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The  Summer  Session 

..AT., 

Miami     University. 


ENROLLMENT.  The  enrollment  was  not  only  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  institution,  but  contains  the  largest  percent 
of  men  and  by  far  the  largest  number  of  students  and  teachers 
pursuing  courses,  leading  to  diplomas  and  degrees. 

The  following  is  a  summary: — 

Total  enrollment                         .             .             .             .  519 

I.  Number  having  High  School  Education     .  .  308 

II.  Number  taking  credit  courses           .           .  390 

III.  Number  having  had  experience  as  teachers  .    344 

a.  Having  had  one  year's  experience         .  105 

b.  Having  had  two  years'  experience      .         .66 

c.  Having  had  three  years'  experience      .       .      36 

d.  Having  had  more  than  3  years'       ...       137 

Hepburn  Hall  afforded  the  ladies  of  the  Summer  School  the 
most  comfortable  dormitory  home  in  Ohio. 

The  conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  a  most 
important  feature. 

The  sense  of  the  conference  was  definitely  expressed  upon  a 

large  number  of  topics  prominent  among  which  are  : 

tft  That  English  should  be   a  required   study   throughout   the 

"T.        High  School. 

{•J 

g  That  laboratory  and  experimental  worl^  in  th^  High  School 
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should  be  simple  and  related  to  the  pupil's  experience. 

That  the  lecture  method  as  used  in  the  colleges  is  not 
adaptable  to  instruction  in  High  Schools. 

That  two  3^ear3  of  i^equired  mathematics  is  sufficient  in  a  High 
School  curriculum. 

That  two  years  of  language  other  than  English  should  be  re- 
quired in  three  year  and  four  year  High  Schools  and  that  there 
should  be  four  recitation  periods  a  week. 

That  the  change  of  method  of  instruction  is  too  marked  be- 
tween the  Elementary  School  and  the  High  School. 

That  professional  training  should  have  State  recognition  by 
special  certificates  or  advanced  salaries. 

Prof  Wilbur  Jacksman  of  Chicago  defended  the  Elementary 
School  course  and  method  of  instruction  of  the  Chicago  School 
of  Education  under  the  most  vigorous  questioning  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Prof.  Jackman  gave  as  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  plan 
pursued  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  School  of  Education 
that  the  pupils  from  these  schools  were  given  a  year  of  advanced 
standing  in  the  High  School  over  those  who  came  into  the  same 
High^School  from  other  Elementary  Schools. 
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ERASMUS 

Two  great  results  grew  out  of  the  writing  of  Erasmus: 
namely  a  spiritual  revival  of  the  classics  and  the  Reformation. 
The  former  was  the  purpose  and  aim  of  his  life:  the  latter  rather 
a  necessary  consequent  complement  of  his  \vritings. 

His  name  was  a  combination  of  classic  words,  one  Latin  the 
other  Greek;  the  former  Desederius,  the  latter  Erasmus  both 
signifying  beloved,  the  meaning  of  the  Dutch  word,  Gerard, 
which  was  his  real  name. 

But  being  born  of  a  celibate  monk  who  never  exercised  care 
or  protection  over  him  Erasmus  doubtless  felt  perfect  liberty  to 
make  his  own  name  and  his  classic  choice  shows  the  early  bent 
of  his  taste. 

Although  born  into  ad\'erse  circumstances,  no  confirmed 
marriage  ever  having  occured  between  his  father  and  mother, 
and  his  mother  having  died  while  he  was  a  mere  lad,  he  was 
yet  born  at  a  good  time  for  his  work. 

The  printing  press  was  coming  into  general  practii^al  use; 
the  classic  scholars  of  Constantinople,  were  scattering  themselves 
over  western  Europe,  having  been  driven  out  of  their  native  city 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Turks;  and  Luther  was  ready  to  follow^  up 
outside  of  the  church  what  Erasmus  had  begun  within  the 
church. 

The  work  of  Erasmus  must  be  considered  in  its  indirect 
rather  than  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  education.  He 
was  only  an  educational  reformer  in  so  much  as  he  was  a  re- 
former of  the  church  under  the  auspices  of  which  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  times  were  conducted. 

A  brief  survey  of  his  life  and  leading  characteristics  may  be 
expedient  to  a  clear  understanding  of  his  various  attitudes  to- 
ward the  church  and  the  Reformation.  Born  of  a  hardy  stock 
(Dutch,)  yet  he  was  physically  delicately  constituted,  and,  like 
Dickens,  from  his  very  earliest  selfconsciousness  he  seems  to 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  born  to  vSome  great  human  destiny. 
He  entered  the  college  of  Deventer  Holland,  in  1476  at  the  age 
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of  nine,  and  if  this  college  belonging  to  the  Jeromites,  Bretheren 
of  the  Common  lyife,  had  done  no  more  than  given  the  early 
training  to  Erasmus  it  would  deserve  prominent  mention  in  the 
history  of  Education.  Here  he  was  taught  I^atin,  and  is  said  to 
have  committed  the  whole  of  both  Horace  and  Terrence.  He  re- 
ceived here  also  some  instruction  in  Greek  from  a  teacher  who 
had  studied  with  the  restorer  of  learning  in  Germany,  Rudolph 
Agricola.  Agricola  himself  while  visiting  the  Deventer  college 
looked  over  the  composition  of  Erasmus;  so  impressed  was  he 
with  its  purity  and  excellence  that  he  said  to  Erasmus  ''You  will 
some  day  become  a  great  man."  Whether  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  greatness,  or  whether  it  was  composed  by  his  posthumous 
biographers  as  fitting,  or  whether  either  of  the  suppositions  is 
true,  doth  not  appear. 

While  here  his  mother  died  followed  soon  by  his  father,  the 
latter  event  I  rather  regard  as  helpful  to  Erasmus,  for  the  very 
knowledge  of  having  a  father  whom  he  could  not  own  must  of 
itself  have  been  humiliating  to  a  sensitive  nature  like  that  of 
Erasmus. 

After  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was  returned  to  Deventer 
where,  as  he  says,  he  "lost  two  years"  in  going  over  what  he  al- 
ready knew  better  than  his  teachers. 

His  guardians  had  by  this  time  dissipated  all  his  father's 
property  and  urged  upon  him  to  enter  a  convent.  To  this  end 
they,  and  the  priests  and  bishops  who  now  saw  a  great  future 
churchman  in  Erasmus,  labored  and  devised. 

He  protested  and  refused  but  was  finally  persuaded  by  an 
old  college  fellow  of  Deventer,  to  enter  with  him  the  convent  of 
Steyn  and  to  accept  the  cowl. 

Here  he  persistently  pursued  the  study  of  Latin,  Juvenal, 
Ovid,  and  Virgil  acquiring  that  grace  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Latin  tongue  which  so  characterized  his  writings  in 
later  years.  Here  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  classics.  When  he 
was  twenty  four  years  old  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  asked  the  Pope 
to  give  him  Erasmus  as  secretary,  this  delivers  Erasmus  from 
the  convent. 

He  went  to  Paris  to  study  and  here  was  reduced  for  support 
to  tutoring  private  classes.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  good 
fortune  for  among  his  pupils  were  English  sons  of  nobiUty,  par- 
ticularly, William  Blount,  later  Lord  Mountjoy,  through  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  John  Collet,  founder   of  St.  Paul  School,  Sir 
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Thomas  More  who  became  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
other  men  of  first  rank  in  England.  The  wife  of  I^ord  Mountjoy 
became  a  devotee  to  the  cause  of  Erasmus  and  gave  him  large 
sums  of  money. 

The  learning  of  Erasmus  made  a  favorable  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  English.  When  at  a  banquet  at  Oxford  at  which 
many  of  the  learned  men  of  England  had  gathered,  the  question 
of  "Cain's  rejection"  arose  the  discussion  grew  intense.  Erasmus 
arose  and  gave  impromptu  a  vision  which  he  imagines  himself  to 
have  had.  Such  was  his  display  of  biblical  information  and  the 
elegance  of  his  style  that  he  at  once  took  rank  in  England  as  a 
scholar  of  first  merit. 

I<ater  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  at  Cambridge  and  D.  D. 
at  Bologna.  He  continued  to  make  the  acquaintance  and  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  greatest  potentates  in  Europe.  Whether  he 
foresaw  this  necessity  of  their  goodwill  for  his  own  protection  is 
not  for  this  paper  to  discuss;  but  this  protection  he  did  use  when 
the  entire  priesthood  was  smarting  under  his  relentless  lash  of 
satire  upon  their  practices. 

He  was  always  in  need  of  money  and  used  his  wealthy 
friends  to  good  purpose.  Henry  VHI  through  Arch  Bishop 
Warham  gave  him  a  20  pound  pension  and  Emperor  Charles  V. 
gave  him  a  200  florin  benefit  as  one  of  his  councillors. 

After  his  first  visit  to  England  he  returned  to  Paris  and  there 
wrote  one  of  his  characteristic  letters  asking  for  money.  In  such 
a  letter  he  usually  began  by  very  modestly  enumerating  his  mis- 
fortunes, the  general  parsimony  of  some  of  his  friends,  his 
urgent  needs,  but  before  the  letter  has  closed  he  has  asked  for  an 
exact  amount  and  without  stint  has  urged  an  immediate  remit- 
tance. A  quotation  from  a  letter  to  Battins  whom  he  desires  to 
plead  with  I^ord  Mountjoy 's  wife  in  his  behalf  will  illustrate: 
"She  has  plenty  to  give  for  the  keeps  of  those  villainous  cowled 
black-guards — you  know  whom  I  mean — and  she  has  nothing  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  one  who  might  write  books  worthy 
of  immortality  if  I  may  make  that  small  boast  about  myself. 
Point  out  how  much  more  honor  I  shall  bring  my  lady  by  my 
learning  than  the  other  divines  whom  she  maintains:  for  they 
deliver  vulgar  harangues  while  my  writings  will  live  forever; 
they  with  their  ignorant  platitudes  are  listened  to  in  one  or  two 
churches  while  my  books  will  be  read  by  the  Greeks,  by  the 
I^atins,  ay  by  every  nation  throughout  the  wide  world.  I  am 
a  ware  that  there  are  many  applicants  for  livings,  but  you    can 
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say  tlmt  I  am  the  only  man  if  she  compares  with  all  others, 
you  know  how  you  have  been  accustomed  to  lie  profusely  for 
Erasmus."  His  scruples  were  not  highl}^  sensitive,  as  he  says  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  a  mart3^r  for  truth. 

As  a  reformer  he  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  controversialist. 
He  simply  wrote  his  books  and  allowed  the  people  to  read  and 
make  their  own  conclusions.  lyike  Kmerson  he  was  always 
kindling  the  flames  but  was  never  found  at  the  fire.  Froude 
says  "Erasmus  laid  the  egg  of  the  Reformation  and  Luther 
hatched  it."  Now  who  is  the  mother  of  the  Reformation  is  still 
debatable.  A  little  strange  and  yet  philosophically  natural 
enough  too,  the  hen  that  laid  the  egg  looked  with  disdain  upon 
the  hen  that  was  to  become  the  incubator,  and  maternal  adviser 
of  the  offspring.  Mauj'  of  his  books  took  the  negative  form, 
protesting  against  the  practices  of  the  church;  against  the  igno- 
rance of  those  wlioset  themselves  up  as  teachers;  and  against  the 
manner  of  education.  He  is  the  recognized  scholar  of  his  age 
and  all  his  utterances  have  great  weight.  He  discourses  upon 
nearl}^  all  subjects,  writing  grammars,  dictionaries  and  collo- 
quies, translating  the  new  testament  with  commentaries,  com- 
piling codes  of  etiquette  and  methods  of  instruction. 

His  first  widely  read  publication  was"Moria"an  exaltation  of 
Folly.  He  shows  how  all  classes  of  men  bow  down  at  the  shrine 
of  Folly;  but  takes  especial  delight  in  pouring  forth  in  torrents 
upon  the  irritable  priests  his  inimitable  derision  (irritating  ashes, 
hot  cinders  and  lava. ) 

His  colloquies  did  probably  the  most  to  biing  into  ridicule 
many  of  the  prevailing  fallacies.  The  colloquies  were  written  in 
such  easy  latin  that  they  were  used  in  the  schools  as  text  books 
in  reading.  It  was  the  style  alone  that  recommended  their  use  as 
the  matter  contained  therein  was  not  adapted  to  the  youth.  He 
shows  in  the  * 'Colloquy  Religious  Pilgrimage,"  how  the 
credulity  of  the  people  is  imposed  upon  by  evil  parties  in  the 
church.  He  brings  ingeniously  into  ridicule  the  genuineness  of  the 
Savior's  bloud,the  Virgin's  mlik  and  other  articles  which  he  saj^s 
churches  exhibited  to  their  several  parishioners  and  visitors  as 
heirlooms  of     the     church  preserved  from  the    days  of  Christ. 

In  the  "Abbot  and  the  Learned  Woman,"  he  gives  a  picture 
of  an  ignorant  abbot.  The  woman  asks  the  abbot  who  com- 
plained against  her  for  reading  books  and  says  he  has  not  time 
for  wisdom:    "  'Have  you  no  time  you  say,  to  apply  yourself  to 
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wisdom?'  Ab.  'No  not  a  single  minute'.  W.  Tray  what  hinders 
you  if  a  body  may  ask  the  question?'  'Ab.  Why  yoa  must  know 
we  have  devhsh  long  prayers;  and  by  that  time  I  have  looked 
over  my  charge,  my  horses,  ray  dogs  and  my  court,  I  have  not 
a  moment  left  to  spare.'  " 

Speaking  of  fasts  he  says  "Fasting  often  ministers  to  luxuries 
and  there  are  no  days  on  which  the  kitchens  are  busier  or  the 
expenses  greater  than  the  fast  days.  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
poor  starve  while  the  rich  live  more  delicately  than  usual.  For 
who  would  not  rather  have  sturgeon,  or  trout  or  lamprey  than 
smoked  ham  or  leg  of  mutton." 

Such  satire  in  his  colloquies  and  other  writings  such  as 
"JuHus  Exclusus"  at  the  gate  of  heaven  endeavoring  to  force  St. 
Peter  to  admit  him  because  he  had  had  great  papal  powers  and 
had  accomplished  great  worldly  achievements,  brought  the 
practices  of  the  church  into  ridicule  which  finally  led  to  the 
Reformation. 

Erasmus  wrote  also  "Of  the  First  Liberal  Education"  which 
covered  almost  the  entire  field  of  education.  He  says  it  is  as 
natural  for  a  child  to  learn  as  it  is  for  a  beast  to  go,  or  a  bird  to 
fly,  or  a  fish  to  swim.  He  comprehended  the  education  of 
very  young  children  reaching  even  below  the  age  of  five  some- 
what anticipating  Kindergarten  work.  While  his  educational 
ideas  have  never  been  systematized,  yet  his  general  enthusiasm 
for  a  deeper  culture  and  better  methods  of  instruction  has  con- 
tinued his  influence  even  to  our  present  systems. 

In  his  tract, '  'Education  of  Youth, ' '  he  speaks  against  the  rigid- 
ity of  French  schoolmasters.  "You  may  kill  some  (children)  be- 
fore you  can  make  them  one  whit  better  by  beating;  and  yet  with 
good  words  and  good  usage,  you  may  do  what  you  please  with 
them.  Of  this  temper  I  own  myself  to  have  been  when  a  boy, 
and  my  master,  of  whom  I  was  a  great  favorite  because  he  was 
pleased  to  have  conceived  great  hopes  of  me,  having  a  mind  to 
get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  my  disposition,  did  therefore  make 
a  trial  how  I  could  bear  a  sound  whipping.  Upon  this  a  fault 
was  cooked  up  of  which  (God  knows)  I  never  so  much  as 
dreamed;  and  accordingly  I  suffered  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
Immediately  I  lost  all  manner  of  relish  to  my  studies;  and  this 
usage  did  so  damp  my  spirit  that  it  almost  broke  my  heart. 
From  this  we  see  that  these  illiterate  butchers,  (to  give  them  no 
better  term)  ruin  many  a  hopeful  lad.  *  *  ^  They  are,  in- 
deed, fitter  for  the  business  of  butcher,  or  hangman,  than  to  be 
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instructors  of  youth,  and  it  is  an  observation  not  ill  grounded 
that  the  most  ignorant  schoolmasters  are  generally  best  at  this 
exercise. 

His  "when  I  have  money  I  will  first  buy  Greek  books  and 
then  clothes"  comes  to  the  student  with  refreshing  stimulus, 
and  his  ' '  we  learn  with  willingness  from  those  we  love, '  'continues 
to  reconstruct  the  attitude  of  teacher  toward  pupil. 

From  152 1  until  his  death  in  1535,  his  life  was  spent  at 
Basle  near  the  famous  printing  press  of  Froben. 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 


EDUCATIONAL  STAFF— Continued 

MRS.  FRANCES  GIBSON  RICHARD,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

FRED  LATIMER  HADSEL,  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  Acadamy  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

WILLIAM  FERDINAND  LUEBKE,  A.  B.. 

Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

RAYMOND  HUGH  BURKE,  A.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

MRS.  CARRIE  PUTNAM  HERNDON,  Ph.  M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

EDWIN  SMITH  TODD,  Ph.  D., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 

WARREN  DARST,  A.  M., 

Lecturer  on  Pedagogy  and  Literature. 

ARTHUR  LOREN  GATES,  A.  B., 

Director  of  Public  Speaking. 

LLEWELLYN  L.  HOOPES, 

Acting  Director  of  Gymnasium  and  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 

SUPT.  HERBERT  S.  McVEY, 

Lecturer  on  History. 

SUPT.  J.  E.  COLLINS, 

Lecturer  on  English. 

ALICE  REBEKAH  ROBINSON. 

Instructor  in  Art. 

OMEN  KONN  BORING,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish. 

SUPT.  S.  S.  TURNIPSEED, 

Lecturer  on  Mathematics. 

MRS.  LLEWELLYN  L.  HOOPES, 

Instructor  Physical  Culture. 

ADELIA  CONE,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Drawing. 

ETHEL  HOUSER, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MARY  McSURELY,  A.  B., 

Demonstrator  of  Primary  Methods. 

MABEL  DAVIDSON, 

Demonstrator  of  Primary  Methods. 

EMERY  HERBERT  PETRY. 

Assistant  in  Manual  Training. 

EDNA  ROBINSON,  A.  B.. 

Assistant  in  Spanish. 

WILMER  GARFIELD  STOVER, 

Assistant  in  Botany. 

FREDA  BACHMAN,  A.  B.. 

Assistant  in  Botany. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  COURSES 

I.  Courses  for  Elementary  Teachers,  Grades  I  to  IV. 

Training  10 26 

Training  11     27 

Training  n   27 

Education  lie 12 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  11 22 

Nature  Study  11   24 

Elementary  Agriculture  11  24 

History  11   19 

Fine  Arts  11 11 

English  12a 14 

Music 23 

Pubhc  Speaking  11 25 

Literature  n  i 14 

Literature  n2 15 

II.  Courses  for  Elementary  Teachers,  Grades  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

Education  lie 12 

General  Method  11 15 

Education  lie 12 

General  Method  n 16 

Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  11a 22 

Geography  12 16 

Geography  13 16 

Geography  14 16 

Physics  12 24 

Physiology  n 24 

Music 23 

Nature  Study  11 24 

Elementary  Agriculture  11 24 

Manual  Training  12    21 

Manual  Training  14     21 

Manual  Training  16    21 

Manual  Training  17    21 

Manual  Training  19    21 

Manual  Training  21     21 

English  12a 14 

History  12 19 

History  13. 19 

School  Administration  12 26 

Pubhc  Speaking  11 25 

Literature  n  l 14 

Literature  n2 15 

III. Courses  for  Secondary  Teachers  and  Collegiate  Students. 

English  lb 13 

English  4 13 

English  6 ' 13 

English  7 14 

English  8 14 

Botany  3 10 

Botany  4 10 

•  Drawing  21 12 

Chemistry  la 10 

Chemistry  lb 10 

Chemistry  3 11 

Economics  and  Sociology  la  and  1  e 12 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  COURSES— Continued. 

Economics  and  Sociology  2. 12 

Education  12a 13 

Education  13c 13 

Geography  14 ]6 

School  Administration  12 25 

French  1 15 

Spanish  1 25 

German  1 17 

German  2 17 

German  10 18 

German  11 18 

History  1 18 

History  3 18 

History  13 19 

Latin  1 20 

Latin  12 20 

Latin  a  1 20 

Latin  bl 20 

Latin  cl 20 

Latin  dl 20 

Latin  a2 20 

Latin  b2 20 

Latin  c2 20 

Latin  d2 20 

Public  Speaking  la 25 

Mathematics  la 22 

Mathematics  lb 22 

Mathematics  1  c 22 

Manual  Training  12 21 

Manual  Training  17 21 

Manual  Training  19 21 

Geography  13d 16 

Physics  a  1 24 

Physics  a2 24 

IV.  Teachers*  Review  and  Preparatory  Courses. 

Literature  nl 14 

Literature  n2 15 

History  nl - 19 

History  n2 19 

English  nl 14 

English  n2 14 

Psychology  lie 30 

Mathematics  a  1 23 

Mathematics  n  1 23 

Mathematics  n2 23 

Mathematics  a2 23 

Mathematics  b  1 23 

Mathematics  b2 23 

Mathematics  b3 23 

Mathematics  d '. 23 

Geography  n 29 

Education  n 29 

General  Method  n 16 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Sixth  Summer  School  of  Miami  University  will  open 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1908,  and  continue  six  weeks,  closing  Friday, 
July  31.  Teachers  will  register  on  Monday,  classes  will  begin  on 
Tuesday.  We  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
to  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  thorough  preparation  for 
the  highest  requirements  of  teaching.  Professional  and  aca- 
demical courses  have  been  increased  in  number.  Intensified  work 
is  provided  for  in  French,  Latin,  Mathematics,  German,  Chem- 
istry, Spanish  and  Manual  Training,  in  which  students  may  pur- 
sue a  single  course,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  that  course. 

All  classes  recite  five  times  a  week  unless  otherwise  stated  in 
the  description  of  the  course. 

COURSES 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  professional  and  academic 
classes  will  be  organized.  All  collegiate  work  will  be  credited  to- 
ward the  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  State  Normal  Diploma. 

OXFORD 

Oxford  is  especially  adapted  for  a  summer  school.  It  has  an 
altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  shaded; 
it  has  fine  drinking  water,  the  famous  Talawanda  water;  it  is  clean- 
ly, has  no  saloons  and  is  free  from  immoral  influences  of  cities. 
The  long  and  splendid  careers  of  the  Western  College  for  Women, 
Oxford  College,  and  Miami  University  have  made  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  ideal  for  young  people. 

Oxford  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  eastern  Ind- 
iana and  northern  Kentucky.  Oxford  has  ten  daily  trains,  mak- 
ing good  connections  with  railroads  and  traction  lines  at  Dayton, 
Hamilton  and  Cincinnati. 

EXPENSES 

Free  tuition;  registration  fee  of  $3.00. 

Women's  Dormitory. — Hepburn  Hall  will  accommodate  100 
ladies.  It  is  the  most  modern  and  complete  dormitory  in  Ohio, 
furnished  with  bath  rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  and  all  mod- 
ern appointments.  A  dining  hall  is  maintained  in  the  Dormitory. 
All  the  rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  each  has  a  beaut- 
iful outlook  upon  the  campus  and  surrounding  scenery.      South 
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cottage,  Hamilton  cottage,  Cameron  cottage,  and  Wiseman  cot- 
tage with  accommodations  for  sixty  ladies  have  been  provided  in 
addition  to  Hepburn  Hall.  Room  and  board  in  the  Hall  and  in 
the  cottages  $3.00  per  week.      Rooms  should  be  engaged  early. 

Rooms  in  town  75c  to  $1.00  per  week.  Rooms  in  Men's  Dor- 
mitory $5.00  per  term  where  two  occupy  one  room.  These  rooms 
are  newly  furnished.  Students  rooming  in  dormitories  and  cot- 
tages must  supply  themselves  with  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels. 
The  dormitories  have  all  modern  conveniences. 

Board  at  University  Inn  $2.00  per  week,  under  Hepburn  Hall 
management. 

Board  in  Clubs  $2.50  per  week. 

Total  expense  for  the  term  $19.50  to  $24.00. 

FACULTIES 

The  regular  professors  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  and  of  the 
Ohio  State  Normal  College  are  the  instructors  for  the  Summer 
School.  Forty-four  professors  and  instructors  will  constitute  the 
corps  for  the  1908  Summer  School. 

Believing  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  the  policy  of  the 
Miami  Summer  Term  is  that  of  employing  professors  of  known 
scholarship  and  successful  experience. 

ADMISSION 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Term,  but  students  are  cautioned  against  entering  courses  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared.  Send  to  Dean  Minnich  for  a  daily 
schedule. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

Sections  are  made  where  a  large  number  of  students  register 
in  a  course  so  that  classes  are  never  too  large  for  efficient  instruc- 
tion.     Forty  is  considered  a  maximum  number  for  a  class. 

CREDITS 

All  courses  marked  with  exponential  figures  give  credit  upon 
the  A.  B.  Degree  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  and  the  State  Nor- 
mal Diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It  requires  180 
credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  108  for  the  Normal  Diploma. 
In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be  found  the  number  of 
credit  hours  awarded  for  its  completion;  10  hours  is  the  maximum 
for  which  a  student  may  enter  in  a  Summer  Term. 
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TRAINING  AND  METHOD  CLASSES 

Twelve  Training  and  Method  Classes  have  been  arranged  for 
the  1908  Summer  Term.  Courses  are  differentiated  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  teacher. 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  Graded  Schools,  3  classes. 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  of  Graded  Schools,  2  classes. 

3.  Intensive  course  for  Grades  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

Two  recitations  a  day  for  those  desiring  to  do  a  year's 
work  in  Training  for  the  lower  grades. 

4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.      General  Method. 

5.  Grades  V  to  VIII.      Special  Method,  3  courses. 

6.  Grades  I  to  IV  in  Township  Schools. 

7.  Grades  V  to  VII  in  Township  Schools. 

SUPERINTENDENTS*  AND  PRINCIPALS*   CONFERENCES 

The  usual  week  of  conferences  for  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals will  be  held.  Detailed  announcements  concerning  dates, 
topics  and  leaders  will  be  issued  later. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

The  largest  number  of  eminent  educators  ever  presented  at 
our  Summer  Schools  will  address  the  Summer  School  of  1908. 
The*complete  list  of  speakers  will  be  announced  later. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  annual  excursion  to  Cincinnati  will  occur  on  the  third 
Saturday  of  the  term.  This  excursion  will  be  under  a  competent 
director,  and  will  visit  the  Carey  Sisters'  Homestead,  the  Art  Mus- 
eum, Zoological  Garden,  Rookwood  Pottery,  one  of  the  large  print- 
ing presses  of  the  Daily  Newspaper,  in  operation  and  other  points 
of  use  and  interest  to  the  teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  an  excursion  will  be  given  to  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Kentucky,  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  special 
conductor  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Company.  The 
expense  of  the  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave  will  be  $11.25  from 
Cincinnati.  This  defrays  all  expenses  of  the  trip;  board,  lodging, 
guide  fees  at  the  Cave.  The  excursion  usually  leaves  Oxford  at 
6:55  on  Thursday  evening,  returning  to  Cincinnati  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

Regular  registration  day,  Monday,  June  22. 
Students  may  register  on  Saturday,  June  20,  2  to  5  P.  M. 
Classes  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  23. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  classes  meet  for  five  recitations  a  week. 


BOTANY 

PROFESSOR    FINK 
MISS  BACHMAN,   MR.  STOVER,  ASSISTANTS 

3.  Morphology  of  lower  Plants. 

A  beginning  course  in  Botany,  covering  in  two  summer  terms 
the  work  of  Botany  1  in  college,  and  giving  teachers  as  good  a  foun- 
dation as  can  be  furnished  in  the  time.  The  lower  plants  will  be 
studied  during  the  summer  of  1908  and  the  higher  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1909,  Five  classroom  periods  and  nine  hours  in  the  lab- 
oratory or  in  the  field  each  week.      4  hours  credit. 

4.  Systematic  Botany. 

Designed  for  advanced  students  who  may  wish  to  carry  on 
studies  of  the  local  flora.  The  group  of  plants  for  study  may  be 
selected  through  consultation  with  the  instructor,  and  the  credit 
given  will  be  proportional  to  the  results  accomplished. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR    HUGHES 

la.     General  Chemistry.     The  Non-Metals. 

Text,  McPherson  &  Henderson's  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
McPherson's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had   no  chemistry.      Five  hours 
recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.      Laboratory 
fee  $2.00.      4^  hours   credit, 
lb.     General  Chemistry.     The  Metals. 

Text,  McPherson  &  Henderson's  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
McPherson's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Students  who  have  had  a  good  High  School  course  in  chem- 
istry and  students  who  have  had  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals 
can  enter  this  class,  June  23,  and,  taking  up  the  study  of  the  met- 
als, can  complete  the  course  in  General  Chemistry  by  the  end  of 
the  Summer  Term.  Five  hours  recitation  and  four  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.      Laboratory  fee  $2.00.      4j^  hours  credit. 

Students  in  the  above  courses  will  be  required  to  make  a  de- 
posit of  $2.50  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus. 
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3.  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Separation  and  identijScation  of  the  bases  and  acids,  and  the 
analysis  of  unknown  mixtures,  minerals  and  commercial  products. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1.  Two 
lectures  and  recitations  and  forty  hours  laboratory  work  a  week. 
8  hours  credit.      Laboratory  fee  $8.00. 

Students  in  Chemistry  3  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$5.00  to  cover  breakage. 

DRAWING 

MISS  ROBINSON,  MISS   CONE 

11 1.  Blackboard  Drawing. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  promote  the  use  of  the  black 
board  in  connection  with  the  school  work.  It  will  include  the 
principles  of  perspective,  pose  drawing  and  chalk  modeling. 

I  hour  credit. 

II  3.  Applied  Art. 

This  course  covers  the  different  phases  of  art  taken  up  in  the 
Public  School. 

The  questions  of  grade  adaptation,  correlation  with  other 
studies,  and  local  limitations  are  carefully  considered: 

1.  The  teaching  of  color  in  the  grades. 

2.  Free  hand  drawing  and  perspective. 

3.  Design. 

1   hour  credit. 

11  4.  Handwork  for  the  Grades. 

This  deals  with  those  forms  of  hand  work  which  are  prac- 
ticable in  the  lower  grades.  The  work  is  closely  related  to  the 
course  in  Applied  Art,  and  is  developed  from  the  grade  work  in 
Literature  and  History.  It  includes  work  in  paper  folding,  card 
board  construction,  clay  modeling,  weaving,  leather  work  and  bas- 
ketry.     1   hour  credit. 

A  second  section  of  this  course  will  be  given  for  those  who  may 
desire  a  more  extensive  course  in  handwork.  Ten  hours  a  week 
will  be  required  and  two  hours  credit  given. 

112.  History  of  Art. 

This  course  takes  up  the  historical  development  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  masters,  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  picture  study  in  the  Grades.      23^  hours  credit. 

PROFESSOR     WHITCOMB 
MR.  PETRY,  ASSISTANT 


21a  Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  first  part  of  the  thorough  elementary  course  in  the  sub- 
ject. The  student  will  make  18  plates  dealing  with  the  following 
subjects;  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  geometrical  problems, 
conic  sections  and  orthographic  projections. 

Students  must  furnish  instruments  and  paper.  18  to  20 
hours   a  week.      3  hours  credit. 

21b  Mechanical  Drawing. —  The  second  part  of  the  course. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  part  or  the  equivalent.  15 
plates  are  made  embracing  intersections,  surface  developments, 
isometric  projections,  sketching,  working  drawings,  tracings,  and 
blue  printing. 

18  to  20  hours  a  week.      3  hours  credit. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  TODD 

1  a.  Principles  of  Economics. 

An  introduction  to  the  leading  principles  and  practical  prob- 
lems of  economic  science.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  forces  under- 
lying production  and  distribution,  the  causes  that  determine  prices, 
money,  monopolies,  taxation,  economic  welfare,  etc.  Lectures, 
readinar,  and  discussions  based  on  Bullock's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Economics.  23^  hours  credit. 
1  c.  Economic  Problems. 

An  intensive  study  as  far  as  the  time  will  permit  of  the  chief 
current  economic  problems  including  the  currency,  money,  and 
banking,  corporations  and  monopolies,  social  and  industrial  re- 
form. Lectures,  select  readings,  and  reports.  2j^  hours  credit. 
2.  American  Politics. 

For  advanced  students  and  teachers  of  civics  and  history,  who 
desire  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  principles  underlying  muncipal, 
state,  and  federal  government.  American  government  will  be 
studied  not  only  as  to  form  and  organization,  but  from  the  view 
point  of  (1)  fundamental  principles,  (2)  the  actual  workings  and 
operations  of  local,  state,  and  federal  administration,  and  (3)  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  public  affairs.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
readings,  based  on  Ashley's  Federal  State.     23^  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR    PARKER 

11a.  Principles  of  Teaching. 

A  concrete  consideration  of  the  bearing  on  actual  school  room 
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practice  of  the  principles  of  habit,  apperception,  attention,  interest, 
reasoning,  individual  differences,  motor  training,  moral  training, 
etc.  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as  a  text. 
23^  hours  credit. 

13  c.  The  Principles  of  Education  for  High  School  Teachers. 

The  work  will  center  around  a  critical  reading  of  "Youth,  its 
Education,  Regime,  and  Hygiene"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  chap- 
ters dealing  with  Industrial  Education,  Intellectual  Education 
and  School  Work,  and  Social  Phases  of  Education  will  be  empha- 
sized. Selections  from  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology  will  be 
read  parallel  to  some  of  Hall's  chapters.  Lancaster's  Psychology 
and  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence  will  be  reviewed  as  a  typical  example 
of  the  investigations  upon  which  the  main  text  is  based.  23^ 
hours   credit. 

12  a.  History  of  Pre-Christian  Education. 

During  previous  summers  courses  dealing  with  educational 
movements  and  writers  since  the  Renaissance  have  been  given. 
This  summer,  education  among  primitive  peoples  and  in  Greece 
and  Rome  will  be  studied.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  close 
r  lation  existing  between  education  and  social  life  under  the  com- 
paratively simple  social  conditions  in  early  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  changes  brought  about  in  education  by  the  changing  social 
conditions  will  be  traced.      ^}/2  hours  credit. 

PROFESSOR    DARST 

n.  Reading  Circle  Work  in  Pedagogy. 

Recitations  and  discussions  based  on  the  text  in  Pedagogy 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  forthecomingyear. 

ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR     HEPBURN 

4.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

Lectures  on  the  structure  of    the  Drama,  with  an  analytical 
study    of   two    or    three  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.      23^   hours 
credit. 
6.  Narrative  Poetry. 

The  study  of  several  representative  narrative  poems,  includ- 
ing Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.      23^   hours   credit. 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    UPHAM 

1  b.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Parallel  to  the  second  or  third  term  of  Freshman  English. 
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The  rhetoric  of    the    sentence,    or    of    the    paragraph.       Weekly 

themes.     2^^   hours   credit. 

7.  The  History  of  English  Grammar. 

The  development  of  forms  and  syntax,  with  explanation  of 
the  various  problems  involved  in  modern  idiom.  Primarily  for 
teachers,  but  valuable  for  the  general  student.  2^^  hours  credit. 
8^.  English  Classics  in  the  High  School. 

Discussions  of  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  methods  of 
presentation  of  high-school  classics.  Critical  study  of  the  literary 
types  involved.     23^  hours  credit. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    RICHARD 

12  a.  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Language. 

Ideals  and  aims  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  English.  What 
is  required  of  the  teacher  as  to  voice,  manner,  diction,  elocution, 
etc.  Story  telling,  conversation  and  story  reproduction.  Selec- 
tion of  material  for  reading,  memorizing  and  declamation  in  the 
various  grades.  Reading  in  the  primary  grades.  The  teacher 
as  interpreter.  Illustrative  treatment  of  selected  lessons.  Read- 
ing in  the  grammar  grades.  The  sentence,  the  short  paragraph 
and  introduction  of  the  outline.  Composition,  letter- writing,  lan- 
guage lessons,  grammar.  A  thorough  study  and  discussion  of  the 
course  in  English  below  the  high  school  as  adopted  in  the  public 
schools  of  some  American  cities.  Examination  of  the  high  school 
course. 

Aims,  material,  method,  composition,  criticism,  oral  discus- 
sion, versification.      23^  hours  credit. 

INSTRUCTOR 

Grammar  Review.     Five  hours  per  week.   Two  sections, 
n  1.  Section  one. — A  study  of  inflection,  word  analysis,  concord,  gov- 
ernment,   connectives,    parsing   or  word  construction  and    defi- 
nition. 
n  2.  Section  Two. — A  study  of  sentence  analysis,  clausal  and  phra- 
sal relation  and  construction,  oral  analysis  and  diagramming. 
c.   Rhetoric. 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  for  mature  students. 

LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR    DARST 

n  1.  English  Literature. 

A  review  of  the  entire  field  of  English  Literature  with  assigned 
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readings  from  the  masterpieces,  and  special  biographical  studies. 
Any  modern  text  will  be  useful. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    RICHARD 

n  2.  American  Literature. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  review  of  the  History  of  American 
Literature  with  studies  in  the  life  and  times  of  the  principal  Amer- 
ican authors.  Assigned  readings  from  as  many  authors  as  time 
will  permit,  will  be  required. 

FRENCH 

PROFESSOR    BRANDON    AND    ASSISTANTS 

1.  Elementary  French. 

This  course  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

(b)  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction.  One  hour 
per  day. 

(c)  Grammar  and  Composition.      One  hour  per  day. 

(d)  Conversation  and  drill  in  pronunciation.  One  hour 
per  day. 

The  courses  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more  div- 
isions of  it  may  be  taken  separately.  No  division  will  be  given  un- 
less elected  by  at  least  five  students.  Students  who  elect  the  entire 
course,  give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  show  aptitude  for  the 
study,  may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the  second  year  college 
course  in  French.  The  work  is  largely  on  the  laboratory  plan,  and 
the  credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths  of  the  class  time.  9  hours 
credit. 

French  2^. 

A  special  course  for  Summer  Term  students  who  have  had 
one  year  of  French.  Reading  and  oral  and  written  reproduction 
of  simple  texts  may  be  taken  by  students  in  regular  course  as  re- 
view, but  without  credit. 

This  course  will  not  be  given  unless  elected  by  six  students. 
Five  hours  per  week.      2}^  hours  credit. 

GENERAL  METHOD  FOR  THE  UPPER  GRADES 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    FEENEY 

11  c.  Conduct  of  the  Recitation  in  Upper  Grades. 

A  study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
forms  of  recitations.      American  and  German  types.      The  Amer- 
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ican  ideal.      The  art  of  questioning.      Outside  reading.    2}^  hours 
credit. 

n.  Township  School  Organization  and  Management. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the 
township  school,  including  organization,  daily  program,  relation 
of  subjects,  selection  and  use  of  material  for  instruction.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  unification  of  work  with  a  view  to  econ- 
omy of  time  and  energy. 

GEOGRAPHY 

PROFESSOR    HOKE 

12  b.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Regional  Geography. 

Through  a  study  of  relative  position,  climate,  topgraphy,  ge- 
ology and  world  relations,  in  their  broader  features,  a  basis  is  de- 
veloped for  the  division  of  the  earth  into  great  geographic  provinces 
or  ''Major  Natural  Regions."  By  thus  securing  a  world  view  of 
these  major  regions,  their  characteristics  and  relations,  a  great 
economy  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  student  may 
be  assured.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physical  geography 
will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  course  with  profit.  2j^  hours 
credit-, 

13.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History. 

A  continuation  of  the  course.  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
Old  World  History  given  in  the  summer  1907.      23^  hours  credit. 

n.  Review  Geography. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features  of  the  coast 
and  the  processes  to  which  they  are  due.  While  this  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  assist  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  exam- 
ination, yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  material  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  modern 
geography. 

14.  Spain.  mr.  boring 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  with  assigned  readings  and  reports 
on  the  social  geography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula.      1  hour  credit. 

France.  professor  brandon 

A  course  of  twelve  lectures  with  assigned  readings,  dealing 
with  the  main  geographic,  economic,  political,  and  educational 
features  in  the  France  of  today.      1  hour  credit. 
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GEOLOGY 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    BURKE 

1.  Physiography,  Briefer  Course. — A  study  of  the  origin,  devel- 
opment and  destruction  of  the  various  land  forms.  Discussion 
of  the  agents  and  processes  involved. 

Oceanography. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  Meteorology 
and  Climatology,  and  their  application  to  regional  climates.  For 
teachers  of  Physiography  in  High  Schools.  This  course  gives 
ample  preparation  to  those  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  State  ex- 
amination in  the  subject.  Lectures,  class  discussion,  collateral 
reading  and  field  work.      23^  hours  credit. 

2.  General  Geology,  Briefer  Course  — A  study  of  the  forces  at 
work  on  and  in  the  earth.  Structural  phases  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  a  brief  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  North  American 
Continent.      The  Glacial  Period. 

For  teachers  of  Physiography  and  Elementary  Geology  in 
High  Schools.  Lectures,  class  discussion,  collateral  reading  and 
field  work.      23^  hours  credit. 

GERMAN 

PROFESSOR    HANDSCHIN    AND    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    LUEBKE 

1.  Elementary  German. 

This  six-weeks'  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  German.  To  take  it  successfully,  the  student  will  find  it 
necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 

The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one  or 
more  divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken 
separately.      The  credit  for  the  complete  course  is  9  hours. 

The  work  consists  of  the  following: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

b.  Easy  reading  oral  reproduction  and  conversation.  One 
hour  per  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  Composition.  One  hour  per  day.  All 
the  exercises  five  days  per  week. 

2.  Sophomore  German. 

For  second-year  students.  Reading  and  oral  reproduction  of 
fairly  easy  texts.  Four  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended only  to  Summer  School  students.  ^3^  hours  credit,  or 
according  to  work  done. 
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10.  Teachers'  Course. 

A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  modern  foreign 
languages.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions  and  practice  teaching. 
Open  to  High  School  teachers  of  German  or  French  and  others 
properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Two  hours  per  week.  1  hour 
credit. 

11.  Developement  of  the  Modern  German  Novel. 

A  course  for  advanced  students  of  German,  and  post-grad- 
uates. The  course  is  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  sci- 
entific methods  of  the  historical  and  critical  study  of  literature. 
Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Two  hours  per  week,  ij^  hour 
credit  or  according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  is  an  organization  of  students  and  in- 
structors interested  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  and  lit- 
erature and  of  German  life  and  culture.  Two  meetings  are  held 
each  month,  on  Thursday  evenings.  The  programs  consist  chiefly 
of  German  conversation  and  singing  of  German  songs.  Advanced 
students,  especially  those  preparing  to  teach  German,  and  others 
who  wish  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  German,  are  invited. 

HISTORY 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    BRADFORD 

la.  History  of  Medieval  Europe. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  the  Protestant  Reformation.      Two  hours  of  class  room  work 
each  day.      5  hours  credit. 
3  b.  History  of  England. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  23^ 
hours  credit. 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR    HERNDON 

Institutional  History. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  American  Indians,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  institutional  life  in  its  simplest  form.  A  brief  review  of 
Oriental  institutions  will  be  given  to  establish  a  setting  for  a  more 
thorough  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  institutions.  The  consid- 
eration of  Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the  Mediaeval  Church  will  con- 
clude the  course.  The  relations  of  Geography  and  History  will 
be  emphasized.  The  work  will  be  offered  in  two  sections  dealing 
with  different  periods  so  that  those  who  take  the  first  half  of  the 
work  one  summer  may  have  a  chance  to  complete  it  another. 
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11a.  Primitive  through  Greek.     23^  hours  credit. 
lib.  Roman  and  Mediaeval.     23^    hours   credit. 
12  c.  The  Teaching  of  History. 

The  aim  and  value  of  history  in  elementary  education,  togeth- 
er with  courses  of  study,  suggested  by  prominent  educators  of  our 
day,  will  be  considered.  A  study  of  the  present  trend  in  the  teach- 
ing of  history  and  approved  methods  of  instruction  will  conclude 
the  work  of  the  term.      2}^  hours  credit. 

INSTRUCTOR . 

13.  American  History. 

An  advanced  course  on  some  selected  period  of  American 
history.      23^  hours  credit, 
n  1.  Colonial  History. 

A  review  of  the  most  important    events    and    movements    of 
American  History  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
n  2.  United  States  History. 

A  thorough  review  of  the  most  important  features  of  United 
States  History  from  1789  to  the  present  time. 

LATIN 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  Latin  department.  The  plan  as  outlined  in  the  courses  be- 
low enables  a  student  to  complete  any  year  of  High  School  Latin 
either  (1)  in  the  Teachers'  Special  Term  of  twelve  weeks  or  (2)  in 
two  summer  sessions. 

To  do  this,  classes  recite  daily  the  first  six  weeks  and  twice  a 
day  during  the  summer  session.  Students  enrolling  for  courses 
meeting  twice  a  day,  must  not  register  for  much  other  work. 

The  following  are  the  courses  to  be  given,  beginning  with  the 
Teachers*  Special  Term  and  running  throughout  the  summer  ses- 
sion, as  a  2,  b  2,  c  2,  etc.,  below. 

a  1. — Beginning  Latin.      Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

b  1. — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

c  1. — Cicero*s  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition. 

d  1. — VirgiPs   Aeneid. 

One  recitation  daily  first  six  weeks.  Two  recitations  daily 
summer  session.     See  a  2,  b  2,  etc.,  below. 
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COLLEGE  LATIN 

PROFESSOR    WILDMAN 

1.  Odes  of  Horace. 

A  course  in  Horace's  Odes  will  be  given  adapted  to  students 
who  are  reading  the  odes  for  the  first  time  as  well  as  to  those  who 
are  somewhat  familiar  with  them.  Besides  the  reading  and  in- 
terpretation of  selected  poems,  there  will  be  talks  and  discussions 
on  poetry  equally  valuable  to  teachers  of  English  literature.  23^ 
hours  credit. 
12.  Course  for  Teachers. 

This  will  consist  of  a  series  of  readings  from  Cicero  and  Vir- 
gil. Three  or  four  of  the  Orations  will  be  read  with  comments 
chiefly  pertaining  to  style  and  interpretation.  After  a  careful 
analysis  of  an  oration  it  will  be  read  at  one  sitting  with  as  much  of 
the  spirit  and  fire  which  the  content  calls  for  as  is  possible.  The 
same  plan  will  be  followed  in  the  handling  of  of  two  or  three  books 
of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  add  freshness  and 
interest  to  these  classics  which  have  the  misfortune  to  be  read 
every  year  with  immature  students,  thereby  losing  for  the  teacher 
some  of  their  emotional  power.  The  course  is  designed  for  teach- 
ers of  Latin.  Those  however,  who  are  not  familiar  with  Cicero 
and  Virgil  will  find  in  this  course  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  intel- 
igent  acquaintance  with  these  authors.      2^^  hours  credit. 

PREPARATORY  LATIN 

PROFESSOR    DE  WITT,    ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    HADSEE 

a  2. — Advanced  Beginning  Latin.      Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

b2. — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,   with  Prose   Composition. 

c2. — Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition. 

d2. — VirgiPs  Aeneid. 

Two  recitations  daily.  For  each  of  these  courses  in  connec- 
tion w^ith  Latin  a  i,  b  i,  c  i,  or  d  i,  begun  at  commencement  of  Tea- 
chers' Special  Term  or  taken  the  preceding  summer,  a  year's  cred- 
it in  preparatory  Latin  is  given.  Students  ranking  Freshmen 
without  conditions  will  receive  college  credit  for  the  Virgil  course. 

The  following  courses  are  designed  for  those  wishing  to  com- 
plete a  year's  Latin  in  two  summer  sessions.      One  recitation  daily. 

a  1. — Beginning  Latin.      Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

bi. — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

c  1. — Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition. 

d  1. — Virgil's  Aeneid. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 

PROFESSOR   F.    C.    WHITCOMB 
MR.    PETRY,    ASSISTANT 

The  following  courses  offer  opportunities  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  to  teach  or  supervise  manual  training  in  grades  five  to 
eight  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  high  schools.  They  also 
give  teachers,  principals  or  superintendents  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  educational  handwork. 

Two  courses  are  offered  in  manual  training  or  handwork  for 
the  lower  grades.  A  description  of  these  courses  is  found  under 
the  head  of  "Drawing." 

By  taking  three  of  these  courses  students  may  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  this  kind  of  work. 

12.  Woodworking  for  Upper  Grades  and  High  School. — An  ele- 
mentary course  in  bench  work  in  wood. 

Designs  and  working  designs  precede  the  work  in  construc- 
tion.     A  full  bench  equipment  of  tools  used.      Fee  for  material 
50  cents.      Two  conferences  and  fifteen  hours  shop   work  each 
week.      3  hours  credit  for  six  weeks  course. 
14.  Woodworking  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  considers  problems  which  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  regular  clas;  room  with  little  equipment.  The 
latter  requires  a  simple  bench  equipment.  Simple  drawings  made. 
Fee  50  cents.  Two  conferences  and  two  hours  shop  work  each 
week.      3  hours  credit. 

16.  Materials,  Tools  and  Methods. 

Course  begun  in  Teachers'  Special  Term  (see  description 
there).  Students  may  enter  this  course  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Summer  School  and  take  the  first  part  of  the  course  at  another 
time.      3   hours  credit  for  the  six  weeks. 

17.  Furniture  Design  and  Construction. 

Also  begun  in  Teachers'  Special  Term.  Students  who  have 
had  course  12  or  its  equivalent,  may  enter  this  course  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Summer  School  and  take  the  other  part  of  the  course 
later.      4}^  hours  credit  for  the  six  weeks. 

19.  Wood  Turning. 

A  comprehensive  course  dealing  with  the  problems  usually 
considered  in  such  a  course.  Fee  $1.00.  Seventeen  hours  turn- 
ing each  week.      3  hours  credit. 


MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR    HALL 

la.  College  Algebra. — The  customary  college  course,  including 
the  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  Six  hours  a 
week.  3  hours  credit.  The  equivalent  of  the  algebra  part  of 
Liberal  Arts  course  Math.  la.  Text,  Hawkes'  Advanced  Alge- 
bra. Prerequisites,  plane  geometry  and  a  present  working  know- 
ledge of  algebra  through  quadratics. 

1  c.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  usual  college  course,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  coordinate  systems,  the  loci  problems,  and  the  prop- 
erties of  conies.  Twelve  hours  a  week.  Must  be  elected  as  a 
"double  course",  and  the  student  may  elect  only  one  additional 
course.  The  full  equivalent  of  the  analytics  part  of  Liberal  Arts 
course  Math.  Ibc.  Text,  Smith  and  Gale's  Introduction  to  An- 
alytic Geometry.  The  course  must  be  preceded  by  trigonometry 
and  its  prerequisites. 

a.  Rapid  Review  of  High  School  Algebra. — A  treatment 
of  the  whole  of  elementary  algebra  through  quadratic  equations, 
ratio,  logarithms,  etc.,  designed  especially  for  those  who  have  pre- 
viously pursued  the  subject  and  desire  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  principles  and  logic  of  algebra  together  with  a  review  drill  in 
algebraic  processes.  Text,  Tanner's  High  School  Algebra.  The 
course  begins  May  11,  covering  chapters  I-X  during  the  first  six 
weeks  and  chapters  XI-XXII  during  the  summer  term. 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    FEENEY 

Mathematics  11a. — The  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathemat- 
ics. A  brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  with 
discussion  of  present  practice  and  of  the  proper  place  of  arithme- 
tic, algebra  and  geometry  in  the  grades.  Papers  on  assigned  top- 
ics. For  upper  grade  teachers,  principals  and  superintendents. 
Text,  Smith's  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  Read- 
ings from  McLellan  and  Dewey,  Brooks,  Cajori,  Conant,  Gow, 
etc.      9,}/2  hours  credit. 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    FINCH 

lb.  Trigonometry. — The  fundamental  principles  and  the- 
orems with  their  application  to  analytic  reductions  and  the  solu- 
tion of  plane  triangles  and  various  geometric  and  physical  prob- 
lems. Six  hours  a  week.  3  hours  credit.  The  exact  equivalent 
of  the  trigonometry     part  of    Liberal   Arts    course    Math,     lab. 


Text,  Hall  and  Frink's  Trigonometry.  Prerequisites,  a  working 
knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics  and  of  plane  geometry. 

a  2.  Algebra  Continued. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
that  begun  May  11,  and  includes  fractions,  simple  equations,  sim- 
ultaneous equations,  involution,  and  evolution.  Text,  Slaught 
and  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra. 

b  3.  Plane  Geometry  Continued. — Books  III,  IV,  and  V 
of  Wentworth's  text. 

ci.  Solid  Geometry.— Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  Went- 
worths'  text. 

MISS    HOUSER 

a  1.  Algebra  Beginning. — This  course  will  comprise  the  fun- 
damental operations,  factoring,  and  fractions.  Text,  Slaught  and 
Lennes'  High  School  Algebra. 

a  3.  Algebra  Advanced. — This  course  will  cover  the  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals,  and  quadratic  equations.  Text,  Slaught 
and  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra. 

b  1.  Plane  Geometry  Beginning. — Books  I  and  II  of  Went- 
worth's text. 

INSTRUCTOR . 

n  1.  Arithmetic,  Mensuration. — A  study  of  the  relations  in- 
volved in  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solution 
of  numerous  problems.      Square  and  cube  roots. 

n2.  Arithmetic,  Percentage. — A  study  of  the  business  con- 
ditions under  which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commis- 
sion, etc.,  with  solution  of  problems. 

MUSIC 

INSTRUCTOR . 

11.  Course  for  Elementary  Teachers. — First  steps  in  sing- 
ing. Scale,  staff  and  key  drills.  Key  signatures.  Tone  lengths. 
Intervals.  Notes,  measures  and  signs  of  simple  notation.  Ryth- 
mical exercises.  Dictation  work.  Absolute  pitch.  Intermediate 
tones.  Key  names  and  key  relationship.  Minor  modes  and 
forms.  Practical  book  work.  Special  attention  is  given  to  voice 
and  ear  training,  breath  control,  tone  formation,  voice  placing, 
phrasing  and  expression  in  school  singing.  Credit  according  to 
amount  of  work  done. 

Courses  for  special  teachers  of  music  will  be  arranged  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand. 
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Private  instrumental  and  vocal  lessons  are  also  given.  The 
tuition  is  arranged  with  the  instructor. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE 

PROFESSOR    DAVIS 

11.  Nature  Study. — Consideration  of  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  the  subject  v^^ith  particular  reference  to  country  and  village 
schools.  Practical  illustrations,  chiefly  birds  and  insects,  will  be 
taken  from  the  natural  and  industrial  environment  of  Oxford. 
Lectures,  discussions,  field  and  laboratory  work.  2}^  hours 
credit. 

12.  Elementary  Agriculture. — Factors  of  plant  nutrition 
and  growth,  including  special  attention  to  soils  and  their  improve- 
ment. Use  of  Government  publications.  Lectures,  discussions, 
field  and  laboratory  work.      2j^  hours  credit. 

n.  Physiology. — A  course  in  text  book  physiology  meeting 
five  days  a  week  will  be  offered.  Such  demonstrations  and  ex- 
periments as  can  be  shown  before  a  class  to  advantage  will  be  used. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

DIRECTOR    HOOPES,    MRS.    HOOPES 

For  women  there  will  be  a  course  in  Swedish  theory,  free  work 
for  the  school  room,  and  games  adapted  to  school-room  and  play- 
ground. 

For  men  there  will  be  courses  in  athletics,  free  gymnastics, 
light  apparatus  work  and  games  suitable  for  the  school  room  and 
the  play-ground. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR    CULLER 

a  1.  Elementary  Physics. — Four  recitations  per  week  and 
three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text  book.  Culler's 
Physics.  The  aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  summer 
terms. 

a  2.  Elementary  Laboratory  Physics. — Special  provision  will 
be  made  for  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  labor- 
atory work  in  physics  required  for  admission  to  Freshman  class, 
but  have  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  both  of  the  above  courses  the  applicant  should  be  well 
grounded  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

12.  Physical  Nature  Study. — Text,  Culler's  First  Book  in 
Physics.      This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  on  methods  of  present- 
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ing  the  subject,  and  detailed  directions  for  making  and  manipu- 
lating apparatus  and  experiments.  It  is  a  course  in  physical  nat- 
ure study  and  applies  directly  to  the  teaching  of  geography,  phy- 
siology, hygiene  and  kindred  subjects.  Work  complete  in  six 
weeks.      2)^  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

DIRECTOR    GATES 

11.  Public  School  Reading. — Two  hours  a  week  will  be  de- 
voted toward  an  easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  reading  recitation.  Three  hours  a  week  will  be 
given  to  the  study  of  selections  used  in  the  grades,  lectures  on  meth- 
ods of  study,  and  criticisms  of  reading  done  in  the  class.  23^  hours 
credit. 

la.  Reading. — Exercises  from  the  common  styles  of  litera- 
ture. Study  and  exercise  in  the  full  assimilation  of  the  thought 
of  the  page,  visualizing,  etc.  Pronunciation  and  correction  of 
faults.  This  corresponds  to  the  first  term  of  Public  Speaking  i  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     ^3^  hours  credit. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR    MINNICH 

12.  School  Organization  for  Upper  Grades  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools. — Course  of  study,  selection  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terial, adjustment  of  classes,  school  room  hygiene,  school  law. 
2}/2  hours  credit. 

SPANISH 

MR.     BORING 
MISS    EDNA    ROBINSON,    ASSISTANT 

1.  Elementary  Spanish. — This  course  will  be  divided  like 
French  l'^  as  follows: 

(a)  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series.     Three  hours 
per  day. 

(b)  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction.      One  hour 
per  day. 

(c)  Grammar  and  composition.      One  hour  per  day. 

(d)  Conversation  and  drill  in  pronunciation.      One  hour  per 
day. 

This  course  is  recommended  to  teachers  who  intend  to  go  to 
Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  In  (d)  the  aim  will  be  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  language  of  every  day  life.      Students  who 
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elect  this  course  as  a  whole  devote  all  their  time  to  it.  A  part  of 
the  course  only  may  be  elected  if  the  student  is  properly  prepared. 
On  the  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  a  student  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  regular  second  year  College  Course  in  Spanish. 
9   hours   credit. 

TRAINING 

PROFESSOR    LOGAN    AND    ASSISTANTS 

Two  plans  of  work  in  Training  will  be  offered  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1908:  the  first  for  teachers  who  desire  to  make  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  methods  and  devices  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
grades;  the  second  an  intensive  course  covering  the  regular  Fresh- 
man work  in  the  Normal  College. 

The  latter  course  is  especially  recommended  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  work  in  Training  in  previous  summers  and  to  those 
students  who  are  candidates  for  the  diploma  granted  to  grad- 
uates of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College. 

I.  General  Courses. 

101.  For  Grades  I  and  II. — The  subject  matter  of  lan- 
guage and  reading  will  receive  attention.  The  values  of  presenta- 
tion of  myths,  poems  and  stories  by  developing,  telling  or  reading 
will  be  discussed.  Modes  of  reproduction,  dramatization,  mak- 
ing, etc.,  will  be  considered.  Correlation  of  number,  writing, 
hand  work,  and  other  modes  of  expression  will  be  discussed.  % 
hour  credit. 

10  2.     For  Grades  III  and  IV. — Materials   will    be  suggested 
for  the  content  side  of  reading,  language  and  geography.      Modes 
of  presentation  will  be  discussed.      Programs  will  be  planned. 
%  hour  credit. 

II.  Intensive  Courses. 

Lesson  plans  will  be  prepared  by  the  students  for  the  first 
four  grades  of  school  work  on  the  subjects  usually  found  in  the 
program.  The  basis  of  these  will  be  the  demands  of  the  growth 
of  the  child.  Under  this  head  there  will  be  discussions  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics: 

1.  Choice  of  material. 

2.  Arrangement   of   material. 

3.  Methods  of  presentation. 

4.  Relations  of  School  Subjects  to  material. 
Arrangements  will  bemade  to  include  also  an  intensive  study 

of  Music  necessary  for  an  elementary  teacher. 
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As  the  content  of  the  above  is  based  on  the  work  given  in  In- 
stitutional History  there  will  be  two  sections  of  students.  Any 
student  completing  both  will  be  given  credit  for  the  year's  work  in 
Training.      The  course  will  therefore  be  divided  as  follows: 

11a.  Environment. — Comparison  of  child's  home,  dress,  ed- 
ucation, play,  religion,  with  those  of  primitive  peoples,  the  Indian, 
Aryan,  Greek,      ij^  hour  credit. 

lib.  Socialization — As  afforded  by  comparison  of  study  of 
family  life  of  child  and  that  of  early  Teuton;  centralization  by 
study  of  the  Roman  building  of  bridges,  roads,  walls,  aqueducts 
etc.      ij^  hours  credit. 

These  two  sections  afford  rich  material  for  the  content  side 
of  the  reading,  geography,  language  and  arithmetic  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

n.  For  township  teachers,  and  teachers  who  have  several 
grades  in  same  room.  1.  For  Grades  I  to  IV. — This  course 
will  consist  of  methods  and  material  in  township  schools.  Model 
lessons,  grouping  of  classes,  problems  of  thesmall classes,  methods 
in  reading,  writing,  number,  work,  language. 

MODEL  SCHOOL 

A  model  school,  in  which  the  special  method  of  the  Training 
Department  will  be  illustrated,  will  be  in  session  every  forenoon. 
This  school  will  be  conducted  by  critic  teachers  and  will  present 
daily  the  model  lessons  for  the  first  four  grades. 
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TEACHERS'  SPECIAL  TERM. 


May  11  to  July  31,  Twelve  Weeks. 

The  Teachers'  Special  Term  is  designed  to  accommodate 
teachers  whose  schools  close  early  in  May. 

As  far  as  possible  the  courses  are  arranged  to  offer  opportun- 
ities for  those  desiring  to  do  advanced  work  and  for  those  prepar- 
ing for  professional)  elementary  or  high  school  certificates  and  for 
State  certificates. 

Most  of  the  courses  beginning  May  11th  will  be  twelve  week 
courses,  continuing  through  the  Summer  Term. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Botany  6. — Course  in  Plant  Ecology  and  Physiology. 

A  first  course,  designed  for  teachers  in  the  grades  and  high 
schools,  and  planned  to  give  a  good  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
and  structural  adaptation  of  plants  and  their  tissues  and  organs. 
Five  class  periods  and  six  hours  in  the  field  or  laboratory  each 
week.  7  hours  credit. 
Chemistry  la. 

General  Chemistry.  Text,  McPherson  and  Henderson  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  and  McPherson's  Laboratory  Manual.  Five 
hours  recitation  and  four  three  hour  laboratory  periods.  Class 
beginning  May  11,  will  complete  the  course  in  Freshman  Chemis- 
try by  end  of  summer  term.  All  students  who  have  had  no  chem- 
istry should  enter  this  course  May  11.  Laboratory  fee  $4.00.  De- 
posit to  cover  breakage  or  apparatus  $2.50.      9  hours  credit. 

Physics  a. 

Course  in  elementary  physics  beginning  May  11,  consisting  of 
five  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Text, 
Culler's  Physics.  Course  completed  in  12  weeks.  Applicants 
should  defer  this  work  until  they  have  had  a  good  course  in  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  geometry. 

Elementary  Agriculture  11a. 

This  course  is  arranged  especially  for  teachers  of  grammar 
or  high  schools  in  rural  communities.      Methods  of  work,  equip- 
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ment, literature  of  the  subject  will  be  given  in  addition  to  a  regular 
laboratory  course  in  plant  propagation.  2  hours  lectures  or  recita 
tions.  3  hours  laboratory  a  week.  Credit  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

Geography  n. — Review  Geography. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features  of  the  coast 
and  the  processes  to  which  they  are  due.  While  this  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  assist  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  exam- 
ination, yet  the  attempt  was  made  to  present  the  material  in  such 
a  way  that  the  student  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern geography.      Five  hours  per  week. 

Latin. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  work  of 
the  Latin  department.  The  plan  as  outlined  in  the  courses  below 
enables  a  student  to  complete  any  year  of  High  School  Latin  either 
(1)  in  the  Teachers'  Special  Term  of  twelve  weeks  or  (2)  in  two 
summer  sessions. 

To  do  this,  classes  recite  daily  the  first  six  weeks  and  twice  a 
day  during  the  summer  session.  Students  enrolling  for  courses 
meeting  twice  a  day,  must  not  register  for  much  other  work. 

The  following  are  the  courses  to  be  given,  beginning  with  the 
Teachers'  Special  Term  and  running  throughout  the  summer  ses- 
sion, as  Latin  a  a,  b  2,  c  2,  etc.,  see  page  20. 

Latin  a  i. — Beginning  Latin.      Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

Latin  b  i. — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

Latin  c  l. — Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition. 

Latin  d  i. — Virgil's  Aeneid. 

One  recitation  daily  first  six  weeks.  Two  recitations  daily 
summer  session. 

Literature  n. 

History  of  English  and  American  Literature  with  study  of 
life  and  times  of  chief  authors,  and  such  readings  from  master- 
pieces as  time  will  permit. 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  for  mature  students. 

Manual  Training. 

By  devoting  their  entire  time  to  manual  training  during  the 
twelve  weeks  of  this  term,  students  may  make  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours  credit  and  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  make  a  beginning  to- 
ward teaching  the  subject. 

The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  has  more  calls  for  Manual 
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Training  teachers  than  it  can  supply  and  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing every  year. 

12  Woodworking  for  Upper  Grader  and  High  School. 
An  elementary  course  in  bench  work  in  wood.  Designs  and 
working  drawings  precede  the  work  in  construction.  A  full  bench 
equipment  of  tools  used.  Fee  for  material  50  cents.  Two  con- 
ferences and  fifteen  hours  shop  work  each  week.  3  hours  credit 
for  six  weeks. 

16  Materials,  Tools  and  Methods. 

The  following  topics  are  considered: 

(a)  Structure  and  defects  of  wood;  (b)  Special  study  of 
woods  adapted  to  manual  training  purposes;  (c)  The  forest  and 
lumbering;  (d)  Processes  of  construction;  (e)  Study  of  tools; 
(f)    Wood  finishing. 

One  hour  lecture  and  two  to  three  hours  readings,  reports  and 
a  week.      6  hours  credit  for  the  twelve  weeks  course. 

17  Furniture  Design  and  Construction. 

The  principles  of  design  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  fur- 
niture studied.  Each  piece  of  work  is  designed  and  a  working 
drawing  made  before  it  is  constructed.  Simple  decoration  used 
on  some  pieces.  A  study  is  made  of  different  styles  of  furniture. 
Course  12  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  Fee  $3. 00. 
Conferences,  readings,  drawings  and  shop  work  25  hours  each 
week.      9  hours  credit  for  twelve  weeks. 

Psychology. 

A  beginning  course  in  psychology.      To  run  six  weeks.     Five 
hours  a  week.     23^  hours  credit. 
History. 

A  survey  of  the  salient  features  of  Greek  and  Roman  History 
and  an  outline  covering  the  history  of  Western  Europe  from  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The 
recitations  will  consist  of  outlines,  class  discussions,  reports  and 
papers  on  special  topics.  Five  hours  a  week,  2j^  hours  credit 
for  first  six  weeks.  Continued  in  the  Summer  Term  as  History 
1,  the  History  of  Western  Europe.  5  hours  credit  for  summer 
term. 

Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Ge- 
ometry, with  special  attention  to  the  solution  of  original  exercises. 
Corresponds  to  Mathematics  b  i.      Gives  entrance  credit. 
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Solid  Geometry. 

For  beginners  or  those  who  have  had  some  previous  work. 

Algebra. 

1.  Rapid  review  of  good  High  School  text. 

2.  Course  for  beginners. 

3.  Course  for  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  term's  work. 
This   course  will  comprise  the  following  topics:   Radicals, 

Quadratics,    Binomial   Theorem,   Logarithms.        Other  subjects 
will  be  given,  if  a  majority  of  the  class  wish  them. 

Music. 

Rudiments  of  music  for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  in  public 
school  music. 

Drawing. 

Public  school  drawing,  blackboard  and  free  hand  work. 

Other  Courses. 

Other  courses  in  common  branches  will  be  offered. 
Address  all  communications  regarding  Summer  Term, Teach- 
ers' Special  Term  and  Teachers'  Course  to 

H.  C.  MINNICH, 
Dean  Ohio  State  Normal  College. 
GUY  POTTER  BENTON, 

President  of  Miami  University. 
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General  Statement 


The  Seventh  Summer  School  of  Miami  University  will 
open  Monday,  June  21,  1909,  and  continue  six  weeks,  closing 
Friday,  July  30.  Teachers  will  register  on  Monday,  classes 
will  begin  on  Tuesday.  We  again  invite  the  attention  of  the 
teachers  of  Ohio  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  highest  requirements  of  teaching. 
Professional  and  academic  courses  have  been  increased  in 
number.  Intensified  work  is  provided  for  in  English,  French, 
Latin,  German,  Chemistry,  and  Manual  Training,  in  which 
students  may  pursue  a  single  course,  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  that  course. 

All  classes  recite  five  time  a  week  unless  otherwise  stated 
in  the  description  of  the  course. 

COURSES 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  professional  and  academic 
classes  will  be  organized.  All  collegiate  work  will  be  credited 
toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  State  Normal 
Diploma. 

OXFORD 

Oxford  is  especially  adapted  for  a  summer  school.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well 
shaded;  it  has  fine  drinking  water,  the  famous  Talawanda 
water;  it  is  cleanly,  has  no  saloons  and  is  free  from  immoral 
influences  of  cities.  The  long  and  splendid  careers  of  the 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford  College  for  Women, 
and  Miami  University  have  made  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  ideal  for  young  people. 

Oxford  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  Eastern 
Indiana  and  Northern  Kentucky.    Oxford  has  ten  daily  trains, 


making  good  connections  with  railroads  and  traction  lines  at 
Dayton,  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati. 

EXPENSES 

Free  tuition ;   registration  fee  of  $3.00. 

Women's  Dormitory. — Hepburn  Hall  will  accommodate 
100  ladies.  It  is  the  most  modern  and  complete  dormitory  in 
Ohio,  furnished  with  bath  rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat, 
and  all  modern  appointments.  A  dining  hall  is  maintained  in 
the  dormitory.  All  the  rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
and  each  has  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  the  campus  and  sur- 
rounding scenery.  South  Cottage  and  Hamilton  Cottage, 
with  accommodations  for  thirty  ladies,  have  been  provided  in 
addition  to  Hepburn  Hall.  Room  and  board  in  the  Hall  and 
in  the  cottages,  $3.00  per  week.  Rooms  should  be  engaged 
early. 

Rooms  in  town,  75c  to  $1.00  per  week.  Rooms  in  Men's 
Dormitory,  $5.00  per  term  where  two  occupy  one  room. 
These  rooms  are  newly  furnished.  Students  rooming  in 
dormitories  and  cottages  must  supply  themselves  with  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  towels.  The  dormitories  have  all  modern 
conveniences. 

Board  at  University  Inn,  $2.00  per  week,  under  Hepburn 
Hall  management.  Hepburn  Hall  will  accommodate  120  for 
meals,  the  University  Inn  125. 

Board  in  clubs,  $2.50  per  week. 

Total  expense  for  the  term,  $19.50  to  $24.00. 

FACULTIES 

The  regular  professors  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  and 
of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College  are  the  instructors  for  the 
Summer  School.  Fifty  professors  and  instructors  will  con- 
stitute the  corps  for  the  1909  Summer  School. 

Believing  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  the  poHcy 
of  the  Miami  Summer  Term  is  that  of  employing  professors 
of  known  scholarship  and  successful  experience. 

ADMISSION 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 


Term,  but  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  courses  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared.  Send  to  Dean  Minnich  for  a 
daily  schedule. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

Sections  are  made  where  a  large  number  of  students 
register  in  a  course,  so  that  classes  are  never  too  large  for 
efficient  instruction.  Forty-five  is  considered  a  maximum 
number  for  a  class. 

CREDITS 

All  courses  numbered  1  to  30  give  credit  either  upon  the 
A.  B.  Degree  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  or  the  State  Normal 
Diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It  requires  180 
credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  Degree,  and  96  for  the  Normal 
Diploma.  In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be  found  the 
number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  its  completion.  In  high 
school  work  and  the  review  of  common  branches  students 
may  carry  four  courses.  Students  taking  courses  giving 
college  credit  will  not  be  registered  for  more  than  nine  credit 
hours  on  the  first  day  of  registration.  After  classes  have  met 
for  the  first  time  those  students  who  secure  the  consent  of 
the  registration  authorities  may  carry  more  than  nine  hours. 
The  maximum  credit  a  student  may  receive  for  the  Summer 
Term  is  ten  hours. 

TRAINING  AND   METHOD   CLASSES 

Nine  Training  and  Method  Classes  have  been  arranged 
for  the  1909  Summer  Term.  Courses  are  differentiated  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  teacher. 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  Graded  Schools,  two  classes. 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  of  Graded  Schools,  two  classes. 

3.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     Genera)  Method. 

4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     Special  method,  three  courses. 

5.  Township  School  Method  and  Management. 

EDUCATORS'    DAY    AND    MODEL    INSTITUTE 

Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  the  fifth  week  (July 
22,  23),  will  be  special  sessions.     Thursday  afternoon  will  be 


given  over  to  the  consideration  of  topics  on  school  improve- 
ment and  school  administration.  Eminent  educators  will 
make  addresses  on  this  afternoon.  Speakers  and  topics  will 
be  announced  later. 

Friday  afternoon  will  be  Model  Institute.  All  the  features 
of  the  best  up-to-date  institute  will  be  exemplified,  including 
the  election  of  officers. 

The  State  School  Commissioner  and  other  prominent 
school  men  of  Ohio  will  be  present  and  participate. 

SPECIAL    LECTURES 

Special  evening  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Auditorium. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  by  specialists  and  will  relate  to 
the  various  public  school  movements  now  in  operation  or 
under  discussion  in  this  and  other  countries. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  annual  excursion  to  Cincinnati  will  occur  on  the 
third  Saturday  of  the  term.  This  excursion  will  be  under  a 
competent  director,  and  will  visit  the  Carey  Sisters'  Home- 
stead, the  Art  Museum,  Zoological  Garden,  Rookwood 
Pottery,  one  of  the  large  printing  presses  of  the  daily'  news- 
paper, in  operation,  and  other  points  of  use  and  interest  to  the 
teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  an  excursion  will  be  given  to 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  under  the  personal  direction  of  a 
special  conductor  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  expense  of  the  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave  will 
be  $11.25  from  Cincinnati.  This  defrays  all  expenses  of  the 
trip :  board,  lodging,  guide  fees  at  the  cave.  The  excursion 
usually  leaves  Oxford  at  6 :55  on  Thursday  evening,  returning 
to  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Regular  registration  day,  Monday,  June  21. 

Classes  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  22. 


Courses  of  Instruction 

Unless  otherwise  statedt  the  classes  meet  for  five  recitations  a  week 


BOTANY 


PROFESSOR  FINK 
MR.  STOVER,  ASSISTANT 

1.  Comparative  Morphology  of  Higher  Plants. — Con- 
tinuation of  course  begun  in  Teachers'  Special  Term.  Stu- 
dents who  studied  the  lower  plants  during  the  summer  of 
1908  may  enter  and  complete  the  study  of  the  higher  plants 
during  the  Summer  Term  of  1909.  See  page  31  for  further 
statement. 

2  ^'  Taxonomy. — An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student 
may  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  systematic  botany.  Students  who 
develop  sufficient  independence  may  continue  the  work  after 
the  first  term.  Other  work  in  botany  must  precede  or  accom- 
pany. Hours  to  be  arranged  and  credit  given  according  to 
results.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00  for  three  hours,  or  $1.50  for 
five  hours. 

7.  Plant  Ecology  and  Physiology. — A  course  in  physiol- 
ogy and  structural  adaptations  of  plants,  with  histologic, 
physiologic  and  field  studies.  A  first  course  for  teachers  and 
also  meeting  the  requirements  of  required  science  in  college. 
Five  class  room  periods  and  six  hours  in  the  laboratory  or 
field  each  week.  Three  and  one-half  hours  credit  and  may  be 
continued  for  equal  credit  during  the  next  summer  term. 
Laboratory  fee,  $1.50. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR   HUGHES 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  WHITCOMB 

INSTRUCTOR  POTTERF 

1  ^'  General  Chemistry.   The  Non-Metals. — Text,  Smith's 
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General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  and  Smith  &  Hale's  Labora- 
tory Outline  of  General  Chemistry. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry.  Six  hours 
recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $2.00.     Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

1  ^-  General  Chemistry.  The  Metals.— Text,  Smith's 
General  Chemistry  for  Colleges  and  Smith  &  Hale's  Labora- 
tory Outline  of  General  Chemistry. 

Students  who  have  had  a  good  high  school  course  in 
chemistry  and  students  who  have  had  the  chemistry  of  the 
non-metals  can  enter  this  class  June  22,  and  taking  up  the 
study  of  the  metals,  can  complete  the  course  in  General 
Chemistry  by  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term.  Six  hours  reci- 
tation and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.00.     Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Students  in  the  above  courses  will  be  required  to  make 
a  deposit  of  $2.50  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Separation  and  identification  of 
the  bases  and  acids,  and  the  analysis  of  unknown  mixtures, 
minerals  and  commercial  products. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1.  Two 
lectures  and  recitations  and  forty  hours  laboratory  work  a 
week.     Eight  hours  credit.     Laboratory  fee,  $8.00. 

Students  in  Chemistry  3  will  be  required  to  make  a  de- 
posit of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage. 

DRAWING 

MISS   ROBINSiON,  MISS   CONE 

11.  Applied  Art. — This  course  covers  the  different  phases 
of  art  taken  up  in  the  public  school. 

The  questions  of  grade  adaptation,  correlation  with  other 
studies,  and  local  limitations  are  carefully  considered: 

1.  The  teaching  of  color  in  the  grades. 

2.  Freehand  drawing  and  perspective. 

3.  Design. 

Five  hours  each  week.     Two  sections.     One  hour  credit. 

13  a  (Vz  b)-  Elementary    Freehand    Drawing. — This    course 

takes  up  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  perspective  and  compo- 
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sition.  The  work  is  done  in  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  and  color. 
Seventeen  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

16^-  Blackboard  Drawing. — The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  promote  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in  connection  with 
the  school  work.  It  will  include  the  principles  of  perspective, 
pose  drawing  and  chalk  modeling.  Five  hours  each  week. 
One  hour  credit.     Four  sections. 

17.  History  of  Art. — This  course  takes  up  the  historical 
development  of  artistic  expression,  the  lives  and  works  of  the 
great  masters,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  picture  study  in 
the  grades.  Five  recitations  each  week.  Two  to  three  hours 
preparation  for  each  recitation.     Three  hours  credit. 

Handwork  for  Lower  Grades. — Three  courses  are  offered 
in  this  subject.  (See  under  Manual  Training  for  description 
of  tnese  courses.) 

PROFESSOR  WHITCOMB 
INSTRUCTOR  PETRY 

21  a  (Vz  b).  Mechanical  Drawing. — The  first  part  of  a 
thorough  elementary  course  in  the  subject.  The  student  will 
make  seventeen  plates,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 
Use  of  instruments,  lettering,  geometrical  problems,  conic 
sections  and  orthographic  projections.  Anthony  used  as  a 
text. 

Students  must  furnish  instruments  and  paper.  Seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

21  (%b)c.  Mechanical  Drawing. — The  second  part  of  the 
course.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  part  or  the 
equivalent.  Fifteen  plates  are  made  embracing  intersections, 
surface  developments,  isometric  projections,  sketching,  work- 
ing drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  printing.  Anthony  used  as  a 
text. 

Seventeen  to  eighteen  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

ECONOMICS    AND    SOCIOLOGY 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR   TODD 

8.  American  Politics. — For  advanced  students  and 
teachers  of  civics  and  history,  who  desire  a  more  intensive 
study  .of  the  principles  underlying  municipal,  state,  and  federal 
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government.  American  government  will  be  studied  not  only 
as  to  form  and  organization,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  (1) 
fundamental  principles,  (2)  the  actual  workings  and  opera- 
tions of  local,  state,  and  federal  administration,  and  (3)  the 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  public  affairs.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  readings  based  on  Ashley's  Federal  State.  Two  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR    PARKER 

11  b  Principles  of  Teaching. — A  concrete  consideration 
of  the  bearing  on  actual  school  room  practice  of  the  principles 
of  habit,  apperception,  attention,  interest,  reasoning,  in- 
dividual differences,  motor  training,  moral  training,  etc. 
Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as  a  text. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  credit.    Two  sections. 

13  ^-  Development  of  Modern  Secondary  Education. — A 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Revival  of  Classical  Scholar- 
ship, origin  of  the  classical  secondary  schools.  Development 
of  national  languages  and  literatures,  of  scientific  culture, 
realization  of  the  need  for  training  for  efficient  participation 
in  the  dominant  institutions  of  modern  society,,  origin  and 
development  of  the  "modern  side"  of  secondary  education. 
History  of  the  American  Grammar  School,  Academy,  High 
School.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND    LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR  UPHAM 

3.  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel. — Lectures, 
reference  work  and  prescribed  reading.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

4.  Dramatic  Poetry  (Shakespeare). — The  laws  and  tech- 
nique of  the  drama,  with  special  reference  to  Shakespeare's 
Richard  H,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra.   Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

9.  English  Classics  in  the  High  School. — Discussions  of 
the  selection,  arrangement  and  methods  of  presenting  the 
high  school  classics.  Critical  studies  in  certain  literary  types. 
Primarily  for  teachers.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CARTER 

1  ^  c.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  collegiate  course  in 
the  principles  of  correct  expression,  supplemented  by  frequent 
exercises.  Sufficient  recitation  time  each  week  to  give  credit 
for  two  terms  (six  hours)  of  Freshman  English.  Baldwin: 
College  Manual  of  Rhetoric. 

7.  Historical  English  Grammar. — Traces  development  of 
forms  and  syntax,  considering  various  problems  in  modern 
English  idiom.  For  teachers  and  collegiate  students.  May 
be  credited  on  English  1.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   RICHARD 

12  ^  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  Language. — Ideals 
and  aims  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  English.  What  is  re- 
quired of  the  teacher  as  to  voice,  manner,  diction,  elocution, 
etc.  Story  telling,  conversation  and  story  reproduction. 
Selection  of  material  for  reading,  memorizing  and  declama- 
tion in  the  various  grades.  Reading  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  teacher  as  interpreter.  Illustrative  treatment  of  selected 
lessons.  Reading  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  sentence,  the 
short  paragraph  and  introduction  of  the  outline.  Composition, 
letter-writing,  language  lessons,  grammar.  A  thorough  study 
and  discussion  of  the  course  in  English  below  the  high  school 
as  adopted  in  the  public  schools  of  some  American  cities. 
Examination  of  the  high  school  course. 

Aims,  material,  method,  composition,  criticism,  oral  dis- 
cussion, versification.     Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

n  ^  English  Literature. — A  review  of  the  entire  field  of 
English  Literature  with  assigned  readings  from  the  master- 
pieces, and  special  biographical  studies.  Any  modern  text 
will  be  useful. 


INSTRUCTOR 


c.  Rhetoric. — A  survey  of  the  principles  of  high-school 
rhetoric  for  mature  students. 

Grammar  Review. — Five  hours  per  week.    Two  sections. 

n  ^-  Section  One. — A  study  of  inflection,  word  analysis, 
concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing  or  word  construc- 
tion and  definition. 

n  2-  Section  Two. — A  study  of  sentence  analysis,  clausal 
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and  phrasal  relation  and  construction,  oral  analysis  and  dia- 
gramming. 

INSTRUCTOR  

n^  American  Literature. — This  course  will  consist  of  a 
review  of  the  History  of  American  Literature  with  studies  in 
the  life  and  times  of  the  principal  American  authors.  As- 
signed readings  from  as  many  authors  as  time  will  permit, 
will  be  required. 

FRENCH 

PROFESSOR  BRANDON,  MR.   BORING  AND  ASSISTANTS 

1.  Elementary  French. — This  course  will  be  divided  as 
follows : 

(a)  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

(b)  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction.  One  hour 
per  day. 

(c)  Grammar  and  composition.     One  hour  per  day. 

(d)  Conversation  and  drill  in  pronunciation.  One  hour 
per  day. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more 
divisions  of  it  may  be  taken  separately.  No  division  will  be 
given  unless  elected  by  at  least  five  students.  Students  who 
elect  the  entire  course,  give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and 
show  aptitude  for  the  study,  may  thereby  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  second  year  college  course  in  French.  The 
work  is  largely  on  the  laboratory  plan,  and  the  credit  is 
figured  at  three-fifths  of  the  class  time.  Nine  hours  credit. 
2  ^-  Modern  Prose. — Rapid  reading  from  modern  story 
writers.  Review  of  grammar.  Oral  and  written  reproduc- 
tions. Eight  recitations  per  week.  Two  each  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  one  each  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. This  course  is  offered  especially  to  accommodate  those 
students  who  have  one  year  of  French  and  are  compelled  to 
do  the  second  year  in  summer  terms.  The  course  will  con- 
stitute a  cycle  of  three  terms,  corresponding  to  the  three 
terms  of  French  2.  In  the  summer  of  1909  it  will  correspond 
to  French  2^\  in  1910  to  French  2 ^  and  in  1911  to  French  2^. 
It  will  not  be  given  unless  elected  by  five  students.  Three 
hours  credit. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

PROFESSOR  HOKE 

1 1  b  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Regional  Geography. — 
Through  a  study  of  relative  position,  climate,  topography, 
geology  and  world  relations,  in  their  broader  features,  a  basis 
is  developed  for  the  division  of  the  earth  into  great  geographic 
provinces  or  "Major  Natural  Regions."  By  thus  securing  a 
world  view  of  these  major  regions,  their  characteristics  and 
relations,  a  great  economy  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  student  may  be  assured.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  physical  geography  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
the  course  with  profit.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  three 
lectures. 

12  ^-  Geography  of  Europe. — A  study  of  the  leading 
geographic  features  of  the  various  sections  of  Europe.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  sources  of  geographic  material, 
and  to  methods  of  study  and  teaching.  Open  to  high  school 
graduates  who  have  had  a  good  course  in  physical  geography. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

n.  Review  Geography. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  main 
geographic  features  of  the  earth.  While  this  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  assist  teachers  in  their  preparation  for 
examination,  yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  material 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  gain  some  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  modern  geography. 

GERMAN 

PROFESSOR    HANDSCHIN,   ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    LUEBKE 
AND   ASSISTANT 

1.  Elementary  German. — This  six-weeks'  course  is 
planned  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  German.  Credit 
in  this  course  is  granted  only  upon  completion  of  certain  addi- 
tional outside  reading.  To  take  it  successfully,  the  student 
will  find  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 

The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one 
or  more  divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken 
separately.    The  credit  for  the  complete  course  is  nine  hours, 

The  work  consists  of  the  following: 
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a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction  and  conversation.  One 
hour  per  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition.  One  hour  per  day.  All 
the  exercises  five  days  per  week. 

2  a  (1/2  b)  Sophomore  German. — For  second-year  students. 
Reading,  and  oral  reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  Transla- 
tion into  German.  Ten  hours  per  week.  This  course  is 
recommended  only  to  Summer  School  students.  Four  and  one- 
half  hours  credit,  or  according  to  work  done.  The  reading 
and  grammatical  work  is  alternated  from  summer  to  summer, 
so  that  a  student  completes  German  2  by  taking  this  course 
two  summers  in  succession. 

10.  Teachers'  Course. — A  critical  study  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions and  practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers 
of  German  or  French  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the 
work.    Two  hours  per  week.    One  hour  credit. 

11.  Development  of  the  Modem  German  Novel. — A 
course  for  advanced  students  of  German,  and  post-graduates. 
The  course  is  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  historical  and  critical  study  of  literature.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  reports.  Two  hours  per  week.  One  and 
one-half  hour  credit  or  according  to  amount  of  work  done. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  is  an  organization  of  students  and 
instructors  interested  in  the  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  and  of  German  life  and  culture.  Four  meetings 
are  held  during  the  summer,  on  Thursday  evenings.  The 
programs  consist  chiefly  of  German  conversation  and  singing 
of  German  songs.  Advanced  students,  especially  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  German,  and  others  who  wish  to  keep  up  their 
knowledge  of  German,  are  invited. 

HISTORY 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  BRADFORD 

1  ^  c.  History  of  Modem  Europe. — The  history  of  Europe 
from  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  the  present  time.  Two 
hours  of  class  room  work  each  day.     Five  hours  credit. 
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3  ^'  History  of  England. — From  the  accession  of  the 
Tudors  to  the  present  time.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  TODD 

12  ^'  American  History. — An  intensive  study  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  periods.  For  advanced  students  and 
teachers.  This  period  has  been  selected  for  special  study  be- 
cause it  is  probably  the  least  understood  period  in  American 
history.  Among  the  topics  given  special  emphasis  are  the 
right  of  secession,  the  war  powers  of  the  president,  the 
changes  in  and  development  of  the  federal  constitution  in  war 
times,  the  theories  of  reconstruction,  actual  reconstruction, 
the  undoing  of  reconstruction,  etc.  It  is  the  aim  to  cover  the 
period  from  1860  to  1876.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

n.  American  History  Review. — A  rapid,  but  thorough, 
review  of  the  most  important  features  of  United  States  his- 
tory from  1789  to  the  present  time. 

MISS  ALVORD 

Institutional  History. — A  brief  review  of  primitive  and 
Oriental  institutions  will  be  given  to  establish  a  setting  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  institutions.  The 
consideration  of  Feudalism,  Chivalry  and  the  Mediaeval 
Church  will  conclude  the  course.  The  relations  of  Geography 
and  History  will  be  emphasized.  The  work  will  be  offered  in 
two  sections,  dealing  with  different  periods  so  that  those  who 
take  the  first  half  of  the  work  one  summer  may  have  a  chance 
to  complete  it  another. 

11  a.  Primitive  Through  Greek.  Two  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

11^-  Roman  and  Mediaeval.  Two  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

12  c.  The  Teaching  of  History. 

The  aim  and  value  of  history  in  elementary  education, 
together  with  courses  of  study,  suggested  by  prominent  edu- 
cators of  our  day,  will  be  considered.  A  study  of  the  present 
trend  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction will  conclude  the  work  of  the  term.  Two  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 
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LATIN 

PROFESSOR    WILDMAN 

1.  Odes  of  Horace. — A  course  in  Horace's  Odes  will  be 
given  adapted  to  students  who  are  reading  the  odes  for  the 
first  time  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
them.  Besides  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  selected 
poems,  there  will  be  talks  and  discussions  on  poetry  equally 
valuable  to  teachers  of  English  literature.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

12.  Course  for  Teachers. — This  will  consist  of  a  series  of 
readings  from  Cicero  and  Virgil.  Three  or  four  of  the 
orations  will  be  read  with  comments,  chiefly  pertaining  to 
style  and  interpretation.  After  a  careful  analysis  of  an  oration 
it  will  be  read  at  one  sitting  with  as  much  of  the  spirit  and 
fire  which  the  content  calls  for  as  is  possible.  The  same  plan 
will  be  followed  in  the  handling  of  two  or  three  books  of 
Virgil's  ^neid.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  add  freshness  and 
interest  to  these  classics  which  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
read  every  year  with  immature  students,  thereby  losing  for 
the  teacher  some  of  their  emotional  power.  The  course  is 
designed  for  teachers  of  Latin.  Those,  however,  who  are  not 
familiar  with  Cicero  and  Virgil  will  find  in  this  course  an 
opportunity  to  gain  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  these 
authors.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

PROFESSOR  WILDMAN,   ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   HADSEL   AND 
ASSISTANT 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  enlarged  scope  of  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  Latin  department.  The  plan  as  out- 
lined in  the  courses  below  enables  a  student  to  complete  any 
year  of  High  School  Latin  either  (1)  in  the  Teachers'  Special 
Term  of  twelve  weeks  or  (2)  in  two  summer  sessions. 

To  do  this  classes  recite  daily  the  first  six  weeks  and 
twice  a  day  during  the  summer  session.  Students  enrolling 
for  courses  meeting  twice  a  day,  must  not  register  for  much 
other  work. 

teachers'  SPECIAL  TERM 

The  following  are  the   courses  to  be  given,   beginning 
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^th  the  Teachers'  Special  Term  and  running  throughout  the 
summer  session  as  a^  b^  o?,  etc.,  below. 

a^-  Beginning  Latin.     Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

b  ^-  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

c^-  (Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition. 
Given  in  1910.) 

d  1-  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Given  in  1909. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

One  recitation  daily  first  six  weeks.  Two  recitations 
daily  summer  session.    See  a^  b^  etc.,  below. 

SUMMER    TERM 

a  2-  Advanced  Beginning  Latin.    Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

b  2-  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

c  2-  (Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition.  Given 
in  1910.) 

(12.  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Given  in  1909. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

Two  recitations  daily.  For  each  of  these  courses  in  con- 
nection with  Latin  a^,  b^,  c^,  d^,  begun  at  commencement  of 
Teachers'  Special  Term  or  taken  the  preceding  summer,  a 
year's  credit  in  preparatory  Latin  is  given.  Students  ranking 
Freshmen  without  conditions  will  receive  college  credit  for 
the  Virgil  course. 

The  following  courses  are  designed  for  those  wishing  to 
complete  a  year's  Latin  in  two  summer  sessions.  One  recita- 
tion daily. 

a  1-  Beginning  Latin.    Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

b  1-  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

c  1-  Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition.  Given 
in  1909. 

di-   (Virgil's  Aeneid.     Given  in  1910). 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

PROFESSOR  F.   C.  WHITCOMB 
INSTRUCTOR  PETRY 
MISS  

The  following  courses  offer  opportunities  for  those  who 
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wish  to  prepare  to  teach  or  supervise  manual  training  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  in  high  schools.  They  also  give 
teachers,  principals  or  superintendents  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  educational  handwork. 

By  taking  several  of  these  courses  students  may  devote 
their  entire  time  to  this  kind  of  work.  A  maximum  of  nine 
hours  is  allowed  in  this  department  during  the  Summer  Term. 

12.  Woodworking  for  Upper  Grades  and  High  School. — 
An  elementary  course  in  bench  work  in  wood. 

Designs  and  working  designs  precede  the  work  in  con- 
struction. A  full  bench  equipment  of  tools  used.  Fee  for 
material,  75  cents.  Two  conferences  and  fiften  hours  shop 
work  each  week.    Three  hours  credit  for  six  weeks'  course. 

13  a  (i/^b).  Design  and  Handwork  for  Lower  Grades. — This 
course  includes  the  different  forms  of  handwork  which  are 
profitable  and  practicable  for  grades  one  to  four  or  five.  The 
work  is  developed  from  the  study  of  history  and  literature, 
beginning  with  primitive  life  and  ending  with  present  social 
life. 

Designs  are  made  and  applied  to  work  in  clay,  paper  and 
cardboard,  raffia,  weaving  and  leather  tooling.  Fee  for  ma- 
terial, 75  cents.  Fifteen  to  seventeen  hours  each  week.  One- 
half  of  the  regular  year's  work  is  done  in  this  section.  Three 
hours  credit. 

13  ^  ^  A  short  course  comprising  one-half  of  the  first 
term's  work  of  the  regular  year.  Fee,  25  cents.  Five  hours 
each  week.    One  hour  credit. 

13  ^  ^  A  short  course  comprising  the  second  half  of  the 
first  term's  work  of  the  regular  year.  Designed  especially 
for  those  who  had  the  short  course  (Draw.  11*)  last  summer. 
Fee,  25  cents.    Five  hours  each  week.    One  hour  credit' 

16  (y2b)  c.  Materials,  Tools  and  Methods. — Course  begun 
in  Teachers'  Special  Term  (see  description  there).  Students 
may  enter  this  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  School 
and  take  the  first  part  of  the  course  at  another  time.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit  for  the  six  weeks. 

17  a  (%b).  Furniture  Design  and  Construction. — The  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  furniture 
studied.  Each  piece  of  work  is  designed  and  a  working  draw- 
ing made  before  it  is  constructed.     Simple  decoration  used  on 
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some  pieces.  A  study  is  made  of  different  styles  of  furniture. 
Course  12  or  the  equivalent  is  prerequisite  to  this  course. 
Fee,  $1.50.  Three  recitations;  readings,  drawings  and  shop 
work,  twenty  hours  each  week.  Four  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

18  (^b)  c.  Art  Metal  Work. — Course  begun  in  Teachers' 
Special  Term  (see  description  there).  Students  may  enter 
this  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  Summer  Term  and  take 
the  first  part  at  another  time.  Fee  for  material  for  six  weeks' 
course,  $1.00.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

19.  Wood  Turning. — A  comprehensive  course  dealing 
with  the  problems  usually  considered  in  such  a  course.  Fee 
for  material,  $1.00.  One  conference  and  sixteen  hours  turning 
each  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

20  ^y^h)  c.  Economics  of  the  Manual  Arts. — A  study  is 
made  of  the  cost  of  equipment  and  maintenance  for  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  construction  work  for  all  grades  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school,  domestic  science 
and  domestic  art.  Rouillion  is  used  as  a  text,  which  is  sup- 
plemented by  reports,  readings,  drawings,  etc.  This  course 
may  be  taken  by  superintendents  and  others  who  wish  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  what  is  needed  to  install  the 
manual  arts.  Five  recitations  a  week ;  each  recitation  will  re- 
quire from  two  to  three  hours  preparation.  Three  hours  credit. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  YOUNG 

14.  Advanced  Algebra  for  High  School  Teachers. — This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  already  teach- 
ing or  intend  to  teach  algebra  in  preparatory  schools,  and  a 
knowledge  of  algebra  on  the  part  of  those  electing  the  course 
will  be  assumed,  equal  to  that  which  one  would  get  from 
Course  1^  (in  "College  Algebra").  The  first  two  weeks  will 
be  spent  in  the  study  of  the  number  system,  the  algebraic 
operations  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  latter.  Systems  of 
equations  in  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  will  then  be 
discussed  carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher.  Next  the 
polynomial  in  one  unknown,  and  the  equation  involving  the 
same  will  be  considered  carefully.    The  course  will  close  with 
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a  discussion  of  undetermined  forms,  infinite  series  and  the 
theory  of  Hmits. 

This  work  will  enable  the  teacher  to  answer  intelligently 
any  question  which  may  arise  later  when  he  or  she  is  teaching 
the  subject.  Most  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  taken  from 
Fine's  College  Algebra.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

1  ^'  College  Algebra. — The  customary  college  course,  in- 
cluding the  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The 
equivalent  of  the  algebra  part  of  Liberal  Arts  Course  Math.  1^- 
Text,  Fine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  plane  geometry 
and  a  present  working  knowledge  of  algebra  through 
quadratics.    Six  hours  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

a.  Rapid  Review  of  High  School  Algebra. — A  treatment 
of  the  whole  of  elementary  algebra  through  quadratic  equa- 
tions, ratio,  logarithms,  etc.,  designed  especially  for  those  who 
have  previously  pursued  the  subject  and  desire  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  principles  and  logic  of  algebra  together 
with  a  review  drill  in  algebraic  processes.  Text,  Tanner's 
High  School  Algebra.  The  course  begins  May  11,  covering 
chapters  I-X  during  the  first  six  weeks  and  chapters  XI-XXII 
during  the  summer  term. 

PROFESSOR  FEENEY 

11^-  Mathematics. — The  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics. A  brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics with  discussion  of  present  practice  and  of  the  proper 
place  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  grades. 
Papers  on  assigned  topics.  For  upper  grade  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents.  Text,  Smith's  The  Teaching  of 
Elementary  Mathematics.  Readings  from  McLellan  and 
Dewey,  Brooks,  Cajori,  Conant,  Gow,  etc.  Two  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  FINCH 

1  ^-  Trigonometry. — The  fundamental  principles  and  the- 
orems with  their  application  to  analytic  reductions  and  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles  and  various  geometric  and  physical 
problems.  Six  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  The  exact 
equivalent  of  the  trigonometry  part  of  Liberal  Arts  Course 
Math.     1  a  ^-     Text,    Hall     &    Frink's    Trigonometry.     Pre- 


requisites,  a  working  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics 
and  of  plane  geometry. 

a  2-  Algebra  Continued. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
that  begun  May  11,  and  includes  fractions,  simple  equations, 
simultaneous  equations,  involution  and  evolution.  Text, 
Slaught  and  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra. 

b  2-  Plane  Geometry  Continued. — Books  III,  IV,  and  V 
of  Wentworth's  text. 

c  1-  Solid  Geometry.— Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  Went- 
worth's text. 

INSTRUCTOR   

a  ^'  Algebra  Beginning. — This  course  will  comprise  the 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  and  fractions.  Text, 
Slaught  &  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra. 

a  3-  Algebra  Advanced. — This  course  will  cover  the 
theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  and  quadratic  equations.  Text, 
Slaught  &  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra. 

b  ^-  Plane  Geometry  Beginning. — Books  I  and  II  of 
Wentworth's  text. 

SUPERINTENDENT  TURNIPSEED 

n^-  Arithmetic,  Mensuration. — A  study  of  the  relations 
involved  in  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solu- 
tion of  numerous  problems.     Square  and  cube  roots. 

n2-  Arithmetic,  Percentage. — A  study  of  the  business 
conditions  under  which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks, 
commission,  etc.,  with  solution  of  problems.    Two  sections. 

MUSIC 

DIRECTOR  BURKE 

11.  General  Course  in  Singing. — The  elements  of  music. 
Analysis  of  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales.  Triads  of 
the  scales.  Seventh  chords.  Oral  and  written  dictation.  Voice 
and  ear  training.  Breathing,  tone  production,  enunciation, 
phrasing,  and  expression.  Composition  of  melodies.  Choral 
singing.     One  hour  credit. 

12.  Music  in  the  Elementary  School. — The  child's  voice. 
Ear  training.  Rhythm.  Dictation.  Study  of  songs  and  in- 
strumental music   adapted  to  the  kindergarten  and   primary 


grades.  The  Rote  song.  Composition  of  original  melodies. 
Technical  work  in  reading  and  writing  music.  Music  in  the 
upper  grades.  The  adolescent  voice.  Song  interpretation. 
Educational  music,  theory,  and  practical  application  of  prin- 
ciples. The  course  is  based  on  the  four  volumes  of  the 
melodic  music  series.     One  hour  credit. 

I.  Music  Appreciation. — General  history,  development, 
and  influence  of  ancient  music.  The  early  Christian  music. 
Elements  of  musical  form  and  analysis.  Folk  songs.  Poly- 
phonic music.  Development  of  musical  instruments.  The 
orchestra.  Rise  of  dramatic  and  instrumental  music.  The 
development  of  vocal  art.  The  opera  and  oratorio.  Classical 
and  romantic  music.  Aesthetics  of  music.  Modern  music 
and  musicians.  The  course  is  based  on  Hamilton's  "Outlines 
of  Music  History,"  with  certain  assigned  readings,  and  is 
specially  designed  for  persons  who  wish  to  increase  their 
capacity  for  musical  enjoyment  without  making  a  practical 
study  of  the  art.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

NATURAL    HISTORY    AND    AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS 
MR.  MINNICH  AND  MR.   o'bYRNE 

II.  Nature  Study. — Consideration  of  problems  and 
methods  of  the  subject  with  particular  reference  to  country 
and  village  schools.  Practical  illustrations,  chiefly  birds  and 
insects,  will  be  taken  from  the  natural  and  industrial  environ- 
ment of  Oxford.  Lectures,  discussions,  field  and  laboratory 
work.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

13.  Agriculture. — This  course  extends  through  two  sum- 
mer terms  and  is  intended  to  equip  teachers  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  high  schools.  For  summer  of  1909: 
Factors  of  plant  nutrition  and  growth,  including  special  atten- 
tion to  soils  and  their  improvement.  Use  of  government 
publications.  Lectures,  discussions,  field  and  laboratory  work. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

n.  Physiology. — An  elementary  course  covering  such 
phases  of  the  subject  as  should  receive  attention  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  care 
of  body  and  sanitation. 
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PHYSICAL   CULTURE 

DIRECTOR  STONE 

Courses  offered  will  be  especially  adapted  to  teachers, 
and  to  the  needs  of  public  schools,  and  will  consist  of  Swedish 
Movements,  Wands,  Indian  Clubs  for  women  and  men,  and  a 
course  of  general  gymnastics. 

PHYSICS 

tROFESSOR  CULLER 

a^-  Elementary  Physics. — Four  recitations  per  week  and 
three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text-book, 
Culler's  Physics.  The  aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in 
two  summer  terms. 

a  2-  Continuation  Elementary  Physics. — The  second  half 
of  high  school  physics  for  those  who  have  completed  a^. 

a^-  Elementary  Laboratory  Physics. — Special  provision 
will  be  made  for  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do 
the  laboratory  work  in  physics  required  for  admission  to 
Freshman  class,  but  have  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  all  of  the  above  courses  the  applicant  should  be  well 
grounded  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

12.  Physical  Nature  Study. — Text,  Culler's  First  Book  in 
Physics.  This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  on  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject,  and  detailed  directions  for  making  and 
manipulating  apparatus  and  experiments.  It  is  a  course  in 
physical  nature  study  and  applies  directly  to  the  teaching  of 
geography,  physiology,  hygiene  and  kindred  subjects.  Work 
complete  in  six  weeks.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING 

PROFESSOR   GATES 

11^-  Public  School  Reading. — Work  will  be  divided  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted 
toward  an  easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school 
room  and  in  the  reading  recitation ;  three  hours  a  week  will 
be  given  to  the  study  of  selections  used  in  the  grades,  chiefly 
poetry,  criticisms  of  reading  done  in  the  class  and  a  few  lec- 
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tures  on  special  methods  of  study.  Two  and  one-half  hours 
credit.    Two  sections. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  the 
subject  without  thought  of  pursuing  it  during  the  regular 
academic  year. 

11^-  Reading. — Exercises  from  the  common  styles  of 
literature.  Study  and  practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  strong  clear  expression.  A 
limited  amount  of  outside  reading  relative  to  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  reading  recitation,  together  with  class  lectures  on 
the  same  subject. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  expect  to  continue 
the  regular  two-year  normal  course.  It  corresponds  with  the 
first  term  of  public  speaking  in  the  normal  school,  with  the 
exception  of  one-half  hour  difference  in  credit.  Those  expect- 
ing to  continue  the  work  should  see  the  instructor  before 
registering.     Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

(This  course  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  Course  1^-) 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR   MINNICH 

12.  School  Organization  for  Upper  Grades  of  Elementary 

Schools.— Course  of  study,  selection  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terial, adjustment  of  classes,  school  room  hygiene,  school  law. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

TRAINING    FOR    PRIMARY    GRADES 

PROFESSOR   LOGAN,   MISS   SUMMERS   AND    ASSISTANTS 

The  course  in  training  for  primary  teachers  will  be  based 
on  the  following  plan : 

I.     Lecture  daily  on 

1.  Choice  of  material. 

2.  Arrangement  of  material. 

3.  Methods  of  presentation. 

4.  Relation  of  school  subjects  to  material. 
II.     Observation  of  teaching  in  mxodel  school. 

III.  Recitation  three  times  a  week,  consisting  of  reports 
of  observation  in  model  school  and  of  various  primary  courses 
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of  study,  criticisms  of  text-books,  making  of  lesson  plans,  etc. 

There  will  be  two  general  courses,  each  embracing  the 
above  kinds  of  work. 

P  11  ^  For  Grades  I  and  II. — The  subject  matter  of  lan- 
guage and  reading  emphasized.  Values  of  methods  of  pre- 
sentation of  myths,  poems  and  stories.  Modes  of  reproduc- 
tion, dramatization,  making,  etc.,  considered.  Correlation  of 
number,  writing,  handwork  and  other  modes  of  expression 
discussed.     Two  hours  credit. 

P  11  <^  For  Grades  III  and  IV. — Materials  suggested  for 
the  content  side  of  reading,  language,  number,  arithmetic. 
Modes  of  presentation  discussed.     Two  hours  credit. 

TRAINING   FOR   UPPER    GRADES 

PROFESSOR  FEENEY 

U  1 1  *^    Conduct  of  the  Recitation  in  Upper  Grades. — A 

study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
forms  of  recitations.  American  and  German  types.  The 
American  ideal.  The  art  of  questioning.  Outside  reading. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

ni  Township  School  Organization  and  Management. — A 
discussion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the 
township  school,  including  organization,  daily  program,  re- 
lation of  subjects,  selection  and  use  of  material  for  instruction. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  unification  of  work  with  a 
view  to  economy  of  time  and  energy. 


INSTRUCTOR 


n2  Reading  Circle  Work  in  Pedagogy. — Recitations  and 
discussions  based  on  the  text  in  Pedagogy  adopted  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  the  coming  year. 
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Teachers^  Special  Term 


May  10  to  July  30—Twelve  Weeks 

The  Teachers'  Special  Term  is  designed  to  accommodate 
teachers  whose  schools  close  early  in  May. 

As  far  as  possible  courses  are  arranged  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  those  desiring  to  do  advanced  work  and  for  those 
preparing  for  professional,  elementary  or  high  school  certifi- 
cates and  for  state  certificates. 

Most  of  the  courses  beginning  May  10  will  be  twelve 
week  courses,  continuing  through  the  Summer  Term. 

COURSES    GIVING    LIBERAL    ARTS    AND    NORMAL 
COLLEGE   CREDIT 

Botany  1. 

Comparative  Morphology  of  Plants. — A  beginning  course, 
covering  the  essentials  of  Botany  1  in  college,  and  giving  the 
best  foundation  for  teaching  and  further  preparation.  The  lower 
plants  studied  during  the  first  six  weeks  and  the  higher  during 
the  second  six  weeks.  Students  who  studied  the  lower  plants 
during  the  Summer  Term  of  1908  may  enter  and  complete  the 
higher  plants  during  the  Summer  Term  of  1909.  Five  class 
room  periods  and  three  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Eight 
hours  credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 
Chemistry  1^- 

General  Chemistry.  Text,  Smith's  General  Chemistry  for 
Colleges,  and  Smith  &  Hale's  Laboratory  Outline  of  General 
Chemistry.  Six  hour  recitation  and  four  three-hour  labora- 
tory periods.  Class  beginning  May  10  will  complete  the 
course  in  Freshman  Chemistry  by  the  end  of  Summer  Term. 
All  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry  should  enter  this 
course  May  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Deposit  to  cover 
breakage  of  apparatus,  $2.50.     Nine  hours  credit. 
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Elementary  Agriculture  13. 

This  course  is  arranged  especially  for  teachers  of  grammar 
or  high  schools  in  rural  communities.  Methods  of  work, 
equipment,  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  given  in  addition 
to  a  regular  laboratory  course  in  plant  propagation.  Two 
hours  lectures  or  recitations.  Three  hours  laboratory  a  week. 
Credit  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 
History  14. 

A  survey  of  the  salient  features  of  Greek  and  Roman 
History.  Outlines,  class  discussions,  reports  and  papers  on 
special  topics.  Students  desiring  college  credit  should  notify 
the  instructor  in  advance  and  arrange  for  special  library  work. 
Such  students  may  receive  three  hours  credit.  Six  recitations 
a  week  for  six  weeks. 
Manual  Training. 

By  devoting  their  entire  time  to  manual  training  during 
the  twelve  weeks  of  this  term,  students  may  make  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours  credit  and  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  make  a 
beginning  toward  teaching  the  subject. 

The    Department    of    Manual    Arts    has    more    calls    for 
Manual  Training  teachers  than  it  can  supply  and  the  demand 
is  increasing  every  year. 
12.  Woodworking  for  Upper  Grades  and  High  School. 

An  elementary  course  in  bench  work  in  wood.  Designs 
and  working  drawings  precede  the  work  in  construction.  A 
full  bench  equipment  of  tools  used.  Fee  for  material,  75  cents. 
Two  conferences  and  fifteen  hours  shop  work  each  week. 
Three  hours  credit  for  six  weeks. 
16  a  (Vzb).  Materials,  Tools  and  Methods. 

The  following  topics  are  considered : 

(a)  Structure  and  defects  of  wood ;  (b)  Special  study  of 
woods  adapted  to  manual  training  purposes ;  (c)  The  forest 
and  lumbering;  (d)  Processes  of  construction;  (e)  Study 
of  tools  ;    (f)  Wood-finishing. 

Three  recitations  and  six-hours  readings,  reports  and  shop 
work  a  week.    Three  hours  credit  for  the  twelve  weeks  course. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit  for  six  weeks. 
18  a  (%b).  Art  Metal  Work. 

Instruction  in  pierced,  riveted,  hammered  and  beaten 
work  in  sheet  metal ;   the  making  of  shades,  lanterns,  and  the 
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forming  of  bowls,  trays,  boxes  and  other  shapes,  together  with 
their  decoration  by  chasing,  enameHng,  etc.  Fee  for  material, 
$2.00  for  the  twelve  weeks'  course.  Two  conferences  and 
fifteen  hours  shop  work  each  week.  Six  hours  credit  for  the 
twelve  weeks'  course.  Students  may  take  this  course  for  six 
weeks  only  and  complete  the  course  at  some  other  time. 
Education  1 1  b- 

A  beginning  course  in  educational  psychology.  Text, 
Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  To  run  six  weeks.  Five 
hours  a  week.    Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

COURSES  GIVING  NORMAL  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

Drawing  16  ^  (%b).     Blackboard  Drawing. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  training  in  broad  chalk 
and  outline   drawing  for  the  blackboard.     Five   hours   each 
week.    One  hour  credit. 
Music  11. 

Rudiments  of  music  for  teachers  desiring  to  prepare  in 
public  school  music.     Three  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks.    One- 
half  hour  credit. 
Training  P  1 1  '^^     Primary  Method. 

Method  in  language,  number,  spelling  construction  work, 
etc.,  for  the  Grades  I  and  II,  four  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
Two  hours  credit.  Continues  in  the  Summer  Term  as  Train- 
ing Pile. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    COURSES 

English  c. — Rhetoric. 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  for  mature  students. 
Latin. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  enlarged  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Latin  department.  The  plan  as  outlined  in  the 
courses  below  enables  a  student  to  complete  any  year  of  High 
School  Latin  either  (1)  in  the  Teachers'  Special  Term  of 
twelve  weeks  or  (2)  in  two  summer  sessions. 

To  do  this  classes  recite  daily  the  first  six  weeks  and 
twice  a  day  during  the  summer  session.  Students  enrolling 
for  courses  meeting  twice  a  day,  must  not  register  for  much 
other  work. 
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The  following  are  the  courses  to  be  given,  beginning  with 
the  Teachers'  Special  Term  and  running  throughout  the  sum- 
mer session,  as  Latin  a^  b^,  c^,  etc.     See  page  22. 

Latin  a^- — Beginning  Latin.    Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 

Latin  b^- — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition. 

Latin  c^ — (Cicero's    Orations,   with   Prose    Composition. 
Given  in  1910.) 

Latin  d^- — Virgil's  Aeneid.    Given  in  1909. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

One  recitation  daily  first  six  weeks.    Two  recitations  daily 
summer  session. 
Mathematics — Algebra. 

a    Rapid  review  of  good  high  school  text. 

a^  Course  for  beginners. 

a^  Course  for  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  term's  work. 

This  course  will  comprise  the  following  topics :    Radicals, 
Quadratics,  Binomial  Theorem,  Logarithms.     Other  subjects 
will  be  given  if  a  majority  of  the  class  wish  them. 
b^  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  Plane 
Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  the  solution  of  original 
exercises.     Corresponds  to   Mathematics   b^.   Gives   entrance 
credit, 
c^  Solid  Geometry. 

For   beginners   or   those   who   have   had    some   previous 
work. 
Physics  a. 

Course  in  elementary  physics  beginning  May  10,  consist- 
ing of  five  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods  each  week. 
Text,  Culler's  Physics.  Course  completed  in  twelve  weeks. 
Applicants  should  defer  this  work  until  they  have  had  a  good 
course  in  elementary  algebra  and  geometry. 


REVIEW   OF   THE   COMMON   BRANCHES 

Arithmetic  n^-     Percentage. 

A  study  of  the  business  conditions  tmder  which  arise 
problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commission,  etc.,  with  solution 
of  problems. 
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Geography  n.    Review  Geography. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features  of  the 
earth.  While  this  course  is  intended  primarily  to  assist 
teachers  in  their  preparation  for  examination,  yet  the  attempt 
is  made  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  gain  some  insight  into  the  spirit  of  modern  geography. 
Five  hours  per  week. 
Literature  n  E. 

History  of  English  Literature  with  a  study  of  life  and 
times  of  chief  authors,  and  such  readings  from  masterpieces 
as  time  will  permit. 
Training  n. 

Township  school  method  and  management. 

These  four  courses  (Arithmetic,  Geography,  Literature, 
Training)  provide  a  full  schedule  for  those  desiring  review 
work  during  the  first  six  weeks.  During  the  Summer  Term 
they  may  review  History,  American  Literature,  Grammar, 
Physiology,  Mensuration  in  Arithmetic,  and  other  subjects. 

Address  all  communications  regarding  Summer  Term,. 
Teachers'  Special  Term  and  Teachers'  Course  to 

H.  C.  MINNICH, 
Dean  Ohio  State  Normal  College. 

GUY  POTTER  BENTON, 

President  of  Miami  University. 
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General  Statement 


The  Eighth  Summer  School  of  Miami  University  will  open 
Monday,  June  20,  1910,  and  continue  six  weeks,  closing  Fn'day, 
July  29.  Teachers  will  register  on  Monday;  classes  begin  on 
Tuesday.  We  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  to  the  unusual  facilities  for  thorough  preparation  for  the 
highest  requirements  of  teaching.  The  professional  and  aca- 
demic courses  have  been  organized  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  teachers  of  the  State, 
as  such  needs  have  been  revealed  in  the  past  seven  Summer 
Terms.  Intensive  courses  are  provided  for  in  English,  French, 
Latin,  German,  Chemistry,  and  Manual  Training,  in  which  scu- 
dents  may  pursue  a  single  course,  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
that  course. 

All  classes  recite  five  times  a  week  unless  otherwise  stated 
in  the  description  of  the  course. 

COURSES 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  professional  and  academic 
classes  will  be  organized.  All  collegiate  work  will  be  credited 
toward  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  the  State  Normal  diploma. 

OXFORD 

Oxford  is  especially  adapted  for  a  summer  school.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well 
shaded;  it  has  fine  drinking  water,  the  famous  Talawanda 
water;  it  is  cleanly,  has  no  saloons  and  is  free  from  immoral 
influences  of  cities.  The  long  and  splendid  careers  of  the 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford  College  for  Women, 
and  Miami  University  have  made  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  ideal  for  young  people. 

Oxford  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  Eastern 
Indiana  and  Northern  Kentucky.  Oxford  has  ten  daily  trains, 
making  good  connections  with  railroads  and  traction  lines  at 
Dayton,  Hamilton  and  Cincinnati. 


EXPENSES 

Registration  fee  of  $3.00 ;  no  tuition. 

Women's  Dormitory. — Hepburn  Hall  will  accommodate 
100  ladies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  dormi- 
tories in  Ohio,  furnished  with  bath  rooms,  electric  lights,  steam 
heat  and  all  modern  appointments.  A  dining  hall  is  main- 
tained in  the  dormitory.  All  rooms  are  well  ventilated  and 
lighted,  and  each  has  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  the  campus  and 
surrounding  scenery.  South  Cottage,  Hamilton  Cottage,  and 
New  Cottage,  with  accommodations  for  thirty-seven  young 
ladies,  have  been  provided  for  in  addition  to  Hepburn  Hall. 
Room  and  board  in  the  hall  and  in  the  cottages,  $3.00  per  week. 
Rooms  should  be  engaged  early. 

Rooms  in  town,  75c  to  $1.00  per  week.  Rooms  in  the 
Men's  Dormitories,  $5.00  per  term  where  two  occupy  one  room. 
These  rooms  are  furnished.  Students  rooming  in  the  dormi- 
tories and  cottages  must  supply  themselves  with  sheets,  pillow 
cases  and  towels.  The  dormitories  have  all  modern  con- 
veniences. 

Board  at  the  University  Inn,  $2.00  per  week,  under  Hep- 
burn Hall  management.  All  students  rooming  in  Hepburn 
Hall  and  the  cottages  board  at  Hepburn  Hall.  The  University 
Inn  will  accommodate  125. 

Board  in  clubs,  $2.75  per  week. 

Total  expense  for  the  term,  $19.50  to  $24.00. 

FACULTIES 

The  regular  professors  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  and 
of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College  are  the  instructors  for  the 
Summer  School.  Fifty  professors,  instructors  and  lecturers 
will  constitute  the  corps  for  the  1910  Summer  School. 

Believing  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  the  policy 
of  the  Miami  Summer  Term  is  that  of  employing  professors 
of  known  scholarship  and  successful  experience. 

ADMISSION 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Term,  but  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  courses  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared. 


ADVANCED  REGISTRATION 

It  will  greatly  relieve  students  from  the  necessary  strain 
of  waiting  and  often  hurried  registration  upon  the  opening  day 
if  they  would  register  in  advance. 

Students  desiring  to  register  in  advance  will  upon  request, 
addressed  to  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  be  furnished  with  hour 
schedule,  blanks  and  directions. 

SIZE  OF  CLASSES 

Sections  are  made  where  a  large  number  of  students 
register  in  a  course,  so  that  classes  are  never  too  large  for 
efficient  instruction.  Forty-five  is  considered  a  maximum 
number  for  a  class.  No  class  will  be  organized  with  registra- 
tion less  than  five. 

CREDITS 

All  courses  numbered  1  to  30  give  credit  either  upon  the 
A.  B.  Degree  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College  or  the  State  Normal 
Diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It  requires  180 
credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  Degree,  and  100  credit  hours  for  the 
Normal  Diploma.  In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be 
found  the  number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  its  completion. 
In  high  school  work  and  the  review  of  common  branches,  stu- 
dents may  carry  twenty  hours.  No  students  pursuing  courses 
in  secondary  school  subjects  will  be  permitted  to  register  for 
more  than  a  total  of  one  full  unit.  Students  taking  courses 
giving  college  credit  will  not  be  registered  for  more  than  eight 
credit  hours  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 

REPORTS 

Reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  Term  will  be 
sent  to  the  students  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  term.  Re- 
ports will  be  sent  only  when  the  student  has  completed  one  or 
more  of  the  courses. 

TRAINING  AND  METHOD  CLASSES 

Nine  Training  and  Method  Classes  have  been  arranged 
for  the  1910  Summer  Term.  Courses  are  differentiated  so  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  every  teacher. 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  Graded  Schools,  two  classes. 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  of  Graded  Schools,  two  classes. 

3.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     General  Method. 


4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.    Special  Method,  three  courses. 

5.  Township  School  Method  and  Management. 

MODEL  INSTITUTE  DAY 

To  improve  the  Institute  work  in  Ohio  the  Miami  Summer 
Term  holds  a  Model  Institute,  illustrating  a  daily  program, 
organization,  election  of  officers,  etc.  The  Model  Institute  of 
1910  will  be  held  Friday,  July  22.  The  School  Commissioner 
and  other  prominent  speakers  will  be  present  on  that  day. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES 

Special  evening  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Auditoiium. 
These  lectures  will  be  given  by  specialists,  and  will  relate  to 
the  various  public  school  movements  now  in  operation  or 
under  discussion  in  this  and  other  countries.  Playground 
apparatus,  games,  and  industrial  education  will  also  be  illus- 
trated. 

EXCURSIONS 

The  annual  excursion  to  Cincinnati  will  occur  on  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  the  term.  This  excursion  will  be  under  a 
competent  director  and  will  visit  the  Carey  Sisters'  Home- 
stead, the  Art  Museum,  Zoological  Garden,  Rookwood  Pottery, 
and  other  places  of  interest  and  valuable  information  for 
teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  an  excursion  will  be  given  to 
Mammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  under  the  personal  direction  of  a 
special  conductor  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany. The  expense  of  the  excursion  to  Mammoth  Cave  will 
be  $11.75  from  Cincinnati.  This  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  the 
trip:  board,  lodging,  guide  fees  at  the  cave.  The  excursion 
usually  leaves  Oxford  at  6 :55  on  Thursday  evening,  returning 
to  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 

Teachers  desiring  positions  or  those  desiring  better  posi- 
tions, will  make  application  to  the  Employment  Committee. 
This  committee  serves  without  expense  to  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  summer  students  every  year. 

Regular  registration  day,  Monday,  June  20. 

Classes  begin  on  Tuesday.  June  21. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  classes  meet  for  five  recitations  a  week 


BOTANY 

PROFESSOR   FINK 
INSTRUCTOR   STOVER 

1.  General  Studies  of  Higher  Plants. — A  beginning  course 
in  Botany,  covering  two  summer  terms,  giving  teachers  a  good 
foundation  in  the  science.  The  course  also  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  college  science.  Five  class  room  periods  and  nine 
hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.  Three  and  a  half  hours 
credit  for  each  summer.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50  for  each 
summer. 

2  ^'  Taxonomy. — An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student 
may  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  systematic  botany.  Students  who 
develop  sufficient  independence  may  continue  the  work  after 
the  first  term.  Other  work  in  botany  must  precede  or  accom- 
pany this  course.  Hours  to  be  arranged  and  credit  given  ac- 
cording to  results.  Laboratory  fee,  $L00  for  three  hours,  or 
$L50  for  five  hours. 

7.  Plant  Ecology  and  Physiology. — Continuation.  Stu- 
dents who  had  half  the  course  during  the  summer  term  of  last 
year  may  finish  this  year.  Three  hours  credit.  Laboratory 
fee,  $1.50  for  each  summer. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  HUGHES 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  WHITCOMB 

INSTRUCTOR   POTTERF 

1  a.  General  Chemistry.  The  Non-Metals.— Text,  Mc-« 
Pherson  and  Henderson's  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry, 
and  McPherson's  Laboratory  Exercises. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry.  Six  hours 
recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.00.    Four  and  one  half  hours  credit. 


1  ^-  General  Chemistry.  The  Metals. — Text,  McPherson 
and  Henderson's  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry,  and  Mc- 
Pherson's  Laboratory  Exercises. 

Students  who  have  had  a  good  high  school  course  in 
chemistry,  and  students  .vho  have  had  the  chemistry  of  the 
non-metals  can  enter  this  class  June  21,  and  taking  up  the 
study  of  the  metals,  can  complete  the  course  in  General  Chem- 
istry by  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term.  Six  hours  recitation 
and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Students  in  the  above  courses  will  be  required  to  make 
a  deposit  of  $2.50  to  cov^r  breakage  of  apparatus. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Separation  and  identification  of 
the  bases  and  acids,  and  the  analysis  of  unknown  mixtures, 
minerals  and  commercial  products. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1.  Two 
lectures  and  recitations  ?nd  forty  hours  laboratory  work  a 
week.    Eight  hours  credit.     Laboratory  fee,  $8.00. 

Students  in  Chemistry  3  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage. 

DRAWING 

PROFESSOR  WHITCOMB 

INSTRUCTOR  ROBINSON 

INSTRUCTOR    PETRY 

INSTRUCTOR   PETTICREW 

11.  Public  School  Drawing. — This  course  covers  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  an  taken  up  in  the  public  school. 

The  questions  of  grade  adaptation,  correlation  with  other 
studies,  and  local  limitations  are  carefully  considered: 

1.  The  teaching  of  rolor  in  the  grades. 

2.  Freehand   "Irawing  and  perspective. 

3.  Design. 

Six  hours  each  week.  Four  sections.  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Robinson  and  Miss  Petticrew. 

13  a  (1/2  b).  Elementary  Freehand  Drawing. — This  course 
takes  up  the  study  of  light  and  shade,  perspective  and  compo- 
sition. The  work  is  done  in  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  and  color. 
Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Miss 
Robinson. 
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16  a  (%  b).  Blackboard  Drawing. — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  promote  the  use  of  the  blackboard  in  connection 
with  the  school  work.  It  will  include  the  principles  of  per- 
spective, pose  drawing  and  chalk  modeling.  Six  hours  each 
week.  One  hour  credit.  Five  sections.  Miss  Petticrew  and 
Miss . 

Handwork  for  Lower  Grades. — Three  courses  are  offered 
in  this  subject.  (See  Manual  Training  for  description  of 
these  courses.) 

21  a  (%  b).  Mechanical  Drawing. — The  first  half  of  a  com- 
prehensive course.  Sketching  from  models,  a  study  of  letter- 
ing, the  theory  of  projection  and  its  practical  application  to 
working  drawings.  Students  furnish  text-book,  instruments 
and  paper.  Three  recitations  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
drawing  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor  Whitcomb 
and  Mr.  Petry. 

21  (V2  b)  c.  Mechanical  Drawing. — The  second  half  of  the 
course.  For  those  who  had  the  first  half  last  summer,  or  who 
began  the  course  in  the  Teachers'  Special  Term.  This  part 
of  the  course  includes:  the  use  of  all  of  the  more  common 
drawing  instruments,  making  working  drawings,  tracing,  blue- 
printing, etc.  Three  recitations  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
drawing  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor  Whitcomb 
and  Mr.  Petry. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR   HECKERT 
INSTRUCTOR  


11  ^-  Principles  of  Teaching. — A  concrete  consideration 
of  the  bearing  on  actual  school  room  practice  of  the  principles 
of  habit,  apperception,  attention,  interest,  reasoning,  individual 
differences,  motor  training,  moral  training,  etc.  Thorndike's 
Principles  of  Teaching  will  be  used  as  a  text.  Two  hours 
credit.    Two  sections. 

13  ^-  Development  of  Modern  Secondary  Education. — A 
study  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Revival  of  Classical  Scholarship, 
origin  of  the  classical  secondary  schools.  Development  of 
national  languages  and  literatures,  of  scientific  culture,  real- 
ization of  the  need  for  training  for  efficient  participation  in 
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the  dominant  institutions  of  modern  society,  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  "modern  side"  of  secondary  education.  History 
of  the  American  Grammar  School,  Academy,  High  School. 
Two  hours  credit. 

n^  Reading  Circle  Work  in  Pedagogy. — Recitations  and 
discussions  based  on  the  text  in  Pedagogy  adopted  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  the  coming  year. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PROFESSOR   UPHAM 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR    CARTER 

INSTRUCTOR  COOKSON 

INSTRUCTOR  TURNIPSEED 

3.  Development  of  the  English  Novel. — ^^( Omitted  in 
1910.) 

4.  Dramatic  Poetry  (Shakespeare). — The  laws  and  tech- 
nique of  the  drama,  with  special  reference  to  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  Coriolanus.  Two 
hours  credit.     Professor  Upham. 

5.  Epic  Poetry  (Spenser  and  Milton). — Detailed  study  of 
selected  portions  of  the  Faerie  Queene  and  Paradise  Lost,  with 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Heroic  Poetry  in  the  Renaissance. 
Two  hours  credit.    Professor  Upham. 

7.  Historical  English  Grammar. — Traces  development  of 
forms  and  syntax,  considering  various  problems  in  modern 
English  idiom.  For  teachers  and  collegiate  students.  May 
be  credited  on  English  1.  Two  hours  credit.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Carter. 

9.  English  Classics  in  the  High  School. — Discussions  of 
the  selection,  arrangement  and  methods  of  presenting  the 
high  school  classics.  Critical  studies  in  certain  literary  types. 
Primarily  for  teachers.    Two  hours  credit.    Professor  Upham. 

c.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — A  thorough  treatment  of 
high  school  rhetoric,  with  regular  drill  in  composition.  The 
subject  is  divided  into  two  parts  and  given  in  two  sections, 
each  counting  for  one-half  unit  of  entrance  credit.  Assistant 
Professor  Carter. 

n  ^  English  Literature. — A  review  of  the  entire  field  of 
English  Literature  with  assigned  readings  from  the  master- 


pieces,  and  special  biographical  studies.  Any  modern  text 
will  be  useful.    Two  sections.    Mr.  Cookson. 

n^  American  Literature. — This  course  will  consist  of  a 
review  of  the  History  of  American  Literature  with  studies  in 
the  life  and  times  of  the  principal  American  authors.  As- 
signed readings  from  as  many  authors  as  time  will  permit, 
will  be  required.    Two  sections.    Mr.  Cookson. 

Grammar  Review. — Five  hours  per  week.    Two  sections. 

n^-  Section  One. — A  study  of  inflection,  word  analysis, 
concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing  or  word  construc- 
tion and  definition.     Mr.  Tumipseed. 

n  2-  Section  Two. — A  study  of  sentence  analysis,  clausal 
and  phrasal  relation  and  construction,  oral  analysis  and  dia- 
gramming.   Mr.  Tumipseed. 

FRENCH 

PROFESSOR   BRANDON 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  PLAISANCE  AND  ASSISTANTS 

1.  Elementary  French. — This  course  will  be  divided  as 
follows : 

(a)  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

(b)  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction.  One  hour 
per  day. 

(c)  Grammar  and  composition.     One  hour  per  day. 
The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more 

divisions  of  it  may  be  taken  separately.  Students  who  elect 
the  entire  course,  give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  show 
aptitude  for  the  study,  may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for 
the  second  year  college  course  in  French.  The  work  is  largely 
on  the  laboratory  plan,  and  the  credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths 
of  the  class  time.     Eight  hours  credit. 

2  ^-  Modern  Prose. — Rapid  reading  from  modern  story 
writers.  Review  of  grammar.  Oral  and  v/ritten  reproduc- 
tions. Six  recitations  per  week.  This  course  is  offered  espe- 
cially to  accommodate  those  students  who  have  one  year  of 
French  and  are  compelled  to  do  the  second  year  in  summer 
terms.  The  course  will  constitute  a  cycle  of  three  terms,  cor- 
responding to  the  three  terms  of  French  2.    In  the  summer  of 
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1910  it  will  correspond  to  French  2  *> ;  and  in  1911  to  French  2  ^, 
Two  hours  credit. 

GEOGRAPHY 

PROFESSOR   HOKE 

11  b-  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Regional  Geography. — 

Through  a  study  of  relative  position,  climate,  topography, 
geology  and  world  relations,  in  their  broader  features,  a  basis 
is  developed  for  the  division  of  the  earth  into  great  geographic 
provinces  or  "Major  Natural  Regions."  By  thus  securing  a 
world  view  of  these  major  regions,  their  characteristics  and 
relations,  a  great  economy  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  student  may  be  assured.  A  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  physical  geography  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
the  course  with  profit.  Two  laboratory  periods  and  three 
lectures.     Two  hours  credit. 

12  ^-  Geography  of  Europe. — A  study  of  the  leading 
geographic  features  of  the  various  sections  of  Europe.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  sources  of  geographic  material, 
and  to  methods  of  study  and  teaching.  Open  to  high  school 
graduates  who  have  had  a  good  course  in  physical  geography. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports.    Two  hours  credit. 

n.  Review  Geography. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  main 
geographic  features  of  the  earth.  While  this  course  is  in- 
tended primarily  to  assist  teachers  in  their  preparation  for 
examination,  yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  material 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may  gain  some  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  modern  geography. 

GERMAN 

PROFESSOR    HANDSCHIN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MYERS  AND  ASSISTANT 

1.  Elementary  German. — This  six-weeks  course  is  planned 
to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  German.  Credit  in  this 
course  is  granted  only  upon  completion  of  certain  additional 
outside  reading.  To  take  it  successfully,  the  student  will  find 
it  necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 

The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one 
or  more  divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken 
separately.    The  credit  for  the  complete  course  is  nine  hours. 
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The  work  consists  of  the  following: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction  and  conversation.  One 
hour  per  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition.  One  hour  per  day.  All 
the  exercises  five  days  per  week. 

2  a  (^  b;  Sophomore  German. — For  second-year  students. 
Reading,  and  oral  reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  Trans- 
lation into  German.  Ten  hours  per  week.  This  course  is 
recommended  only  to  Summer  School  students.  Four  and  one- 
half  hours  credit,  or  according  to  work  done.  The  reading 
and  grammatical  work  is  alternated  from  summer  to  summer, 
so  that  a  student  completes  German  2  by  taking  this  course 
two  summers  in  succession. 

10.  Teachers*  Course. — A  critical  study  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  dis- 
cussions and  practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers 
of  German  or  French  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the 
work.    Two  hours  per  week.    One  hour  credit. 

11  ^-  Proseminar  in  Goethe  and  Schiller. — Being  an  intro- 
duction to  their  lives  and  works.  The  course  is  made  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  methods  of  historical-critical 
study  of  literature.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Two 
hours  per  week.  One  and  a  half  credits,  or  more,  according  to 
the  work  done.    Professor  Handschin. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  is  an  organization  of  students  and 
instructors  interested  in  the  study  of  the  German  language 
and  literature  and  of  German  life  and  culture.  Four  meetings 
are  held  during  the  summer,  on  Thursday  evenings.  The 
programs  consist  chiefly  of  German  conversation  and  singing 
of  German  songs.  Advanced  students,  especially  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  German,  and  others  who  wish  to  keep  up  their 
knowledge  of  German,  are  invited. 


HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  BRADFORD 

PROFESSOR    TODD 

ASSISTANT    PROFESSOR   COLEMAN 

INSTRUCTOR  FINCH 

1.  History  of  Medieval  Europe. — The  history  of  Europe 
from  the  Germanic  Invasions  to  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
Two  hours  of  class-room  work  each  day.  Text,  Robinson's 
History  of  Western  Europe.  Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Associate  Professor  Bradford. 

3.  History  of  England. — To  the  accession  of  the  Tudors. 
Text,  Terry's  History  of  England.  Two  hours  credit.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Bradford. 

8.  American  Politics. — For  advanced  students  and  teach- 
ers of  civics  and  history,  who  desire  a  more  intensive  study  of 
the  principles  underlying  municipal,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ment. American  government  will  be  studied  not  only  as  to 
form  and  organization,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  (1)  funda- 
mental principles,  (2)  the  actual  workings  and  operations  of 
local,  state^  and  federal  administration,  and  (3)  the  relation  of 
the  citizen  to  public  affairs.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  read- 
ings based  on  Ashley's  Federal  State.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Todd. 

12  ^-  American  History. — An  intensive  study  of  the  period 
of  Reconstruction  in  American  History  (1865-1876).  Designed 
for  teachers  of  history  and  for  advanced  students  preparing  to 
teach.  One  or  two  recitations  each  week  will  be  devoted  to 
methods  of  teaching  history.  Two  sections.  Text,  Burgess' 
Reconstruction.    Two  hours  credit.    Professor  Todd. 

Civics. — This  is  an  elementary  course  for  those  preparing 
to  teach  Civil  Government.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 
Assistant  Professor  Coleman. 

Roman  History. — See  Latin,  p.   17. 

c.  General  History. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Chief 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  institutions  in  each  country  that 
bring  out  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
work  will  be  offered  in  two  sections,  dealing  with  different 
periods,  so  that  those  who  take  the  first  half  of  the  work  one 
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summer  may  have  a  chance  to  complete  it  another  summer. 
Assistant  Professor  Coleman,  Instructor  Finch. 

c^-  Mediterranean  countries  to  the  breaking  up  of  Alex- 
ander's Empire.     Entrance  credit  one-half  unit. 

c  2-  Beginning  with  the  History  of  Rome  and  taking  to  the 
death  of  Charlemagne.     Entrance  credit  one-half  unit. 

n.  American  History  Review. — A  rapid  but  thorough  re- 
view of  the  most  important  features  of  the  United  States  His- 
tory planned  for  students  who  wish  to  be  ready  to  teach  or  to 
take  an  examination.  Students  expecting  to  take  this  course 
should  bring  all  American  histories  they  have  for  reference. 
The  text,  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American  Nation. 
Assistant  Professor  Coleman,  Instructor  Finch. 

n  1-  A  very  brief  survey  of  the  European  background  of 
American  History  to  1789. 

n  2-  From  1789  to  the  present  time.    Two  sections. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDUCATION 

INSTRUCTOR   ROSS 

11.  Elementary  Sewino. — The  fundamental  principles  of 
hand  and  machine  sewin«>-,  a;£  illustrated  in  the  making  of  sim- 
ple garments.  Fee,  $1.00.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  of  the 
student's  time  required  each  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

12  a  iVi  b).  Elementary  Cookery. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  preparation  of  food. 
The  composition,  production,  manufacture,  and  physiological 
value  of  the  foodstuffs  of  the  world  are  considered.  Fee,  $3.00. 
Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  each  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

LATIN 

PROFESSOR   WILDMAN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HADSEL  AND  ASSISTANT 

1.  College  Latin. — Author  and  scope  of  work  to  be  de- 
cided upon  after  consultation  with  the  class.  In  general  the 
nature  of  the  work  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  teaching  Latin.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Wildman. 

2.  Roman  History. — A  rapid  survey  of  Roman  History 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  through  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Nine  to  twelve  hours  library  work,  three  hours 
recitation.    Two  hours  credit.    Professor  Wildman. 
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High  School  Latin. — Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
scope  of  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Latin  department.  The 
plan  as  outlined  in  the  courses  below  enables  a  student  to 
complete  any  year  of  High  School  Latin  either  (1)  in  the 
Teachers'  Special  Term  of  twelve  weeks  or  (2)  in  two  summer 
terms.     (See  p.  31.) 

To  do  this,  classes  recite  daily  the  first  six  weeks,  and 
twice  a  day  during  the  summer  term.  Professor  Wildman, 
Assistant  Professor  Hadsel,  and  Assistant. 

a  2-  Advanced  Beginning  Latin.  Entrance  credit,  two- 
thirds  unit. 

b  2-  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composition.  En- 
trance credit,  two-thirds  unit. 

c  2-  Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition.  Entrance 
credit,  two-thirds  unit. 

d2.  (Virgil's  Aeneid.     Given  in  1911.) 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

Students  ranking  Freshmen  without  conditions  will  re- 
ceive college  credit  for  the  Virgil  course. 

The  following  courses  are  designed  for  those  wishing  to 
complete  a  year's  Latin  in  two  summer  terms.  One  recita- 
tion daily. 

a^-  Beginning  Latin.    Entrance  credit,  one-third  unit. 

c^-  (Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition.  Given 
in  1911.) 

d^-  Virgil's  Aeneid.     Entrance  credit,  one-third  unit. 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

PROFESSOR  WHITCOMB 

INSTRUCTOR  ROBINSON 

INSTRUCTOR  PETRY 

INSTRUCTOR  — 


The  following  courses  offer  opportunities  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  to  teach  or  supervise  manual  training  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  in  high  schools.  They  also  give 
teachers,  principals  or  superintendents  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  kinds  of  educational  handwork. 

By  taking  several  of  these  courses  students  may  devote 
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their  entire  time  to  this  kind  of  work.  A  maximum  of  nine 
credit  hours  is  allowed  in  this  department  during  the  Summer 
Term. 

13  a  (%  b).  Design  and  Handwork  for  Lower  Grades. — This 
course  includes  the  different  forms  of  handwork  which  are 
profitable  and  practicable  for  grades  one  to  four  or  five.  The 
work  is  developed  from  the  study  of  history  and  literature, 
beginning  with  primitive  life  and  ending  with  present  social 
life. 

Designs  are  made  and  applied  to  work  in  clay,  paper  and 
cardboard,  raffia,  weaving  and  leather  tooling.  Fee  for  ma- 
terial, 75  cents.  Fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  each  week.  One- 
half  of  the  regular  year's  work  is  done  in  this  section.  Three 
hours  credit.    Miss  Robinson. 

13  *  1-  A  short  course  comprising  one-half  of  the  first 
term's  work  of  the  regular  year.  Fee,  25  cents.  Six  hours 
each  week.    One  hour  credit.      Miss . 

13^2.  j^  short  course  comprising  the  second  half  of  the 
first  term's  work  of  the  regular  year.  Designed  especially 
for  those  who  had  the  short  course  (13  ^i)  last  summer.  Fee, 
25  cents.    Six  hours  each  week.    One  hour  credit.  Miss . 

14  a  (^  b.)  Woodworking. — The  course  embraces  three 
lines  of  work,  but  they  are  not  treated  separately  in  the  work 
of  the  recitation-room  and  shop.  No  text  book.  A  manual  to 
be  purchased  by  student. 

(1)  From  sketches  and  designs  made  by  the  student,  fol- 
lowed by  working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints,  a  num- 
ber of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and  furniture  are  made  in 
the  shop.    The  correct  use  of  the  proper  tools  is  emphasized. 

(2)  By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop 
work  the  following  topics  are  considered :  the  classification  and 
evolution  of  tools,  joints  and  the  principles  of  joinery,  forms 
of  fastenings,  wood  finishing,  structure,  properties  and  season- 
ing of  wood,  the  principal  species  of  wood,  the  North  American 
forest  and  forestry,  the  enemies  of  the  forest,  lumbering  and 
saw-milling. 

(3)  Shop  Methods  and  Care  of  the  Shop.  Shop  machines 
are  used  by  the  students,  and  their  action  explained  and  inves- 
tigated.   Power,  shafting  and  belting  are  also  considered.    Fee 
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for  material,  75  cents.  Three  recitations,  three  hours  study, 
and  ten  to  twelve  hours  shop  work  each  week.  Three  hours 
credit.    Professor  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Petry. 

14  (%  b)  c.  Woodworking. — The  latter  half  of  the  course. 
For  those  who  began  the  course  in  the  Teacher'3  Special  Term 
or  took  the  first  half  last  summer.  Fee  for  material,  75  cents. 
Three  recitations,  three  hours  study,  and  ten  to  twelve  hours 
shop  work  each  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor  Whit- 
comb and  Mr.  Petry. 

18  ^'  Sheet  Metal  Work. — Venetian  iron,  sheet  copper  and 
sheet  brass  are  used.  A  number  of  tools  for  use  in  the  course 
are  made  by  the  student.  Instruction  in  bent,  pierced,  riveted, 
and  hammered  work  is  given.  Decoration  by  means  of  piercing, 
etching,  chasing,  embossing  and  enameling  is  introduced. 
Text  book,  Rose's  ''Copper  Work."  Also  a  manual  is  to  be  pur- 
chased by  student.  Fee  $1.00.  Two  recitations  and  nine  to 
ten  hours  shop  work  each  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Professor 
Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Petry. 

19  a  (1/2  b).  Wood  Turning. — A  comprehensive  course  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  usually  considered  in  such  a  course. 
No  text  book.  A  manual  to  be  purchased  b>  student.  Fee 
for  material,  75  cents.  Nine  hours  turning  each  week.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.  Professor  Whitcomb  and  Mr. 
Petry. 

20  ^-  History  and  Organization  of  the  Manual  Arts. — The 
following  topics  are  considered:  Relation  of  the  manual  arts 
to  the  aim  and  meaning  of  education,  to  the  child,  to  society, 
and  to  the  curriculum;  the  history  and  development  of  the 
manual  arts  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries; 
the  organization  of  a  course  of  study  for  each  of  the  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school;  trade  schools; 
college  entrance  credits  in  the  manual  arts;  manual  arts  for 
the  rural  schools,  etc. 

This  course  is  open  to  the  school  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  others  interested  in  the  manual  arts  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  It  is  a  required  course  for  all  candidates 
for  the  manual  arts  diploma  or  certificate.    No  text  book. 

Five  recitations  a  week.  Each  recitation  will  require  two 
to  three  hours  preparation.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor 
Whitcomb. 
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MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  YOUNG 

PROFESSOR  FEENEY 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR   FINCH 

SUPERINTENDENT    TURNIPSEED 

14.  Advanced  Algebra  for  High  School  Teachers. — This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  ah*eady  teaching 
or  intend  to  teach  algebra  in  preparatory  schools,  and  a 
knowledge  of  algebra  on  the  part  of  those  electing  the  course 
will  be  assumed,  equal  to  that  which  one  would  get  from 
Course  1  ^  (in  "College  Algebra").  The  first  iwo  weeks  will 
be  spent  in  the  study  of  the  number  system,  the  algebraic 
operations  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  latter.  Systems  of 
equations  in  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  will  then  be 
discussed  carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher.  Next  the 
polynomial  in  one  unknown,  and  the  equation  involving  the 
same  will  be  considered  carefully.  The  course  will  close  with 
a  discussion  of  undetermined  forms,  infinite  series  and  the 
theory  of  limits. 

This  work  will  enable  the  teacher  to  answer  intelligently 
any  question  which  may  arise  later  when  he  or  she  is  teaching 
the  subject.  Most  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  taken  from 
Fine's  College  Algebra.    Two  hours  credit.    Professor  Young. 

1  ^'  College  Algebra. — The  customary  college  course,  in- 
cluding the  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The 
equivalent  of  the  algebra  part  of  Liberal  Arts  Course  Math.  1  ^^ 
Text,  Fine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  plane  geometry, 
and  a  present  working  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quad- 
ratics. Six  hours  a  week.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Professor  Young. 

1  ^-  Trigonometry. — The  fundamental  principles  and  the- 
orems with  their  application  to  analytic  reductions  and  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles  and  various  geometric  and  physical 
problems.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
The  exact  equivalent  of  the  trigonometry  part  of  Liberal  Arts 
Course  Math.  1  ^  b.  T^xt,  Hall  &  Frink's  Trigonometry.  Pre- 
requisites, a  working  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics 
and  of  plane  geometry.    Asistant  Professor  Finch. 

11*-  Mathematics.— The  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
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matics.  A  brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, with  discussion  of  present  practice  and  of  the  proper 
place  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  grades. 
Papers  on  assigrbed  topics.  For  upper  grade  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  superintendents.  Text,  Smith's  The  Teaching  of 
Elementary  Mathematics.  Readings  from  McLellan  and 
Dewey,  Brooks,  Cajori,  Conant,  Gow,  etc.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Feeney. 

a^-  Algebra  Beginning. — This  course  will  comprise  the 
fundamental  operations,  factoring,  and  fractions.  Text, 
Slaught  &  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra.  Entrance  credit, 
one-half  unit. 

a  2-  Algebra  Continued. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
that  begun  May  10,  and  includes  fractions,  simple  equations, 
simultaneous  equations,  involution  and  evolution.  Text, 
Slaught  and  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra.  Entrance  credit, 
one-half  unit.    Assistant  Professor  Finch. 

a  ^  2.  Rapid  Review  of  High  School  Algebra. — A  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  of  elementary  algebra  through  quadratic 
equations,  ratio,  logarithms,  etc.,  designed  especially  for  those 
who  have  previously  pursued  the  subject  and  desire  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  principles  and  logic  of  algebra,  together 
with  a  review  drill  in  algebraic  processes.  Text,  Tanner's 
High  School  Algebra.  The  course  begins  May  10,  covering 
chapters  I-X  during  the  first  six  weeks,  and  chapters  XI-XXH 
during  the  summer  term.    Professor  Young. 

a  ^'  Algebra  Advanced. — ^This  course  will  cover  the  the- 
ory of  exponents,  radicals,  and  quadratic  equations.  Text, 
Slaught  &  Lennes'  High  School  Algebra.  Entrance  credit, 
one-half  unit. 

b  1-  Plane  Geometry  Beginning. — Books  I  and  H  of  Went- 
worth's  text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

b  2-  Plane  Geometry  Continued. — Books  HI,  IV  and  V 
of  Wentworth's  text.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Finch. 

ci-  Solid  Geometry.— Books  VI,  VII  and  VIII  of  Went- 
worth's text.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Finch. 

n  1-  Arithmetic,  Mensuration. — A  study  of  the  relations 
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involved  in  the  measurement  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solu- 
tion of  numerous  problems.    Square  and  cube  roots. 

n  2-  Arithmetic,  Percentage. — A  study  of  the  business 
conditions  under  which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks, 
commission,  etc.,  with  solution  of  problems.    Two  sections. 

MUSIC 

DIRECTOR  BURKE  AND  ASSISTANTS 

11.  General  Course  in  Music. — Voice  training;  breathing, 
tone  formation,  enunciation,  phrasing,  interpretation  and 
solfeggio.  Ear  training;  oral  and  written  tonal  and  metric 
dictation.  Preparatory  work  in  intervals  and  triads.  Elemen- 
tary theory:  major,  minor  and  chromatic  scales  and  rhythmic 
and  dynamic  symbols  of  expression.  Sight  singing:  exercises 
with  syllables  and  words.  The  course  is  based  on  the  "Har- 
monic Fifth  Reader,"  by  Ripley  and  Tapper,  and  the  Natural 
Music  Course  Chart  Series.    One  hour  credit. 

12.  Music  in  the  Elementary  School. — Ideals  and  aims. 
Rote  singing:  promotion  of  natural  breathing  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  good  musical  taste  and  style  of  singing.  Note 
singing:  relative  pitch,  rhythm,  symbols  of  music,  and  sight 
singing.  Pedagogy  and  methods.  Practical  application  of 
principles.  Responsibility  of  grade  teachers  and  fheir  relation 
to  the  music  supervisors.  Correlation  with  other  studies.  De- 
fectives. Conferences.  Farnsworth's  "Education  Throug'h 
Music"  and  the  "Melodic  Music  Series"  form  a  basis  for  the 
term's  work.    One  hour  credit.    Director  Burke. 

13.  Harmony. — A  course  in  which  acquaintance  may  be 
made  with  the  more  usual  harmonic  and  melodic  progressions, 
and  the  laws  underlying  them.  Application  of  these  principles 
to  hymn  analysis  and  composition.  A  study  of  scales,  inter- 
vals, major  and  minor  scale  triads  and  their  inversions.  The 
seventh  chord  and  its  inversions.  An  effort  is  made  to  teach 
the  student  to  hear,  think  and  record  tone,  as  he  hears,  thinks 
and  records  words  in  the  study  of  a  spoken  language,  and  to 
encourage  self-expression  in  tone.  Tapper's  "Harmony"  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  work.  Two  hours  credit.  Director 
Burke. 
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Note. — Course  13  is  given  in  alternate  years  with  Course 
14.  The  course  in  Harmony  is  offered  in  1910. 

14.  Music- Appreciation. — General  history,  development, 
and  influence  of  ancient  music.  The  early  Christian  music. 
Elements  of  musical  form  and  analysis.  Folk  songs.  Poly- 
phonic music.  Development  of  instrumental  music.  The  de- 
velopment of  vocal  art.  The  opera  and  oratorio.  Classical 
and  romantic  music.  Aesthetics  of  music.  Modern  music  and 
musicians.  The  course  is  based  on  Hamilton's  "Outlines  of 
Music  History,"  with  assigned  readings,  and  is  especially 
designed  for  persons  who  wish  to  increase  their  capacity  for  a 
more  intelligent  appreciation  of  music  without  making  a  prac- 
tical study  of  the  art.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  re- 
quired.   Two  hours  credit.    Director  Burke. 

Note. — Course  14  is  given  in  alternate  years  with  Course 
13.    The  Course  in  Music-Appreciation  is  offered  in  1911. 

n  ^-  Choral  Singing. — A  number  of  standard  works  for 
mixed  voices  are  studied  during  the  term.  The  course  is  open 
to  all  students  who  have  had  experience  in  high  school 
chorus,  church  choir  or  teaching  music.  This  class,  which  is 
limited  in  membership,  will  appear  in  public  performances  on 
various  occasions  near  the  end  of  the  term.     Director  Burke. 

n  ^-  Song  Interpretation. — A  number  of  rote  songs  are 
studied  to  furnish  teachers  with  attractive  material  for  the 
Primary  Grades.  Method  of  teaching  and  lists  of  such  songs. 
Public  performance  of  some  of  the  selections  studied  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Story  Teller's  League, 
in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Story  Tellers'  League. 

NATURE-STUDY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS  AND  ASSISTANTS 

11.  Nature-Study. — Consideration  of  problems  and  meth- 
ods of  the  subject  with  particular  reference  to  country  and 
village  schools.  Practical  illustrations,  chiefly  birds  and  in- 
sects, will  be  taken  from  the  natural  and  industrial  environ- 
ment of  Oxford.  Reed's  Bird  Guide  for  field  work.  No  text. 
Three  hours  lecture,  two  three-hour  periods  laboratory  or  field 
work.    Two  hours  credit. 

13.  Agriculture. — This  course  extends  through  two  sum- 
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mer  terms  and  is  intended  for  teachers  who  wish  to  give  in- 
struction in  agriculture  in  high  schools.  For  the  summer  of 
1910:  Principles  of  plant  improvement,  including  application 
to  common  crops.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  plans 
and  methods  of  organizing  high  school  courses  in  agriculture. 
No  text.  Lyon  and  Montgomery's  laboratory  guide.  Three 
hours  lecture,  two  three-hour  periods  laboratory  work.  Two 
hours  credit. 

n.  Physiology. — An  elementary  course  covering  such 
phases  of  the  subject  as  should  receive  attention  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Particular  attenticn  will  be  given  to  care 
of  body  and  sanitation. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

DIRECTOR   STONE 

Courses  will  be  given  in  physical  education  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  public  schools.  These  courses  will 
embrace  gymnastic  dancing,  Swedish  calisthenics,  wands,  in- 
dian  clubs,  class  drills,  basket  ball,  and  indoor  games.  All 
classes  will  be  organized  after  registration. 

PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  CULLER 

a^-  Elementary  Physics. — Four  recitations  per  week  and 
three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text  book, 
Culler's  Physics.  The  aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in 
two  summer  terms.    Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

a  2-  Continuation  Elementary  Physics. — The  second  half 
of  the  course  for  those  who  have  completed  a^.  Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit. 

a  3-  Elementary  Laboratory  Physics. — Special  provision 
will  be  made  for  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do 
the  laboratory  work  in  physics  required  for  admission  to 
Freshman  class,  but  have  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  all  of  the  above  courses  the  applicant  should  be  well 
grounded  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

12.  Physical  Nature-Study.— Text,  Culler's  First  Book  in 
Physics.  This  work  will  consist  of  lectures  on  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject,  and  detailed  directions  for  making  and 
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manipulating  apparatus  and  experiments.  It  is  a  course  in 
physical  nature-study  and  applies  directly  to  the  teaching  of 
geography,  physiology,  hygiene  ana  kindred  subjects,  and  is 
open  to  grade  teachers  only.  Work  complete  in  six  weeks. 
Two  hours  credit. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

PROFESSOR   GATES 

11  ^'  Public  School  Reading.— Work  will  be  divided  ap- 
proximately as  follows :  Two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted 
toward  an  easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school 
room  and  in  the  reading  recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will 
be  given  to  the  study  of  selections  used  in  the  grades,  chiefly 
poetry,  to  criticisms  of  reading  done  in  the  class,  and  a  few  lec- 
tures on  special  methods  of  study.  Two  hours  credit.  Two 
sections. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  take  the 
subject  without  thought  of  pursuing  it  during  the  regular 
academic  year. 

11^-  Reading. — Exercises  from  the  common  styles  of 
literature.  Study  and  practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  strong,  clear  expression.  A 
limited  amount  of  outside  reading  relative  to  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  reading  recitation,  together  with  class  lectures  on 
the  same  subject. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  expect  to  continue 
the  regular  two-year  normal  course.  It  corresponds  with  the 
first  term  of  public  speaking  in  the  Normal  College,  with  the 
exception  of  one-half  hour  difference  in  credit.  Those  expect- 
ing to  continue  the  work  should  see  the  instructor  before 
registering.     Two  hours  credit. 

(This  course  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  Course  1^) 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR   MINNICH 

12.  School  Organization  for  Upper  Grades  of  Elementary 
Schools. — Course  of  study,  selection  and  distribution  of  ma- 
terial, adjustment  of  classes,  school  room  hygiene,  school  law. 
Two  hours  credit. 


TRAINING  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

PROFESSOR  LOGAN  AND  ASSISTANTS 

The  course  in  training  for  primary  teachers  will  be  based 
on  the  following  plan : 

I.     Lecture  daily  on 

1.  Choice  of  material. 

2.  Arrangement  of  material. 

3.  Methods  of  presentatior;. 

4.  Relation  of  school  subjects  to  material. 
-    II.     Observation  of  teaching  in  model  school. 

III.  Recitation  three  times  a  week,  consisting  of  reports 
of  observation  in  model  school  and  of  various  primary  courses 
of  study,  criticisms  of  text  books,  making  of  lesson  plans,  etc. 

There  will  be  two  general  courses,  each  embracing  the 
above  kinds  of  work. 

p  11  b.  Pqj.  Grades  I  and  II. — The  subject-matter  of  lan- 
guage and  reading  emphasized.  Values  of  methods  of  pre- 
sentation of  myths,  poems  and  stories.  Modes  of  reproduc- 
tion, dramatization,  making,  etc.,  considered.  Correlation  of 
number,  writing,  handwork  and  other  modes  of  expression 
discussed.    Two  hours  credit. 

P  11  c-  For  Grades  III  and  IV. — Materials  suggested  for 
the  content  side  of  reading,  language,  number,  arithmetic,  his- 
tory.   Modes  of  presentation  discussed.    Two  hours  credit. 

TRAINING  FOR  UPPER  GRADES 

PROFESSOR  FEENEY 

Ull^-  Conduct  of  the  Recitation  in  Upper  Grades. — A 
study  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various 
forms  of  recitations.  American  and  German  types.  The 
American  ideal.  The  art  of  questioning.  Outside  reading. 
Two  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

n  1-  Township  School  Organization  and  Management. — A 
discussion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the 
township  school,  including  organization,  daily  program,  re- 
lation of  subjects,  selection  and  use  of  material  for  instruction. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  unification  of  work,  with  a 
view  to  economy  of  time  and  energy. 
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Teachers'  Special  Term. 


May  9  to  July  29— Twelve  Weeks 

The  Teachers'  Special  Term  is  designed  to  accommodate 
teachers  whose  schools  close  early  in  May. 

As  far  as  possible  courses  are  arranged  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  those  desiring  to  do  advanced  work  and  for  those 
preparing  for  professional,  elementary  or  high  school  certifi- 
cates and  for  state  certificates.    See  credits,  p.  7. 

Most  of  the  courses  beginning  May  9  will  be  twelve  week 
courses,  continuing  through  the  Summer  Term. 

Botany. 

7.  Plant  Ecology  and  Physiology. — A  course  in  physiol- 
ogy and  structural  responses  of  plants,  with  histologic,  phys- 
iologic and  field  studies.  A  first  course  for  teachers,  which  is 
also  accepted  as  the  required  science  in  college.  Five  class 
room  periods  and  six  hours  in  the  laboratory  or  field  each 
week.     Six  hours  credit.     Laboratory  fee,  $3.00. 

Chemistry. 

1  ^-  General  Chemistry. — Text,  McPherson  and  Hender- 
son's Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry,  and  McPherson's  Lab- 
oratory Exercises.  Six  hours  recitation  and  four  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Class  beginning  May  9  will  complete  the 
course  in  Freshman  Chemistry  by  the  end  of  Summer  Term. 
All  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry  should  enter  this 
course  May  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.  Deposit  to  cover  break- 
age of  apparatus,  $2.50.     Nine  hours  credit. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry. — Text,  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  and  Gattermann's  Practical  Methods  of  Or- 
ganic Chemistry.  Five  hours  recitation  and  three  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.  Fee,  $3.00.  Students  are  required  to  de- 
posit $2.50  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus. 
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Education. 

11  '^^  A  beginning  course  in  educational  psychology.  Text, 
Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  To  run  six  weeks.  Five 
hours  a  week.    Two  hours  credit. 

Elementary  Agriculture. 

13.  Physiology  of  Plant  Growth. — This  course  is  arranged 
especially  for  teachers  of  grammar  or  high  schools  in  rural 
communities.  Methods  of  work,  equipment,  literature  of  the 
subject  will  be  given  in  addition  to  a  regular  laboratory  course 
in  plant  propagation.  Two  hours  lectures  or  recitations,  and 
three  hours  laboratory  work.  Credit  according  to  the  amount 
of  work  done. 

History. 

12  ^-  Method  of  History. — The  aim  and  value  of  history 
in  elementary  education,  together  with  courses  of  study  sug- 
gested by  prominent  educators  of  our  day,  will  be  considered. 
A  study  of  the  present  trend  in  teaching  of  history  and  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction  will  conclude  the  work  of  the 
term.     Two  hours  credit. 

Manual  Training. 

By  devoting  their  entire  time  to  manual  training  during 
the  twelve  weeks  of  this  term,  students  may  make  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours  credit,  and  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  make  a 
beginning  toward  teaching  the  subject. 

The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  has  more  calls  for 
Manual  Training  teachers  than  it  can  supply,  and  the  demand 
is  increasing  every  year. 

14.  Woodworking. — The  course  embraces  three  lines  of 
work,  but  they  are  not  separate  in  the  work  of  the  recitation 
room  and  shop. 

(1)  From  sketches  and  designs  made  by  the  student,  fol- 
lowed by  working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints,  a  num- 
ber of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and  furniture  are  made  in 
the  shop.    The  correct  use  of  the  proper  tools  is  emphasized. 

(2)  By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop 
work  the  following  topics  are  considered:  the  classification 
and  evolution  of  tools,  joints  and  the  principles  of  joinery, 
forms  of  fastenings,  wood  finishing,  structure,  properties  and 
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seasoning  of  wood,  the  principal  species  of  wood,  the  North 
American  forest  and  forestry,  the  enemies  of  the  forest,  lum- 
bering and  saw-milling. 

;(3)  Shop  Methods  and  the  Care  of  the  Shop.  Shop  ma- 
chines are  used  by  the  students,  and  their  action  explained 
and  investigated.  Power,  shafting,  and  belting  are  also  con- 
sidered. Fee  for  material,  $1.50.  Three  recitations  and  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  in  reading,  drawing  and  shop  work  each  week. 
Course  runs  twelve  weeks.     Six  hours  credit. 

19.  Wood  Turning. — A  study  is  made  of  the  lathe,  turning 
tools,  methods  of  turning,  and  methods  of  finishing.  The  turn- 
ing processes  include  turning  between  centers,  face  plate  and 
chuck  work.  A  variety  of  woods  and  finishes  are  used.  The 
combination  of  lathe  and  bench  work  is  introduced.  Fee  for 
material,  $1.50.  Eight  to  nine  hours  each  week.  Three  hours 
credit  for  twelve  weeks. 
Drawing. 

21.  Mechanical  Drawing. — A  complete  course.  Sketch- 
ing, lettering,  projection  in  theory  and  practical  application  in 
the  making  of  blue  prints.  Three  recitations  and  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours  reading  and  drawing  each  week.  Runs  twelve 
weeks.  Six  hours  credit.  Students  furnish  text  book,  instru- 
ments and  paper. 

16  a  (Va  b).  Blackboard  Drawing. — ^This  course  in  intended 
to  give  training  in  broad  chalk  and  outline  drawing  for  the 
blackboard.    Six  hours  each  week.    One  hour  credit. 
Music. 

11.  Elements  of  Music. — For  teachers  desiring  to  prepare 
in  public  school  music.    Study  of  material  and  methods.    Sight- 
singing.    Credit  according  to  amount  of  work  done.    Two  or 
four  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
Training. 

Pll**-  Primary  Method. — Method  in  language,  number, 
spelling,  construction  work,  etc.,  for  Grades  I  and  II.     Four 
hours  a  week  for  six  weeks.    Two  hours  credit.    Continues  in 
the  Summer  Term  as  Training  Flic. 
English. 

c.  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — High  school  rhetoric,  with 
regular  drill  in  composition.    One-half  unit  entrance  credit,  or 
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if  continued  through  summer  term,  entrance  credit,  one  unit. 
Latin. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Latin  department.  The  plan  as  outlined  in  the  courses  below 
enables  a  student  to  complete  any  year  of  High  School  Latin 
either  (1)  in  the  Teachers'  Special  Term  of  twelve  weeks  or 
[(2)  in  two  summer  terms. 

To  do  this,  classes  recite  daily  the  first  six  weeks  and 
twice  a  day  during  the  summer  term.  Students  enrolling 
for  courses  meeting  twice  a  day,  must  not  register  for  much 
other  work. 

The  following  are  the  courses  to  be  given,  beginning  with 
the  Teachers'  Special  Term  and  running  throughout  the  sum- 
mer term,  as  Latin  a^,  b^,  c^,  etc.    See  page  18. 

a  1-  Latin. — Beginning  Latin.  Entrance  credit,  one-third 
unit. 

b  1-  Latin. — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  Prose  Composi- 
tion.   Entrance  credit,  one-third  unii. 

c  1-  Latin. — Cicero's  Orations,  with  Prose  Composition. 
Entrance  credit,  one-third  unit. 

di-  Latin. — Virgil's  Aeneid.     Given  in  1911.) 

Cicero  and  Virgil  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 

One  recitation  daily  first  six  weeks.  Two  recitations  daily 
summer  session. 

Mathematics, 
a.  Algebra. 

a      Rapid  review  of  good  high  school  text. 
a  1-  Course  for  beginners. 

b  1-  Geometry. 

Plane  Geometry,  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  Plane 
Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  the  solution  of  original 
exercises.  Corresponds  to  Mathematics  b^.  Gives  entrance 
credit. 

ci-  Solid  Geometry. 

For  beginners  or  those  who  have  had  some  previous  work. 
Physics. 

a.  Elementary  Physics. — Five  recitations  and  three  labor- 
atory periods   each   week.     Text,   Culler's   Physics.     Course 
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completed  in  twelve  weeks.    Applicants  should  defer  this  work 

until  they  have  had  a  good  course  in  elementary  algebra  and 

geometry. 

n2-  Arithmetic.     Percentage. 

A  study  of  the  business   conditions  under  which  arise 
problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commission,  etc.,  with  solution 
of  problems. 
n^-  American  History. 

A  rapid  but  thorough  review  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  United   States   History,   beginning  with  the   Euro- 
pean background  and  taking  up  to  the  present  time.    Text  to 
be  used,  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American  Nation. 
n.  Geography.     Review  Geography. 

A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features  of  the 
earth.  While  this  course  is  intended  primarily  to  assist 
teachers  in  their  preparation  for  examination,  yet  the  attempt 
is  made  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
may  gain  some  insight  into  the  spirit  of  modern  geography. 
Five  hours  per  week. 
n  E.  Literature. 

History  of  English  Literature,  with  a  study  of  life  and 
times  of  chief  authors,  and  such  readings  from  masterpieces 
as  time  will  permit. 
n.  Training. 

Township  school  method  and  management. 

Address   all    communications   regarding   Summer   Term, 
Teachers'  Special  Term,  and  Teachers'  Course,  to 

H.  C.  MINNICH, 
Dean  Ohio  State  Normal  College. 

GUY  POTTER  BENTON, 

President  of  Miami  University. 
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Genera!  Statement. 


The  Ninth  Summer  School  of  Miami  University  will  open 
Monday,  June  19,  191 1,  and  continue  six  weeks,  closing  Friday, 
July  28.  Students  will  register  on  Monday;  classes  begin  on 
Tuesday.  Professional  and  academic  courses  have  been  reorgan- 
ized to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and 
special  teachers  of  the  State,  as  such  needs  have  been  revealed  in 
the  past  eight  Summer  Terms.  Intensive  courses  are  provided 
for  in  English,  French,  I^atin,  German,  Chemistry,  and  Manual 
Training,  in  which  students  may  pursue  a  single  course,  devoting 
their  entire  time  to  that  course. 

All  classes  recite  five  times  a  week  unless  otherwise  stated 
in  the  description  of  the  course. 

COURSES. 

Seven  distinct  classes  of  courses  are  offered: 

A.  Courses  for  review  of  common  school  branches  for 
young  teachers,  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

B.  Professional  and  Academic  courses  for  Primary  teachers. 

C.  Professional  and  Academic  courses  for  Upper  Grade 
teachers. 

D.  Professional  and  Academic  courses  for  High  School 
teachers. 

E.  Courses  for  Special  teachers  of  Manual  Training, 
Drawing,  Music,  Domestic  Science,  and   Agricultural  Education. 

F.  College  courses  other  than  those  preparing  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

G.  Courses  in  High  School  and  college  preparatory  subjects. 

OXFORD. 

Oxford  is  especially  well  adapted  for  a  summer  school.  It 
has  an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well 
shaded;  it  has  fine  drinking  water,  the  famous  Talawanda  water; 
it  is  cleanly,  has  no  saloons  and  is  free  from  immoral  influences 
usually  found  in  cities.  The  long  and  splended  careers  of  the 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford  College  for  Women,  and 
Miami  University  have  made  the  social  and  intellectual  life  ideal 
for   young  people. 


Oxford  is  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Ohio,  Eastern 
Indiana,  and  Northern  Kentuckey.  Oxford  has  ten  daily  trains, 
making  good  connections  with  railroads  and  traction  lines  at 
Daj^on,  Hamilton,   and  Cincinnati. 

EXPENSES. 

Registration  fee  of  $3.00;  no  tuition. 

Women's  Dormitory.  Hepburn  Hall  will  accommodate  100 
women.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  dormitories 
in  Ohio;  it  is  furnished  with  bath  rooms,  electric  lights,  steam 
heat,  and  all  modern  appointments.  A  dining  hall  is  maintained 
in  the  dormitory.  All  rooms  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and 
each  has  a  beautiful  outlook  upon  the  campus  and  surrounding 
scenery.  South  Cottage,  Hamilton  Cottage,  and  New  Cottage, 
with  accommodations  for  thirty-seven  young  women,  have  been 
provided  for  in  addition  to  Hepburn  Hall.  Room  and  board  in 
the  hall  and  in  the  cottages,  $3.25  per  week.  Rooms  should  be 
engaged  early. 

Rooms  in  town,  75c  to  $1.00  per  week.  Rooms  in  the  Men's 
Dormitories,  $5.00  per  term  if  two  occupy  one  room.  These 
rooms  are  furnished.  Students  rooming  in  the  dormitories  and 
cottages  must  supply  themselves  with  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and 
towels.     The  dormitories  have  all  modern  conveniences. 

Board  at  the  University  Inn,  $2.00  per  week,  under  Hepburn 
Hall  management.  All  students  rooming  in  Hepburn  Hall  and 
the  cottages  board  at  Hepburn  Hall.  The  University  Inn  will 
accommodate  125. 

Board  in  clubs,  $2.75  per  week. 

Total  expense  for  term,  $19.50  to  $24.00. 
FACULTIES. 

The  regular  professors  of  the  lyiberal  Arts  College,  and  of  the 
Ohio  State  Normal  College  are  the  instructors  for  the  Summer 
School.  Fifty  professors,  instructors,  and  lecturers  will  constitute 
the  corps  for  the  191 1,  Summer  School. 

Believing  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Miami  Summer  Term  to  employ  professors  of  known 
scholarship  and  successful  experience. 

ADMISSION. 

No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Summer 
Term,  but  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  courses  for 
which  they  are  not  prepared. 
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SIZE  OF  CLASSES. 

Where  a  large  number  of  students  register  in  a  course,  sections 
are  made  so  that  classes  are  never  too  large  for  efficient 
instruction.  Forty-five  is  considered  a  maximum  number  for  a 
class.     No  class  will  be  organized  with  registration  less  than  five. 

CREDITS. 

All  courses  numbered  i  to  30  give  credit,  either  toward  the 
A.  B.  Degree  in  the  I^iberal  Arts  College  or  toward  the  State 
Normal  Diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It  requires 
180  credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  Deegree,  and  100  credit  hours  for 
the  Normal  Diploma.  In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be 
found  the  number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  its  completion. 
In  high  school  w^ork  and  in  the  review  of  common  branches 
students  may  carry  twenty  hours.  No  students  pursuing  courses 
in  secondary  school  subjects  will  be  permitted  to  register  for 
more  than  a  total  of  one  full  unit.  Students  taking  courses  giving 
college  credit  will  not  be  registered  for  more  than  eight  credit 
hours  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 

REPORTS. 

Reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  Term  will  be  sent 
to  the  students  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  term.  Reports  will 
be  sent  only  when  the  student  has  completed  one  or  more  of  the 
courses. 

TRAINING  AND  METHOD  CLASSES. 

Nine  Training  and  Method  Classes  have  been  arranged  for 
the  191 1  Summer  Term.  Courses  are  differentiated  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  teacher.      (See  p.   27). 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  Graded  Schools,  two  classes. 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  of  Graded  Schools,  two  classes. 

3.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     General  Method. 

4.  Special  method  for  any  subjects  throughout  all  the 
grades. 

4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     Special  Method,  three  courses. 

5.  Township  School  Method  and  Management. 

MODEL  INSTITUTE  DAY. 

To  improve  the  Institute  work  in  Ohio, the  Miami  Summer 
Term   holds  a   Model   Institute,    illustrating   a   daily   program, 


organization,  election  of  officers,  etc.  The  Model  Institute  of  191 1 
will  be  held  Frida}^  July  22.  The  School  Commissioner  and 
other  prominent  speakers  will  be  present  on  that  day. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(Partial  List) 

We  are  happ}^  to  announce  the  following  list  of  Lectures  and 
Entertainments:  — 

The  Cobum  Players  will  give  three  performances:  Friday 
night,  July  10;  Saturda}-  afternoon  and  night,  July  11. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  University  of  Manchester,  England. 

Honorable  J.  P.  Shawkey,  of  Charleston,  West  Va.  State 
Superintendent  Shawke^^  has  done  more  constructive  work  for 
the  State  of  West  Va. ,  than  has  been  done  in  the  same  number 
of  years  in  any  other  State. 

Arthur  Dugmore,  the  greatest  photographer  of  dangerous 
and  ferocious  wild  animals  in  the  world,  mainly  African.  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dugmore,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "At  different  times,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see  many  pictures  of  wild  animals  at  liberty,  and  hear  many 
talks  about  them.  None  have  given  me  so  keen  a  sense  of  open 
air  reality  and  contact  with  wild  nature  as  yours.  My  admira- 
tion is  divided  between  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the  photo- 
graphs were  taken  and  colored,  and  the  daring  wood-craft  which 
enabled  you  to  get  them.  Your  work  is  a  powerful  influence 
toward  the  protection  of  wild  life.  I  wish  you  all  kinds  of 
success." 

Colonel  French.  Col.  French  comes  to  us  this  year  in  a 
new  role:  Industrial  Education.  He  will  show  in  two  lectures 
all  of  the  processes  of  one  of  the  greatest  Shoe  Factories  in 
America,  and  in  another  all  of  the  processes  of  one  of  the  great- 
est Cotton  Factories. 

Marie  Hofer.  Author  of  "Popular  Folk  Games  and 
Dances  for  Play-grounds' ' ,  will  spend  a  week  with  the  Miami 
Summer  Term  teachers,  giving  instruction  in  School  Games, 
illustrating  by  class  demonstration  on  the  campus. 

Play  Festival.  This  annual  festival  is  given  on  the  campus 
by  pupils  of  the  Wilham  McGuffy  School.  It  suggests  the 
many  possibilities  of  dramatic  work  in  the  schools. 
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Each  student  will  be  expected  to  pay  $i.oo  for  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  all  these  special  features  except  Coburn  palyers. 
This  fee  willbe  paid  upon  registration. 

Excursions  will  be  made  to  visit  the  Industrial  plants  of 
Hamilton  and  Cincinnati;  also  to  the  Art  Museum,  Zoological 
Garden,  and  other  points  of  interest  in  Cincinnati.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  some  of  the  many  points  of  geographical  and  geological 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford. 

EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Teachers  desiring  positions  or  those  desiring  better  positions, 
will  make  application  to  the  Employment  Committee.  This 
committee  serves,  without  expense,  to  a  large  number  of  summer 
students  every  year. 

Regular  registration  day,  Monday,  June  19. 

Classes  begin  on  Tuesday,  June  21. 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR   FINK 
INSTRUCTOR  OVERHOLTZ 

1^-  Element2U*y  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the 
study  of  lower  plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of 
these  plants  for  teachers,  and  for  normal  and  liberal  arts  students. 
Five  recitation  periods,  and  nine  hours  of  laborarory  and  field 
work  each  week.  This  course,  with  the  next  one  below,  makes 
a  complete  course  in  elementary  Botany.  Either  course  may  be 
taken  first,  or  both  may  be  taken  together.  These  two  courses 
may  be  used  for  University  credit,  or  for  satisfying  entrance 
conditions  in  science.  Three  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $1.50.  Laboratory  work  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
afternoons. 

1^-  EJementary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  on  higher 
plants,  intended  for  teachers  and  for  normal  and  liberal  arts 
students.  The  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods, 
the  amount  of  credit  given,  and  the  laboratory  fee  are  the  same 
as  in  course  1*-.  Laboratory  work  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
afternooons. 

2*-  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student 
may  gain  a  knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  of  systematic  botany.  Students  who 
develop  sufficient  independence  may  continue  the  work  after  the 
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first  term.  Other  work  in  botany  must  precede  or  accompany 
this  course.  Hours  to  be  arranged  and  credit  given  according  to 
results.  Laboratory  fee,  Ji.oo  for  three  hours,  or  $1.50  for  five 
hours. 

CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR   HUGHES 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR   WHITCOMB 

INSTRUCTOR   OBERFELI. 

!*•   General   Chemistry.      The   Non-Metals.     Text,  Mc- 

Pherson  and  Henderson's  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry  and 
McPherson's  Laboratory  Exercises. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry.  Six  hours 
recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  I^aboratory 
fee,  J2.00.     Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

1^-  General  Chemistry.  The  Metals.  Text,  McPherson 
and  Henderson's  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry  and  McPherson's 
Laboratory  Exercises. 

Students  who  have  had  a  good  high  school  course  in  chem- 
istry, and  students  who  have  had  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals, 
can  enter  this  class  June  19,  and  thus  can  complete  the  course  in 
General  Chemistry  by  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term.  Six  hours 
recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  I^aboratory 
fee,  $2.00.     Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Students  in  the  above  courses  will  be  required  to  make  a 
deposit  of  $2.50  to  cover  breakage  of  apparatus. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Separation  and  identification  of 
the  bases  and  acids,  and  the  analysis  of  unknown  mixtures,  min- 
erals, and  commercial  products. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Chemistry  i.  Two 
lectures  and  recitations,  and  forty  hours  laboratory  work  a  week. 
Bight  hours  credit.     Laboratory  fee,  $8.00. 

Students  in  Chemistry  3  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

INSTRUCTOR  ROSS 
INSTRUCTOR  NOBI,E 

13^-  Elementary  Sewing.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
hand  and  machine  sewing,  as  illustrated  in  the  making  of  simple 
garments.     Fee,  $1.00.     Two  recitations   and  nine  hours  sewing 


per  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Some  work  in  freehand  drawing, 
or  drawing  taken  asa  parallel  course,  a  prerequisite.  Instructor 
Noble. 

14a.(5^b.)  Elementary  Cookery.  A  systematic  study  of  the 
principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The 
composition,  production,  manufacture,  and  physiological  value 
of  the  foodstuffs  of  the  world  are  considered.  Fee,  $3.00.  Three 
recitations,  and  nine  hours  practical  work  each  week.  Three 
hours  credit.     Instructor  Ross. 

18  ^^-  House  Sanitation.  The  following  subjects  are  con- 
sidered: water  supply,  plumbing,  sewers,  garbage,  heating, 
ventilation,  sanitary  cleaning,  etc.  Three  recitations  a  week. 
One  hour  credit.     Instructor  Ross. 

19^-  Household  Economics.  The  economic  history  of  the 
household;  the  family  income  and  its  expenditure;  marketing, 
and  the  economical  purchase  and  preservation  of  fcod.  The 
principles  of  laundry  work  are  taught  through  practical  applica- 
tion. Fee,  $1.00.  Four  recitations  and  nine  hours  practical 
work  a  week.     Three  hours  credit.  Instructors  Ross  and  Noble. 

DRAWING. 

PROFESSOR   WHITCOMB 
INSTRUCTOR  MIIvIyKR 

INSTRUCTOR 

INSTRUCTOR 


11.  Public  School  Drawing.  Purpose  of  the  course  is 
three- fold: 

(i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  com- 
position: rh5^thm,  symmetry,  subordination,   and  proportion. 

(2)  To  apply  this  appreciation  to  school-room  problems,  to 
home  products,  and  to  the  products  of  a  local  industry. 

(3)  To  acquire  vskill  in  handling  chalk,  pencil,  and  brush. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  use  of  the  blackboard  as  a  medium  of 
expression. 

Twelve  hours  a  week.  Two  sections.  Two  hours  credit. 
Miss 

lia(^b).  xhe  first  half  of  Drawing  11.  Six  hours  a  week. 
Two  sections.     One  hour  credit.     Miss 
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I3a(^^)-  Elementary  Design.  A  progressive  series  of 
exercises  in  line,  mass,  and  color,  leading  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  art  principles:  rhythm,  symmetry,  proportion,  and  subordina- 
tion. These  exercises  consist  of  drawings  from  nature,  objects^ 
masterpieces  of  line,  mass  and  color  as  found  in  textiles,  pottery, 
sculpture,  Japanese  prints,  and  in  old  books.  The  final  exercises 
are  original  composition  embodying  the  art  principles.  Eight- 
teen  hours  a  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Instructor  Miller. 

Design  and  Handwork.  Three  courses  in  this  subject  are 
offered.  Refer  to  heading  "Manual  Training"  for  descriptions 
of  these  courses. 

14a  (j^b).  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  an 
elementary  college  course,  (a)  Technicial  freehand  lettering, 
and  sketching;  (b)  instrumental  work  in  pencil  and  ink;  (c) 
orthographical  projection,  tracing,  and  blue  printing.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  another  summer.  Three 
recitations  and  fifteen  hours  study  and  drawing  a  week.  Three 
hours  credit. 

Students  not  planning  to  do  additional  work  in  drawing,  and 
who  wish  only  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  read  simple 
working  drawings  and  blue  prints,  may  take  this  as  a  two  hour 
course,  giving  twelve  instead  of  fifteen  hours  of  their  time. 

Instruments  and  texts  may  be  rented.  Professor  Whitcomb. 

1 8^-  House  Plans  and  Structure.  The  general  principles  of 
house  construction;  the  situation  and  surroundings  of  the 
dwelling;  soil,  drainage,  slope,  garden,  walks,  and  yard;  relative 
value  of  building  materials  and  cost  of  same;  the  making  of  house 
plans  and  specifications.  Some  knowledge  of  simple  mechanical 
drawing  such  as  that  given  in  Drawing  14^-  is  prerequisite  to 
this  course.  Three  recitations  and  nine  hours  drawing  and 
preparation  a  week.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Whitcomb. 

18®-^-  Home  Decoration.  The  application  of  principles  of 
harmony  in  line,  dark  and  light  and  color  to  design  in  architecture, 
construction,  and  surface  decoration.  Six  hours  a  week.  One 
hour  credit.     Instructor. 
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EDUCATION. 

PROFESSOR  HECKERT 
PROFESSOR  CARTER 

lia(%).      Descriptive      and    Physiological      Phychology. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  sensations,  precepts,  images, - 
memories,  feelings  of  relationship,  feelings  of  meaning,  judg 
ments,  emotions,  feelings  of  willing;  the  nature  of  mental  life  as 
a  whole;  the  functions  of  mental  states;  the  structure  and  action 
of  the  nevous  sj  stem.     Instructor  Montana  Hastings. 

IV  <>^a"diib^)  Dynamic  Psychology  and  the  Elements  of 
Child-Study.  A  study  of  the  laws  of  mental  action  in  their 
relation  to  attention,  memory,  habit- formation,  reasoning, 
action,  etc.  During  the  second  half  of  the  course  will  be 
discussed  the  periods  of  development  in  the  life  of  the  child; 
children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  the  process  of  education; 
the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of  motor  con- 
trol; heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Thorndike's  B/e- 
ments  of  Psychology  and  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child- 
Study.     Not  offered  in  Summer  of  191 1. 

1  lb(%).  Educational  Psychology,  or  principles  of  Teaching. 
A  course  in  the  application  of  principles  of  general  and  educa- 
tional psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Topics  studied 
are:  the  doctrine  of  apperception;  attention  and  interest  in 
their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the  var- 
ious forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the 
William  McGuffy  School  and  experimentation  in  class  constitute 
a  part  of  the  work  in  this  course.  Thorndike's  Principles  of 
Teaching.     6  credits.    Professor  Heckert. 

11°-  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching 
applied  to  the  problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such 
problems  as  the  necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a 
good  aim;  selection  and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of 
the  aim;  nature  of  the  questions  to  be  used  for  most  effective 
work;  choice  of  the  proper  devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive 
development  lessons;  the  text-book  lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill 
as  an  element  in  good  teaching;  teaching  pupils  how  to  study. 
The  application  of  these  principles  in  the  preparation   of   lesson 
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plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary- 
school  illustrated.  "T^y^,  McMurraf  s.  The  Method  of  the  Recita- 
tion.    2  credits,  Professor  Feeney. 

12  ^-^^^^  History  of  Education.  Education  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Renaissance  and  humanistic  education.  The  reformation 
and  its  influences  upon  education.  12^' ^^^  and  b  ^^^.  Educa- 
tional tendencies  during  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries:  Realistic 
education;  the  disciplinary  conception  of  education;  the  natural- 
istic movement  represented  by  Rousseau.  The  Psychological 
tendency  as  represented  by  Pestalozzi.     Not  offered  in  191 1. 

\2^{y?^-  Nineteenth  Century  Tendencies  in  Education. 
The  psychological  tendency  as  represented  by  Herbert,  Froebel, 
and  Rosmini.  The  Scientific  tendenc}^  The  sociological 
tendenc}^  The  present  tendencies  in  education,  especially  in  the 
United  States.     Total  6  credits.     This  course  not  offered  in  191 1. 

15^-  Educational  Psychology.  This  is  an  advanced  course 
to  be  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
study  of  this  subject  than  is  possible  in  courses  11^-  and  14°. 
Topics  studied  are:  The  measurement  of  mental  traits;  their 
distribution;  their  relationships;  original  and  acquired  traits; 
mental  inheritance;  influence  of  the  environment;  fatigue;  etc. 
Two  credits,  ^homdi^i^'s  Educational  Psychology,  and  references. 

n^  Reading  Circle  Work  in  Pedagogy.  Recitations  and 
discussions  based  on  the  text  in  Pedagogy  adopted  by  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  the  coming  year. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

PROFESSOR   WOODS 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR   CARTER 

ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  RICHARD 

INSTRUCTOR    COOKSON 

4.  Shakspere.  A  study  of  Shakspere's  A/<2<:i^<?M,  Henry 
V,  and  The  Winter' s  Tale,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  laws 
and  technique  of  the  drama.  Two  hours  credit.  Professor  Woods. 

6.  Romantic  Movement.  This  course  will  consider  the 
history  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  Europe,  with  especial 
stress  upon  its  manifestation  in  English  literature.  Prescribed 
reading  in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Lamb,  Scott,  Byron 
Keats,  Shelly,  lyandor,  Hunt,  and  Hazlitt.  Two  hours  credit. 
Professor  Woods. 
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7.  History  of  the  English  Language.  A  study  of  the 
delation  between  English  and  the  other  Germanic  languages; 
the  various  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  dialects,  with 
reference  to  their  place  in  the  continuous  development  of  the 
language;  the  foreign  elements  in  the  language;  the  important 
changes  with  respect  to  form  and  usage;  and  other  topics 
concerned  with  the  idiom  of  the  language  and  with  the  peculiar 
properties  of  English  prose  as  a  literary  medium.  For  teachers 
and  collegiate  students.  Two  hours  credit.  Assistant  Professor 
Carter. 

9.  English  Classics  in  the  High  School.  Discussion  of 
the  selection  of  high  school  classics,  with  consideration  of  the 
order  and  methods  of  their  presentation.  Critical  studies  in 
certain  literary  t3^pes.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Two  hours 
credit.     Professor  Woods. 

11''  Composition  and  Story  Work.  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  correct  expression,  considering  in  order  the  use  of 
words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  Practice  in  description,  nar- 
ration, exposition,  and  argumentation.  A  brief  consideration  of 
poetics.  One  hour  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  of  folk-lore, 
myth,  and  legend;  the  ethical  and  inspirational  value  of  classical 
stories;  and  to  drill  in  the  art  of  story  telling.  Two  hours  credit. 
Assistant  Professor  Richard. 

c.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  thorough  treatment 
of  high  school  rhetoric,  with  considerable  practice  in  several 
kinds  of  composition.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  upon 
clear  and  effective  expression.  The  subject  is  divided  into  two 
parts  and  is  given  in  two  sections,  each  counting  for  one  half 
unit  of  entrance  credit.     Assistant  Professor  Carter. 

n^*  English  Literature.  A  general  outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  literature.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  reading,  especially  from  the  masterpieces.  Short 
reports  on  the  assigned  readings  will  be  called  for  from  time  to 
time.  Any  modern  text  covering  the  subject  will  be  useful.  Two 
sections. 

n^-  American  Literature.  A  review  of  the  history  of 
American  literature,  with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English 
literature  and  to  the  underlying  social  and  political  conditions. 
Prescribed  readings  from  as  many  authors  as  time  permits.  Each 
student  will  be  required  to  make  individual  reports  on  the  assigned 
reading.     Two  sections. 
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n^-  English  Grammar.  A  review  course  including  a  study 
of  inflection,  world  analysis,  concord,  goverment,  connectives, 
parsing  or  word  construction,  and  definition. 

n^-  English  Grammar.  A  review  course  including  a  study 
of  sentence  analysis,  clausal  and  phrasal  relations  and  construction^ 
oral  analysis,  and  diagramming. 

Note.     Attention  is  called  to  course  3d.  in  French. 

FRENCH. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  KUHNE  AND  INSTRUCTOR  YOUNG 

1.  Elementary  French.  This  course  will  be  divided  as 
follows: 

(a)  Oral  lesson  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Three  hours 
per  day. 

(b)  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction.  One  hour 
per  day. 

(c)  Grammar  and  composition.     One  hour  per  day. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more 
divisions  of  it  may  be  taken  separately.  Students  electing  the 
entire  course,  who  give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  who  show 
aptitude  for  the  study,  may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the 
second  year  college  course  in  French.  The  work  is  largely  on 
the  laboratory  plan,  and  the  credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths  of  the 
class  time.     Eight  hours  credit. 

2^-  Modem  Prose.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  story 
writers.  Review  of  grammar.  Oral  and  written  reproductions. 
The  course  is  offered  especially  to  accommodate  those  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  French  and  who  are  compelled  to  do 
the  second  year  in  summer  terms.  The  course  will  constitute  a 
cycle  of  three  terms,  corresponding  to  the  three  terms  of  French 
2.  In  the  summer  of  1911  it  will  correspond  to  French  2^*;  and 
in  191 2  to  French  2*.  Six  recitations  per  week.  Two  hours 
credit. 

3^  Masterpieces  of  Romantic  Literatures.  A  critical  study 
of  the  great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  their  influence  on 
European  literature  with  special  emphasis  on  English  literature: 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  and  the 
great  dramatists  of  Spain,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Hugo.     Lectures  and  reports  in  English.    Assigned   reading    (in 
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English  translations) .  The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers 
of  literature.  It  is  given  entirely  in  English,  and  is  designed 
especially  for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  romanic 
languages.     Five  hours  per  week.     Two  hours  credit. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

PROFESSOR  HOKE 
DOCTOR  SHIDElvER 

lia(j^b)  Home  and  Regional  Geography.  A  field  and 
laboratory  course  consisting  of  a  survey  of  the  main  geographical 
factors  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  followed  by  a  study 
of  relative  position  climate,  topography,  and  world  relations  in 
their  broader  aspects  as  a  basis  for  the  division  of  the  earth  into 
great  geographical  provinces.  This  course  covers  the  first  half  of 
the  work  required  for  graduation  in  the  Normal  College.  The 
second  half  year  will  be  given  the  following  summer.  The 
number  of  students  will  be  limited  to  twenty.  Four  laboratory 
or  field  periods,  and  six  lecture  periods  per  week.  Four  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Professor  Hoke. 

c.  Physiography.  An  elementary  study  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  and  climatic  factors,  and  of  the  various  forces 
concerned  in  the  modification  of  the  earth's  surface.  Field  trips 
will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  studying  local  features  of 
interest.       Entrance     credit     one-half    unit.         Dr.    Shideler. 

n.  Review  Geography.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main 
geographic  features  of  the  earth.  Although  this  course  is  intended 
primarily  to  assist  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  examination, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  way  that 
the  student  may  gain  some  insight  into  the  spirit  of  modern 
geography.     Professor  Hoke. 

GERMAN. 

PROFESSOR  HANDSCHIN 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  MYERS  AND  ASSISTANT 

1 .  Elementary  German.  This  six- weeks  course  is  planned 
to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  German.  Credit  in  this 
course  is  granted  only  upon  completion  of  certain  additional 
outside  reading.  To  take  it  successfully,  the  student  will  find  it 
necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 


The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one  or 
more  divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken  separately. 
The  credit  for  the  complete  course  in  nine  hours. 

The  work  consists  of  the  following: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series.  Three  hours  per 
day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction,  and  conversation.  One 
hour  per  day, 

c.  Grammar  and  composition.  One  hour  per  day.  All  the 
exercises  five  days  per  week. 

28- (Mb)  Sophomore  German.  For  second-year  students. 
Reading  and  oral  reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  Translation 
into  German.  This  course  is  recommended  only  to  Summer 
School  students.  Four  and  one-half  hours  credit,  or  according 
to  work  done.  The  reading  and  grammatical  work  is  alternated 
from  summer  to  summer,  so  that  a  student  completes  German  2 
by  taking  this  course  two  summers  in  succession.  Ten  hours  per 
week. 

10.  Teachers'  Course.  A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions 
and  practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  schools  teachers  of  German 
or  French  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Two 
hours  per  week.     One  hour  credit. 

12  "^  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  The  literary 
tendencies  of  the  century,  beginning  with  Romanticism,  are 
studied  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  modern 
realism.  Lectures,  readings,  and  exercises  in  literary  criticism. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  is  an  organization  of  students  and 
instructors  interested  in  the  study  of  the  German  language  and 
literature  and  of  German  life  and  culture.  Four  meetings  are 
held  during  the  summer,  on  Thursday  evenings.  The  programs 
consist  chiefly  of  German  conversation  and  singing  of  German 
songs.  Advanced  students,  especially  those  preparing  to  teach 
German,  and  others  who  wish  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of 
German,  are  invited. 


HISTORY. 

PROFKSSOR   CARTKR, 

ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  BRADFORD 

INSTRUCTOR   FINCH 

2.  MDdem  Europe.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  Protestant  Revolt  to  the  present  time.  Two 
hours  class-room  work  each  day.  Schevill's  Political  History  of 
Modern  Europe,  text.     Four  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Note. — This  course  alternates  in  summer  terms  with  Med- 
iaeval History,  the  two  being  an  equivalent  of  the  course  given 
during  the  regular  college  year  known  as  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Western  Europe.     Associate  Professor  Bradford 

3.  History  of  Elngland.  Period  covered  will  be  decided 
when  class  convenes.  Terry's  History  of  England,  text.  Two 
hours  credit.     Associate  Professor  Bradford. 

\2^  American  Colonial  History.  (1491-1763).  A 
course  on  early  American  History  from  the  period  of  discovery 
to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  Attention  will  be  given  to  such 
subjects  as  the  European  background,  motives  for  colonization, 
the  life  of  the  people,  governmental  institutions,  and  the  relations 
of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Two  sections.  Text, 
Thwaite's,  The  Colonies.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Carter. 

General  History.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
Mediterranean  countries  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  Chief 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  institutions  in  each  country  that 
bring  out  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
work  will  be  offered  in  two  sections,  dealing  with  different  periods, 
so  that  those  who  take  the  first  half  of  the  work  one  summer 
may  have  a  chance  to  complete  it  another  summer. 

c^  Mediterranean  countries  to  the  breaking  up  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire.     Entrance  credit  one-half  unit.    Instructor  Finch. 

c'^  Beginning  with  the  History  of  Rome  and  taking  to  thedeath 
of  Charlmagne.   Entrance  credit  one-half  unit.  Instructor  Finch 

American  History.  A  thorough  review  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Designed  for 
students  who  wish  to  be  ready  to  teach  or  to  take  an  examination* 
Two  sections  as  follows: 

n  .  A  survey  from  1492  to  1789,  including  some  attention 
to  the  European  background.     Professor  Carter. 

n'"^      From  1789  to  the  present  time.     Instructor  Finch. 
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LATIN. 

PROFESSOR   WIIvDMAN 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HADSEL 

INSTRUCTOR   ROUDEBUSH 

High  School  Latin.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  scope 
of  the  preparatory  work  offered  b}^  the  department  during  the 
summer  term.  The  plan  as  outlined  below  enables  the  student 
to  complete  the  first  two  years  of  High  School  I^atin  in  two 
successive  summer  terms,  each  of  the  courses  giving  one-half 
unit  entrance  credit.  Credit  in  Cicero  and  Virgil  will  depend 
upon  the  ground  covered. 

al      Beginning  Latin,  two  recitations  per  day. 

a2     Advanced  Beginning  Latin,  two  recitations  per  day. 

bl     Caesar,  two  recitations  per  da3^ 

b2     Advanced  Caesar,  two  recitations  per  day. 

cl     Cicero's  Orations,  three  hours  per  week. 

dl     Virgil's  Aeneid,  three  recitations  per  week. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

PROFESSOR    WHITCOMB 
INSTRUCTOR   WILSON 
INSTRUCTOR    DAVIDSON 
INSTRUCTOR 

13*^-  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work.  The  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  paper  industry.  Constructive  problems  based  on  the 
use  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  connection  with  the  principles  of 
design.  The  articles  made  involve  the  processes  of  tearing, 
cutting,  folding,  mounting,  pasting,  weaving,  and  constructing. 
Six  hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit.     Fee  for  material,  25  cents. 

13^^-  Bookbinding.  The  development  of  the  bookbinding 
industry,  together  with  a  brief  study  of  printing  and  lettering  in 
connection  with  bookbinding;  repairing  books;  pamphlet,  tablet, 
and  note-book  making.  Twelve  hours  a  week.  Two  hours 
credit.     Fee  for  material,  50  cents.     Miss  Davidson. 

13^-  Textiles  and  Basketry.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  the  processes  of  weaving,  beginning  with  primitive  methods  and 
leading  up  to  a  general  survey  of  the  textile  industry  with  special 
emphasis  on  designing  and  weaving  rugs  and  baskets.  Twelve 
hours  a  w^eek.  Two  hours  credit.  Fee  for  material,  50  cents. 
Instructor  Davidson. 


14a  (^^).  Woodworking.  From  sketches  and  designs 
made  by  the  student,  followed  by  working  drawings,  tracings, 
and  blue  prints,  a  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and 
furniture  are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  use  of  proper  tools  is 
emphasized.  By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop 
work,  the  following  topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evo- 
lution of  tools,  joints  and  the  principles  of  joinery,  forms  of 
fastenings,  and  wood  finishing.  Five  recitations  and  nine 
hours  shop  work  a  week.  Three  hours  credit.  Fee  for 
material,  75  cents.  Professcr  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Wilson 
This  course  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  Manual  Training 
12. 

15.  Woodturning  and  the  Use  of  Power  Machin- 
ery. A  study  is  made  of  the  lathe,  turning  tools,  methods 
of  turning  and  of  finishing.  The  turning  processes  include 
turning  between  centers,  face  plate,  and  chuck  work.  A  variety 
of  woods  and  finishes  are  used.  The  combination  of  lathe  and 
bench  work  is  introduced. 

Shop  machines  are  used  by  the  students,  and  their  action 
explained  and  investigated.  Power,  shafting,  and  belting  are 
also  considered. 

Two  recitations,  and  fifteen  hours  shop  work  a  week.  Three 
hours  credit.  Fee  for  material,  $1.00.  Professor  Whitcomb 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

18°-  Sheet  Metal  Work.  From  designs  made  by  the 
student  a  number  of  articles  in  copper  and  brass  are  made.  The 
processes  of  beating  up  from  the  flat,  piercing,  sawing,  filling, 
etching,  chasing,  embossing,  coloring,  and  enameling  are  em- 
ployed. Two  recitations  and  nine  hours  shop  work  a  week. 
Two  hours  credit.  Fee  for  material,  $1.00.  Rose's  Copper 
Work  used  as  a  text,  which  may  be  rented  or  purchased.  Pro- 
fessor Whitcomb  and  Instructor  Wilson. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR   YOUNG 
PROFESSOR   FEENEY 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  h'dOUBI^ER 
INSTRUCTOR  SWARTZ 

I  *•  College  Algebra.  The  customary  college  course,  includ- 
ing the  theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The  equiv- 
alent of  the  algebra  part  of  Liberal  Arts    Course  Mathematics  !*• 
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Text,  Fine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  plane  geometry^ 
and  a  present  working  knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics. 
Six  hours  a  week.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Professor 
Young. 

T'  Trigonometry.  The  fundamental  principles  and  theor- 
ems with  their  application  to  analytic  reduction  and  solution  of 
plane  triangles  and  various  geometric  and  physical  problems.  Six 
hours  a  week.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit.  The  exact  equiva- 
lent of  the  trigonometry  part  of  I^iberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics. 
|ab.  "Xext,  Hall  &  Frink's  Trigonometry.  Prerequisites,  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  algebra  through  quadratics  and  of  plane  geom- 
try.     Assistant  Professor  H'Doubler. 

n^-  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics. A  brief  history  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, with  discussion  of  present  practice  and  of  the  proper 
place  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  in  the  grades.  Papers 
on  assigned  topics.  For  upper  grade  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents.  Text,  Smith's  The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Mathematics.  Readings  from  McLellan  and  Dewey,  Brooks, 
Cajori,  Conant,  Gow,  etc.  Two  hours  credit.   Professor  Feeney. 

a^-  Algebra  Beginning.  This  course  will  comprise  the  funda- 
mental operations,  factoring,  and  fractions.  Text,  Slaught  & 
lycnnes'  High  School  Algebra.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

a  Algebra  Continued.  For  students  who  have  had 
beginning  Algebra.  It  includes  simple  equations,  simultan" 
eous  equations,  involution,  and  evolution.  Text,  Slaught 
and  Eeimess'  High  School  Algebra.  Entrance  credit,  one-half 
unit.      Assissant      Professor     H*  Doubter. 

The  Teaching  of  High  School  Algebra.  This  course 
is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  teaching,  or  expect 
to  teach,  High  School  Algebra.  Careful  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  subject,  and  the  students  will  be 
called  upon  to  present  before  the  class  various  topics  as  they  would 
if  they  were  teaching  them  to  beginning  students.  A  good  review 
of  the  subject  matter  of  High  School  Algebra  may  also  be  obtained 
from    this    course.        Text,     Tanner's    High    School    Algebra. 

Professor  Young. 

a^  Algebra  Advanced.  This  course  will  cover  the  theory 
of  exponents,  radicals,  and  quadratic  equations.  Text,  Slaught 
&  Lennes's  High  Scnool  Algebra.  Entrance  credit,  one-half" 
unit.     Assistant  Professor  H'Doubler, 
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b^'  Plane  Geometry  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of 
Wentworth's  text.  Entrance  credit,  one-haif  unit.  Instructor 
Schwarz. 

b^  Plane  Geometry  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  and 
V  of  Wentworth's  text.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit- 
Assistant   Professor   H'Doubler. 

c^-  Solid  Geometry.  Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of 
Wentworth's  text.  Entrance  credit,  one-halt  unit.  Assistant 
Professor  Young. 

n^  Arithmetic,  Mensuration.  A  study  of  the  relations 
involved  in  the  measurements  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solution 
of  numerous  problems.  Square  and  cube  roots.  Instructor 
Schwarz. 

n^-  Arithmetic,  Percentage.  A  study  of  the  business 
conditions  under  which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks, 
commission,  etc.,  with  solution  of  problems.  Two  sections. 
Instructor  Schwarz. 

MUSIC. 

DIRECTOR   BURKK 
MISS   CONE 

11.  Ellementary  Music.  A  study  of  the  elements  and 
notation  of  music.  The  fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure 
and  interpretation.  Voice  and  ear  training.  Reading  and 
writing  music.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Cone. 

12.  School  Music.  History,  present  status,  and  purpose  in 
education.  General  principles  of  teaching  school  music.  Organ- 
ization of  course  of  study  detailed  study;  of  the  process  from  rote 
song  to  staff  notation  through  the  first  six  grades;  character  of 
work  in  the  seventh  and  eight  grades.  Correlation  with  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Specific  principles,  methods, 
and  practical  application  of  material.  Open  to  all  grade  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents  interested  in  public  school 
music.     One  hour  credit.     Director  Burke. 

14.  Music  Appreciation.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  modern  vocal  and  instrumental  music  through  a 
critical  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  a  number  of  great  composers 
beginning  with  Bach.  Consideration  of  the  elements  and  charac- 
teristics of  good  music,  and  their  recognition  in  performance. 
Pianola  illustrations,  charts,  photographs,  and  lantern  slides  are 
employed  to  show  design,  form,  and  structure  of  works.  Com- 
parison of  musical  observations  are  made  in  order  to   stimulate 
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attention  and  imagination.  The  development  of  intelligent 
listening  to  music  is  the  aim  of  the  course.  No  previous  knowledge 
of  music  is  required.     Two  hours  credit.     Director  Burke. 

2 1 .  Choral  Interpretation.  The  study  of  a  number  of 
the  best  choral  works  for  mixed  voices  through  rehearsal  of 
compositions,  and  discussion  of  topics  relative  to  the  structure, 
style,  form,  history,  composer,  etc.  of  same.  Admission  to  the 
course  is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will 
constitute  the  Choral  Club.  This  organization  is  limited  to 
thirty  members,  and  appears  in  public  performance  near  the  close 
of  the  term.     One  hour  credit.     Director  Burke. 

NATURE- STUDY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

PROFESSOR  DAVIS, 

DOCTOR    SHIDKI.KR, 

MR.   RICHKY. 

IP-  Nature-study.  Problems  and  methods  of  the  subject 
with  special  reference  to  Elementary  schools.  Practical 
illustrations,  chiefly  birds  and  insects,  will  be  taken  from  Oxford 
and  vicinity.  Reed's  Bird  Guide  and  Comstock's  Insect  Life 
will  be  used  as  references.  Three  hours  lectures,  two  three-hour 
periods  laboratory  or  field  work.  Two  hours  credit.  Professor 
Davis,  Doctor  Shideler. 

1 1  ^^-  Nature-Study.  School  gardens,  including  their  relation 
to  other  school  work,  plans  and  methods,  practical  experience  in 
plant  propagation  and  in  garden  making,  beautifying  school 
ground,  etc. 

Green's  Among  School  Gardens  will  be  used  as  reference. 
Three  hours  lecture,  and  two  three-hour  periods  laboratory  of 
field  work.     Two  hours  credit.     Professor  Davis,  Mr.  Richey. 

13.  Agriculture.  This  course  extends  through  two  summer 
terms,  and  is  intended  for  teachers  who  wish  to  give  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  high  schools.  For  the  summer  of  191 1:  The 
soil  and  its  relation  to  plants,  including  study  of  types  of  soil, 
texture  and  physical  properties,  soil  fertility,  fertilizers,  and  soil 
management.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  plans  for 
organizing  work  in  agriculture  in  high  schools.  I^yon  and 
Fippin's  Principles  of  Soil  Management,  text.  Three  lectures,  two 
three-hour  periods  of  laboratory  or  field  work.  Two  hours 
credit.     Prof essor  Davis,  Mr.  Richey. 
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c  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  covering  such 
phases  of  the  subject  as  should  receive  attention  in  elementary 
schools.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  food  and 
nutrition,  ventilation,  care  of  body,  and  home  and  school  sanitation. 
Fitz's  Principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygietie,  text.  Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit.      Doctor  Shideler. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

INSTRUCTOR   STONE 

The  instruction  in  Physical  Education  in  the  Summer  Term, 
will  be  conducted  along  the  line  of  school  room  gjaxmastics  and 
play  ground  exercises.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  games 
suitable  for  the  school  room  and  games  adapted  for  play  grounds. 
Miss  Mari  Hofer,  author  of  "Popular  Folks  Games  and  Dances 
for  Play-grounds"  will  assist  Mrs.  Stone  in  a  play  festival  to  be 
given  during  the  Summer  Term,  illustrating  the  out-door  and 
play- ground  games. 

PHYSICS. 

PROFESSOR  CUIvIvKR. 

a^-  Elementary  Fliysics.  Four  recitations  per  week  and 
three  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text  book.  Culler's 
Physics.  The  aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  summer 
terms.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

a^  Continuation  Elementary  Physics.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  for  those  who  have  completed  a^-  Entrance  credit, 
one-half  unit. 

a^  Elementary  Laboratoy  Physics.  Provision  will  be 
made  for  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory 
work  in  physics  required  for  admission  to  Freshman  class,  but 
have  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  all  of  the  above  courses  the  applicant  should  be  well 
grounded  in  algebra  and  geomentry. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

PROFESSOR   GATES 

1 1^  Public  School  Reading.  Work  will  be  divided  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  toward  an 
easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room,  and  in  the 
reading  recitation.  Three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study 
and  practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  strong,  clear  expression.     The  material  studied  will 
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be  the  selections  used  in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.  A  limited 
amount  of  outside  reading  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  reading 
recitation,  together  with  class  lectures  on  the  same  subject.  Two 
hours  credit.     Two  Sections. 

This  is  a  foundation  course.  Those  who  wish  it  to  count  as 
credit  in  the  regular  Normal  College  Course  should  see  the 
instructor  before  registering. 

(This  course  can  be  substituted  for  Course  la.) 

11^-  Reading  of  Stories,  Dialogue,  Monologue,  Discript- 
ion,Argunient,etc.  This  course  will  be  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  needs  of  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  be  of  service  in  the 
work  of  story- telling,  etc.  Course  la  is  not  required  as  a 
preliminary,  though  some  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  reading,  as  such,  will  be  of  value  to  the  student. 
Two  hours  credit. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSOR    MINNICH 

The  course  covers  the  following  topics:  The  functions 
and  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  school  organization; 
the  curriculum  of  upper  grades;  school  room  sanitation;  school 
law. 

12.  School  Organization  for  Upper  Grades  of  Elementary 
Schools. 

SPECIAL  METHOD   [TRAINING.] 

PROFESSOR  FEENEY, 
PROFESSOR  I.OGAN. 

Note.  The  topics  offered  under  this  heading  are  now  ofiered 
by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades  as  heretofore.  In  order  to  make 
it  possible,  however,  for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  complete 
the  Normal  course  to  take  the  work  for  certain  grades  only,  these 
courses  will  be  offered  in  modified  form  in  the  summer  term.  A 
student  will  thus  be  enabled  to  take  the  special  method  in 
reading,  language,  elementary  science,  etc.  for  the  primary  grades 
only,  as  in  former  years. 

IF  Composition,  Grammar  and  Spelling.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are  the  following  Aims  in  the  teaching  of  oral 
and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way;  the  materi- 
als upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization  of  thought 
as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in  language; 
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effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  The  purpose 
of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of  study; 
the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  inductive 
method  of  treatment;  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should  children 
learn  to  spell  ?  What  should  determine  the  number  of  words 
which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson  ?  What  facts  should  children 
know  about  each  word  ?  Proper  methods  of  teaching  spelling 
from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology.     Professor  Logan. 

1 1  a.  Reading  Literature  and  Elementary  Science.  Reading. 
What  a  good  method  of  teaching  reading  ought  to  provide  for: 
A  crticism  of  various  methods  from  this  point  of  view;  teaching 
children  to  read  for  thought,  for  expression,  with  fluency;  the 
use  of  the  * 'reader"  in  the  upper  grades;  proper  materials  for 
reading  in  the  several  grades;  method  of  presenting  literary 
wholes;  what  can  be  done  to  secure  appreciation  of  good  litera- 
ture. 

Elementary  Science.  Aims  in  science  teaching.  Funda- 
mental principles  for  the  selection  of  materials;  content  of  the 
course;  nature  study  and  school  gardens;  facts  from  elementary 
physics;  physiology.  Illustrations  of  the  method  of  presenting 
topics  from  the  several  branches  in  the  different  grades  of  the 
elementary  school.     Professor  Logan. 

12b.  History.  The  place  of  history  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  school;  organization  of  materials  in  history;  the  great 
institutions  in  the  life  of  the  nation;  interpretation  of  facts  in 
history;  a  brief  survey  of  the  several  periods  in  American  history 
the  phases  of  history  teaching:  Study  of  local  institutions,  local 
history,  biographies,  and  history  stories;  periods  of  national 
history;  proper  use  of  text  and  reference  works;  the  forms  of 
presentation  of  individual  lessons;  etc.     Professor  Feeney. 

I2C.  Geography.  The  nature  of  geography;  geography 
and  other  sciences  and  subjects  of  study;  aims  in  the  study  of 
geography;  phases  of  geography  teaching;  proper  emphasis  upon 
the  physical,  mathematical,  and  economic  phases  of  geography 
study;  aim,  content,  and  method  of  presenting  home,  or  observa- 
tional, geography;  the  region  as  the  unit  of  study;  type  studies 
in  geography;  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons 
applied  to  geography  teaching;  the  use  of  maps,  reference  books, 
and  other  means  for  effective  work.  Professor  Feeney.  Not 
offered  in  191 1. 
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n^     Township  School  Organization  and  Management. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the 
township  school,  including  organization,  daily  program,  relation 
of  subjects,  selection  and  use  of  material  for  instruction.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  unification  of  work,  with  a  view  to 
economy  of  time  and  energy. 
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Classification  of  Courses  Offered  1912 


I.  Courses  for  Review  of  School  Branches         page 

English  nE,  ha,  nl,  n2, 25 

Geography  n 26 

History  n 27 

Latin  bl,  ci,  dl 28 

Mathematics  a2,  a^,  b^,  b2,  cl,  nl,  n^, 30 

Physics  al,  a^,  a3, 32 

Physiology  (Agriculture  c) 20 

IT.   Courses  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Grades  I-IV 

Agriculture  i la,  lib, 20 

Drawing  11 22 

Education  iia^,  120^, 22 

English  I  la,   Ue,  ua, 24 

Manual  Training  13a 29 

Music  II,  12,  14 31 

Public  Speaking  i  la 32 

Special  Method  iia,  lib,  12a,  13 33 

III.   Courses  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Grades  V-VIII 

Agriculture   iia,  lib, 20 

Education  iia,  12a 22 

English  iia,  n^,  n-^,  ni,  n^, 24 

Geography  lib 26 

History  1 2b 27 

Manual  Training  13a,  14a .^ 29 

Music  II,  12,  14 31 

Physiology  (Agriculture  c) 20 

Public  Speaking  i la 32 

School  Administration  12 33 

Special   Method,  iia,  iib,  12^1,  I2a2,  i2c2,  nl,  33 
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IV.  Courses  for  Special  Teachers  and  Secondary  Teachers 

PAGE 

Agriculture    iia,  lib, 20 

Botany  la,  ib, 21 

Chemistry  la,  ib, 21 

Drawing  1 1 ,  14a,  22, 22 

Education  153.  15b, 22 

English  la,  8,  10,  n^,  n^, 24 

Geography  n 26 

German  10 26 

History  n 27 

Mathematics  10 30 

Manual  Training  14,  15,  17,  19,  20 29 

Music  14,  19 31 

School  Administration  12 33 

Special  Method  12,  13,  14 33 


V.  Courses  Carrying   Entrance  Credit 


Agriculture  c  (Physiology) 20 

Botany  la.  ib ...  21 

Latin  bi,  cl,  di, 28 

Mathematics  a2,  a<*,  bl,  b2,  c^, 30 

Physics  ai,  a2,  a3, 32 


VI.  Courses  Carrying  College  Credit 


Agriculture  iia,  lib 20 

Botany  la,  ib,  2a 21 

Chemistry  la,  ib,  3 21 

Drawing  11,  iia,  14a,  22 22 

Economics  1,8 28 

Education   iia'^,  iibi,  iib2,  i2ai,  15a,  15b   22 

English  la,  8,  10,  i  la,  13,  14b 24 

French  i ,  8 25 

Geography  lib 26 

German  i ,  2a,  10,    13 26 

History  2a,  7b,  12b 27 

Manual  Training  13a,  14a,  i5al,  I5a2,  17a,  19a,  I9ai,  I9a2,  20c 29 

Mathematics  la,  ib 30 

Music  11,12,  14,   19 31 

Public  Speaking  iia,   13a 32 

School  Administration  12 33 

Special  Method  I2al,  T2a-,  13,  14 33 
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Educational  Staff 


Raymond  Moli^ynkaux  Hughks,  M.  S.,  112  East  Walnut  Street 
Acting- Preside7it  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1893;  M.  S.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1897.    Professor  of  Chemistry,  Miami  University,  1898-. 
Acting-President,  191 1. 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  Univ.  D 201  East  Church  Street 

Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  ajid 

Literatures College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1888;  A.  M.,  University  of 
Missouri,  1897;  Docteur  d'  University,  University  of  Paris, 
1904.  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Miami  University,  1898-.     Vice-President,  1908-. 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Fed.  D.  206  South  Campus  Avenue 
Dean  of  the   Ohio  State  Normal  College  and  Professor  of 

School  Admi?iistratio7i Normal  College 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1897;  A.  M.,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  1908;  Ped.  D.,  Ohio  Northern  University, 
1906.  Dean  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of  Miami 
University,  and  Professor  of  School  Administration,  1903-. 

Elizabeth  Hamilton,  A.  B Hepburn  Hall 

Dea7i  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  Oxford  College,  1895.     Dean  of  Women  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Greek,  Miami  University,  1905-. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Logan,  A.  M 119  East  Walnut  Street 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  and  Professor  of  Method 

Normal  College 
A.   M.,   Miami   University,    1906.     Supervisor  of   Primary 
Grades  and    Professor  of  Method,  Miami  University,  1902-. 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M 115  West  W^alnut  Street 

Professor  of  Special  Method .Normal  College 

A.  M.,  Bethany  College,  1902.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Miami  University,  1902-07.  Profe.-scr  of  Special  Method, 
Miami  University,  1907-. 
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Joseph  Albertus  Culler,  Ph.  D io8  West  Church  Street 

Pf'ofessor  of  Physics College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Wooster  University,  1884;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1886;  Ph.  D., 
ibid.,  1890.     Professor  of  Physics,  Miami  University,  1903-. 

Charles  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.   D. .  ,  109  South  Poplar  Street 
Professor  of  German College  of  lyiberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  German  Wallace  College,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1902.  Professor  of  German,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, 1905-. 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D 504  South  Maple  Street 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology .  .College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.  S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1887;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1894;  A.  M., 
Harvard  University,  1896;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1899.  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, 1905-. 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S 310  East  Church  Street 

Director  of  Manual  Arts  and  Professor  of  Ma^iual  Trairi- 

ing Normal  College 

B.  S.,  Franklin  College,  1900;  Manual  Training  diploma. 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1904.  Director  of 
Manual  Arts  and  Professor  of  Manual  Training,  Miami 
University,  1906-. 

Benjamin  Marshall    Davis,  Ph.    D The    Tallawanda 

Professor  of  Agriadtural  Education Normal  College 

B,  S.,  Butler  College,  1890;  M.  S.,  ibid.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Califoruia,  1906.  Professor  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, Miami  University,   1907- . 

Arthur    Loren  Gates,  A.  M no  University  Avenue 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  Columbia 
University,  19 10.  Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, 1905-. 

Archer  Everett   Young,  Ph.   D 122  North  Main  Street 

Professor  of  Mathematics College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Wesleyan  University,  1898;  Ph.  D.,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1903.  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Miami  University, 
1908-. 

Edwin  Smith  Todd,  Ph.  D The  Tallawanda 

Professor  of  Economics   College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Wittenberg  College,  1893;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897;  Ph.  D., 
ibid.,  1901;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1904.  Professor  of 
Economics,  Miami  University,  1907-. 
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Samuel  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M  .  .430  East  Church  Street 

Librarian Miami  University 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1904;  Ph.  M.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1909.     Librarian,  Miami  University.  1909-. 

John  Wagner  Heckert,  A.  M 402  East  Church  Street 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the  William  Mc- 

Guffey  Schools Normal  College 

Ph.  B.,  Hamline  University,  1900;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1905.  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
William  McGuffey  Schools,  Miami  University,  1909-. 

Earl  Francis  Colborn,  A.    M no  University  Avenue 

Pfofessor  of  History College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1907;  A.  M.,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 1908.     Professor  of  History,    Miami   University,  1910-. 

George  Benjamin  Woods,  Ph.  D 1 20  East  Race  Street 

Professor  of  English College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  Har\'ard  Uni- 
versity, 1908;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University,  1910.  Professor 
of  English,  Miami  University,  1910-. 

Fred  Latimer  Hadsel,  A.    M 422   East  Church  Street 

Professor  of  Latin College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Ph.  B.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1906.  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Miami  University, 
1903-1911;  Professor  of  Latin,  Miami  University,  1911-. 

George  W.  Hoke,  A.  B.  ,  Ph.  M The  Tallawanda 

Professor  of  Geography Normal  College 

Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M The  Tallawanda 

Associate  Professor  of  Efiglish Normal  College 

A.  B.,  National  Normal   University;   A.    M.,    ibid.    Associate 
Professor  of  English,  Miami  University,  1907-. 

Walter   Raleigh  Myers,  Ph.  D 2  West  Church  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Germa7i College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Ph.  B.,  Northwestern  University,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1909.  Associate  Professor  of  German,  Miami 
University,  1909-. 

Raymond  Hugh   Burke,  B.S The  Tallawanda 

Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music Normal  College 

B.  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906.  Director  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Music,  Miami  University,  1908-. 
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Julius  W.  Kuhne,  A.   M 314  West  Church  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  University  of  Montpelier,  France,  1887;  A.  M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1910. 
Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Miami  University,  1910-. 

Charles  W.  Cookson,  A.  M Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Troy,  Ohio 

Assistant  Professor  of  English Miami  Summer  Term 

Samuel  L.  Turnipseed Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  Richmond,  Ohio 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics Miami  Summer  Term. 

William  Henry  Shideler,  Ph.  D 201  East  Church  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1907;  Ph.  D.,    Cornell   University, 

1910.  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and   Geology,  Miami 
University,  1910-. 

Kthelwyn  Miller,  A.    B The  Tallawanda 

Assistant  Professor  oj  Art Normal  College 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1894;  B.  S.,  Columbia  University, 
1900.     Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  Miami  University,  1910-. 

Harvey   C.    Brill,  A.   B 200  South  Dormitory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.    B.,    Miami    University,    1908.     Assistant    Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Miami  University,  1911-. 

Samuel   E.    Urner,  Ph.    D iii  South  Beech  Street 

Asssistant  Professor  of  Matheynatics .  .  .College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  Baker  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University, 

191 1.  Assistant  Professor   of  Mathematics,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, 1911-. 

J.  M.  O' Gorman,  A.  M   221  East  Church  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education Normal  College 

A.  B..  Columbia  University,  1904;  A.  yi.yibid.,   1906.     Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Education,  Miami  University,  191 1-. 
Henry   James   Young,  A.    B The  Tallawanda 

Instructor  in  French  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Mrs.    Frederick   W.    Stone 308  East  Church  Street 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education Miami  University 

Gertrude   Davids<»n The  Tallawanda 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training .  Normal  College 
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John   W.    Schwarz,  A.  B 305  South  Main  Street 

Pfincipal  of  the  William  McGuffey  High  School 

Normal  College 
Instructor  in  English  and  History Miami  Summer  Term 

George  Grover  Obereeli.,  A.  B.  . .  223  South  College  Avenue 
Instructor  in  Chemistry College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Mary  Bushnei^i.,  B.  Mus 216  East  Church  Street 

Instructor  in  Music Normal  College 

Sara  Norris,  A.  B 23  North  Beech  Street 

Instructor  in  Music Normal  College 

DwiGHT   E.    Minnich,    a.    B.,  Instructor  in  the  High  School, 

Kenton,  Ohio 
Instructor  in  Agriculture Miami  Summer  Term 

IvEE  GvERHOIvTZ 

Assistant  in  Botany College  of  lyiberal  Arts 

Forest  T.  Sei.by  

Assistant  in  Majiual  Training Normal  College 

Seaphs  D.    Shinkle,  a.    B.,    Instructor   in  the  High  School, 

Middletown,  Ohio 
Assistant  in  Physics. Miami  Summer  Term 

James  I^isle  Wineland 

Assistant  hi  Mamial  Trainmg Miami  Summer  Term 

Warren  Richey 

Assistant  in  Agriculture  and  Nature  Study 

Miami  Summer  Term 

Josephine  Leach 

Critic  Teacher Miami  Summer  Term 

EiyEANOR  TroxelIv 2x6  East  Church  Street 

Critic  Teacher. .  .  .William  McGuffey  School,  Normal  College 

C1.E0RA   Mason Teacher  in  Ward  School,  Fostoria,  Ohio 

Critic  Teacher Miami  Summer  Term 

Martha  Griffith Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools, 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Critic  Teacher Miami  Summer  Term 


THE      SUMMER      TERM 


General  Information 


The  tenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Miami  University 
will  open  Monday,  June  17,  1912,  and  will  continue  six  weeks, 
closing  Friday,  July  26.  Students  register  on  Monday;  classes  be- 
gin on  Tuesday.  Professional  and  academic  courses  are  offered  to 
meet  the  varied  needs  of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  special 
teachers  of  the  State.  Students  desiring  to  devote  their  entire  time 
to  single  courses  may  register  for  one  of  the  intensive  courses 
provided  for  in  English,  French,  Latin,  German,  chemistry, 
and  manual  training. 

Plans  are  being  considered  for  continuing  instruction  in 
agriculture,  mathematics,  Latin,  manual  training,  history,  ph37S- 
ics,  and  chemistry,  for  five  weeks,  six  recitations  a  week,  beyond 
the  close  of  the  regular  Summer  Term.  Further  information  will 
be  sent  in  case  these  plans  are  perfected. 


Location 

Miami  University  is  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Chicago  divi- 
sion of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad.  It  is  eas- 
ily accessible  from  most  places  in  Ohio,  Eastern  and  Southern 
Indiana,  and  Northern  Kentucky,  because  of  good  railroad  con- 
nections with  lines  from  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Cincinnati,  and  Indi- 
anapolis. 

In  beauty  and  healthf  ulness  of  surroundings,  the  location  is 
unsurpassed.  The  ground  is  high  and  rolHng,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  The  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity, comprising  more  than  sixty  acres,  is  justly  famed  for  its 
beauty.  The  wide,  well-shaded  streets  and  the  numerous  plea- 
sant walks,  and  drives,  together  with  the  high  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  communit3^  due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  saloons  and  low  re- 
sorts of  all  kinds,  make  Oxford  especially  adapted  for  a  summer 
school. 
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Classes   of    Courses 

In  the  regular  Summer  Term,  seven  distinct  classes  of  courses 
are  offered.  For  tabulations  under  the  several  groups,  see  pages 
2  and  3.     Following  are  the  classes  of  courses: — 

I.     Courses  for  review  of  common  school  branches  for  inex- 
perienced teachers  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 
II.     Courses  for  primary  teachers. 

III.  Courses  for  upper  grade  teachers. 

IV.  Courses  for  high  school  teachers. 

V.     Courses  for  special  teachers  of  drawing,  agricultural  edu- 
cation, manual  training,  and  music. 
VI.     Courses  in  high  school  subjects  for  college  entrance. 
VII.     Courses  for  college  credit,  other  than  those  courses  pre- 
paratory for  teaching. 

Training  and   Method  Classes 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  take  work  in  special  method 
(training) ,  a  number  of  training  classes  have  been  organized  for 
the  1912  Summer  Term  as  follows: 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  graded  schools.     (Two  classes). 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  ''       " 

3.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     General  Method. 

4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     Special  Method.     (Three   classes). 

5.  vSpecial  method  for  any  subjects  throughout  all  the  grades. 

6.  Township  School  Method  and  Management. 

Details  of  Admission,  Size  of  Classes,  Etc. 

Admission.  No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  Summer  Term,  but  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
courses  for  which  they  are  not  prepared. 

Size  of  Classes.  Where  a  large  number  of  students  reg- 
ister in  a  course,  sections  are  made  so  that  classes  are  never  too 
large  for  efficient  instruction.  Forty-five  is  considered  a  max- 
imum number  for  a  class.  No  class  will  be  organized  with  regis- 
tration less  than  four. 
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Amount  of  Work.  In  the  description  of  courses  will  be 
found  the  number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of 
each  course.  In  high  school  work  and  in  the  review  of  common 
branches,  students  may  carry  twenty  hours.  No  students  pur- 
suing courses  in  secondary  school  subjects  will  be  registered  for 
more  than  a  total  of  one  full  unit  of  entrance  credit.  Students 
taking  courses  giving  college  credit  will  not  be  registered  for  more 
than  six  credit  hours  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 

Credits.  All  courses  numbered  i  to  30  give  credit,  either 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  toward 
the  State  Normal  diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It 
requires  124  credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  64  credit 
hours  for  the  Normal  diploma. 

Reports.  Reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  Term 
will  be  sent  to  the  students  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Term. 
Reports  will  be  sent  only  when  the  student  has  completed  one  or 
more  of  the  courses  by  taking  the  final  examination. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

Registration  Fee.  A  registration  fee  of  $4.00  is  required 
of  every  student  on  the  day  of  registration.  Payment  of  this  fee 
admits  the  student  to  all  of  the  public  entertainments  of  the 
Summer  Term  with  the  exception  of  the  plays  presented  by  the 
Coburn  Players. 

Rooms  and  Board.  The  rooms  in  the  dormitories  and 
in  the  cottages  are  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  Term.  All 
rooms  are  completely  furnished  with  the  exception  of  sheets, 
pillow-cases,  and  towels,  which  must  be  provided  by  each  student. 

The  halls  and  cottages  for  women  will  accommodate  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  cost  of  room  and  board  is  $3.25  a  week. 
All  women  rooming  in  the  halls  and  cottages  board  at  Hepburn 
Hall. 

The  dormitory  for  men  will  accommodate  about  fifty  students. 
Where  two  students  occupy  the  same  room,  the  cost  to  each  is 
$5.00  for  the  term. 
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The  University  Inn  is  a  boarding  hall  for  men  and  women. 
It  is  conducted  under  the  management  of  Hepburn  Hall  and  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  twenty- five.  The  cost  is  $2.00  a 
week. 

Students  so  desiring  may  find  rooms  in  private  cottages  or 
homes  in  town.  But  all  rooming  places  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  University.  Rooms  in  town  may  be  found  at  a  cost  of  $.  75  to 
$r.oo  a  week.  Board  may  be  had  in  clubs  at  $2.75  a  week.  By 
careful  planning  the  total  cost  for  the  six  weeks  Summer  Term 
need  not  exceed  J25.00 

As  all  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories  are  assigned  in  the 
order  of  application,  it  is  advisable  to  file  application  as  early  as 
possible. 

Special  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

(Partial   List) 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  following  list  of  lectures  and 
entertainments : — 

The  Coburn  Players.  The  Coburn  Players  will  give 
three  performances  during  the  191 2  Summer  Term.  Last  sum- 
mer they  presented  Macbeth,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  The 
Tammg  of  the  Shrew. 

CoLONEiv  French.  Colonel  French  comes  to  us  this  year 
in  a  new  role:  Industrial  Education.  He  will  show  in  two  lec- 
tures all  of  the  processes  of  one  of  the  greatest  shoe  factories  in 
America,  and  in  another  all  of  the  processes  of  one  of  the  great- 
est cotton  factories. 

Cecil  Fanning.  Cecil  Fanning,  the  noted  baritone  soloist, 
who  has  appeared  several  times  at  Miami,  will  appear  again  during 
the  1 91 2  Summer  Term. 

Play  Festival.  The  annual  play  festival  is  given  on  the 
campus  by  pupils  of  the  WiUiaai  McGuffey  School.  It  suggests 
the  many  possibilities  of  dramatic  work  in  the  schools. 

Model  Institute.  To  improve  the  institute  work  in  Ohio, 
the  Miami  Summer  Term  holds  a  model  institute,  illustrating  a 
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daily  program,  with  organization,  addresses,  conferences,  election 
of  officers,  etc.  The  model  institute  of  1912  will  be  held  Friday, 
July  19.  The  United  States  School  Commissioner,  the  State 
School  Commissioner,  and  other  prominent  speakers  will  be  pres- 
ent on  that  day. 

All  entertainments  will  be  free  except  those  given  by  the  Co- 
burn  Players. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  students  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  industrial  plants  of  Hamilton  and  of  Cincin- 
nati and  to  visit  also  the  Art  Museum,  the  Zoological  Garden, 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  Cincinnati.  Trips  will  likewise  be 
made  to  some  of  the  many  points  of  geographical  and  zoological 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Organizations 
The  Franklin  Literary  Society 

The  Franklin  Literary  Society  was  organized  in  1905 
by  the  Summer  School  students  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant student  activities  of  the  Summer  Term.  Its  member- 
ship is  open  to  all  students  of  the  Summer  Term;  and  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years,  practically  all  the  summer  students  have 
become  members.  Meetings  are  held  on  Friday  night  of  each 
week.  They  furnish  an  open  forum  for  debate  and  for  discus- 
sion of  school  problems,  entertainment,  music,  and  all  forms  of 
intellectual  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  The  Society  will  give 
its  annual  reception  to  summer  students  in  the  Gymnasium,  Friday 
evening,  June  21,  immediately  following  its  literary  program. 

The  Philharmonic  Club 

The  Philharmonic  Club  is  a  musical  society  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Summer  School.  It  offers  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  music  teachers  to  gain  experience  in  organizing  and 
in  conducting  choral  societies  and  glee  clubs,  and  for  all  teachers 
interested  in  voice  and  choral  work  to  secure  training  for  singing 
in  church  choirs  and  other  musical  organizations. 

This  Club  furnishes  music  for  the  Model  Institute  and  other 
public  exercises  of  the  Summer  Term.  It  is  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Raymond  Hugh  Burke. 
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Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Equipment 


Campus 

Thk  University  Campus  has  an  area  of  about  sixty-five 
acres  and  is  situated  on  the  highest  portion  of  the  town.  On  it 
are  placed  all  of  the  University  buildings  including  the  dormitories. 

Buildings 

The  Main  Building  is  the  oldest  building  on  the  campus. 
Part  of  it  was  erected  in  1824,  but  it  recently  has  been  fitted  up 
with  all  modern  improvements.  It  is  250  feet  long  and  three 
stories  high.  It  is  the  recitation  building  for  all  classes  except 
those  in  the  science  departments  and  part  of  those  in  the  Normal 
College. 

Brtce  HaIvIv  was  erected  in  1892,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  late  United  States  Senator,  Calvin  Stewart  Brice,  LIv.D.,  of 
the  Class  of  1863.  This  building  is  two  stories  in  height  with 
basement  throughout,  and  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  scientific 
study.  In  1905,  it  was  enlarged  and  has  now  three  times  its 
original  capacity.  All  the  science  departments  except  elemen- 
tary agriculture  are  located  in  this  building. 

Her  RON  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1897.  It  is  amply  pro- 
vided with  lockers,  showers,  and  dressing  rooms  for  both  men 
and  women.  The  entire  second  floor  is  for  indoor  athletics  and 
physical  education  for  which  it  especially  has  been  adapted  and 
equipped. 

The  Dormitories,  both  for  men  and  for  women,  are  modern 
in  all  of  their  appointments.  North  Dormitory,  for  men,  is  now 
under  process  of  refinishing  throughout  and  will  not  be  available 
for  occupancy  in  the  191 2  Summer  Term;  but  South  Dormitory 
will  accommodate  a  limited  number  of  men.  Hepburn  Hall  and 
New  Hall,  both  for  women,  are  new  buildings  in  every  particular. 
Hepburn  Hall  was  completed  in  1905;  New  Hall,  now  under  pro- 
cess of  completion,  will  be  ready  for  use  during  the  Summer  Term. 
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The  Administration  Building  was  erected  in  1907.  The 
southern  half  contains  the  Auditorium,  which  has  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  1250.  The  stage  is  suppUed  with  suitable  scenery  and 
with  a  pipe  organ.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  administration.  Students  of  the  Summer  Term  will 
register  in  this  building. 

The  Alumni  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
cooperation  with  the  alumni,  former  students,  and  friends  of  the 
University,  was  completed  in  1909.  It  is  centrally  located  on  the 
campus  between  New  Hall  and  South  Dormitory.  It  contains 
about  35,000  volumes.  The  reading  rooms,  stacks,  and  seminar 
rooms  are  convenient  in  every  detail,  and  the  equipment  is  entire- 
ly modern. 

The  Normal  College  Building,  erected  in  1909,  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  professional  work  and  training.  The  South 
Pavilion,  which  is  all  that  is  completed,  illustrates  the  best  mod- 
ern schoolhouse  construction,  arrangement,  heating,  and  venti- 
lation. Its  equipment  is  modern  throughout.  The  work  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  of  the  William  McGuffey  practice 
schools  is  carried  on  in  this  building. 

Athletic  Field 

The  Miami  Athletic  Field  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  Gymnasium.  It  is  really  a  part  of  the  campus.  It 
comprises  a  football  field,  baseball  diamond,  a  quarter-mile  run- 
ning track,  and  pits  for  pole  vaulting  and  jumping.  Men  of 
the  Summer  Term  find  it  a  convenient  place  for  athletic  contests. 

The  Tennis  Courts,  seven  in  number,  are  all  on  the  cam- 
pus.    They  are  available  for  the  use  of  Summer  Term  students. 

The   Laboratories 

Agriculture  and  Nature  Study.  The  department  of 
agriculture  and  nature  study  is  equipped  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  training  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  three  well- 
appointed  laboratories,  a  green-house,  and  a  large  school  garden, 
there  are  several  plots  for  experimental  work  in  plant-breeding, 
in. fertilization,  and  in  practical  forestry, — about  forty  acres  in  all. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  birds  of  this  region  may  be  found  in  the 
natural  forest  on  the  campus.  The  department  maintains,  also, 
a  quail-run  for  experimentation  in  the  problem  of  preventing  the 
extermination  of  quail.  These  birds,  so  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
are  nesting  and  rearing  their  broods  during  the  Summer  Term, 
thus  affording  a  valuable  study  for  teachers. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, write  to  The  Teachers'  Aid  Bureau,  Oxford,  Ohio,  for 
bulletins. 

Botany  and  BacterioIvOGY.  The  botanical  laboratory  is  on 
the  second  floor  of  Brice  Science  Hall.  There  are  special  rooms  for 
the  work  in  bacteriology  and  advanced  courses  in  botany.  All  of 
the  laboratories  are  supplied  with  apparatus,  literature,  preserved 
plants,  and  herbariun  specimens  commonly  used  in  botanical  in- 
struction. Reagents,  apparatus,  and  literature  are  furnished  for 
the  most  difficult  work  in  microtechnique.  The  herbarium  contains 
many  of  the  best  exsiccati,  representing  all  the  groups  of  plants, 
and  is  especially  well-supplied  with  lichens.  The  literature  access- 
ible in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  University  library  comprises 
many  hundred  volumes  and  pamphlets  and  the  leading  botanical 
journals. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  apparatus  in  the  way  of  autoclav  incubator,  steam  sterilizer, 
dry  sterilizer,  and  a  good  supply  of  the  minor  paraphernalia  and  rea- 
gents commonlyused  in  bacteriological  work.  Asetof  stockcultures 
is  kept  running,  including  all  the  well-known  pathogenic  bacteria 
and  other  bacteria  commonly  used  in  courses  in  bacteriology. 

Chemistry.  The  department  of  chemistry  has  four  general 
laboratories  in  Brice  Hall,  with  accommodations  for  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  students.  It  has  also  a  lecture  room  accommodat- 
ing  eighty  students,  a  laboratory  for  water  analysis,  and  private 
laboratories  for  the  instructors.  The  laboratories  are  equipped 
with  water,  gas,  electric  light,  air  blasts,  suction  pumps,  etc.  Each 
student  has  his  desk,  fitted  with  drawers  and  lockers,  and  supplied 
with  all  necessary  apparatus. 

Geography.  The  laboratory  of  the  department  of  geographj^ 
is  on  the  second  floor  of  Brice  Hall.     It  will  accommodate  twenty- 
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four  students.  The  lecture-room  will  accommodate  one  hundred. 
The  department  has  a  commodious  office  and  a  dark-room,  both 
opening  into  the  laboratory.  The  equipment  consist  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  maps,  relief  models,  photographs,  pictures,  and  lantern 
slides. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this  equipment,  a  very  suggestive 
list  for  school  superintendents,  write  to  The  Teachers'  Aid  Bureau, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  for  bulletins. 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing.  The  manual  training 
rooms  are  on  the  first  floor  and  in  the  basement  of  the  east  wing 
of  the  Main  Building. 

The  woodworking  shop  is  provided  with  twenty  large  and 
modern  double  benches,  each  with  its  tool  cabinet  and  drawer  for 
students*  work.  All  of  the  general  tools  needed  are  included  in 
this  equipment.  A  gasoline  engine  furnishes  power  for  the  fol- 
lowing woodworking  machines:  turning  lathes,  combination  rip 
and  cross  cut  saws,  jointer,  and  planer.  For  the  metal  working 
courses,  forges,  anvils,  vises,  hammers,  and  other  small  tools  are 
provided.  A  very  large  pottery  kiln  has  been  installed,  making 
possible  the  most  important  use  of  clay  in  the  schools.  Both  the 
mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  rooms  are  well  equipped  with 
tables,  easels,  stools,  boards,  instruments,  and  models. 

Physics.  The  laboratories  of  the  department  of  physics  are 
on  the  first  floor  of  Brice  Hall.  They  are  equipped  with  electri- 
city, direct  and  alternating  current,  distilled  water,  gas,  high 
pressure  steam,  etc.  The  direct  electric  current  is  furnished  by 
a  storage  battery  arranged  so  as  to  provide  any  current  from  two 
to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  volts  pressure.  The  store  room  adja- 
cent to  the  lecture  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  needed  to  il- 
lustrate general  courses  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound,  and 
light.  Students  in  the  laboratory  will  find  at  hand,  as  well,  ap- 
paratus needed  for  a  thorough  experimental  course  in  general 
physics;  also,  more  refined  apparatus  for  advanced  courses. 

Zooi^OGY  and  GEOI.OGY.  The  department  of  zoology  and 
geology  occupies  a  portion  of  the  second  floor  of  Brice  Hall,  with 
storage  and  photographic  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  an  addi- 
tional laboratory  on  the  third  floor.     There  is  a  lecture  room  and 
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two  general  laboratories.  Another  smaller  laboratory  is  reserved 
for  the  instructors  and  for  advanced  work.  Each  room  is 
equipped  with  apparatus  adapted  to  its  specialized  use.  In  the 
room  adjoining  the  lecture  room,  has  been  arranged  a  synoptic 
collection  illustrating  the  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
University  possesses,  also,  a  good  illustrative  series  of  paleontolog- 
ical  and  lithological  specimens,  which  have  been  arranged  in 
such  form  as  to  be  convenient  for  reference. 

The  William  McGuffey  Schools 

The  W1LI.1AM  McGuFFKY  Schools  are  organized  to  illustrate 
the  best  modern  school  organization  and  method  of  instruction. 
They  comprise  the  kindergarten  and  the  twelve  years  of  element- 
ary and  secondary  school,  six  years  for  elementary  education  and 
six  years  for  secondary  or  high  school  education.  Regular  critic 
teachers  have  charge  of  the  pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  Prin- 
cipal and  the  Director. 

These  schools  serve  as  model  and  experimental  schools  and 
are  used  for  practice  by  the  student  teachers.  In  this  way,  the 
practice  and  obsen^ation  are  amid  real  school  conditions.  All 
the  problems  of  the  public  schools  must  be  met  and  solved  in  the 
course  of  each  student's  term  of  practice.  The  practice  schools 
include  all  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  a  kinder- 
garten, and  special  class  instruction  in  manual  training,  music, 
drawing,  and  domestic  science. 

Four  of  these  grades  will  be  open  for  a  model  school  during 
the  Summer  Term. 


The  Employment  Bureau 

The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for  the  recommendation 
of  its  students  to  teaching  or  other  positions.  This  service  is 
rendered  without  charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial 
positions  and  to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy  of  promo- 
tion to  better  places.  A  large  number  of  summer  students  are 
served  in  this  way  every  j^ear. 
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University  Publications 

The  Miami  University  Bulletin  comprises  besides  the  Summer 
Term  Number  and  the  Annual  Catalogue  a  large  number  of  issues 
directl}^  valuable  to  teachers  and  special  students. 

These  will  be  sent  on  application  to  The  Teachers'  Aid  Bur- 
eau, Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  recent  numbers: 

Nature  Study,  by  George  W.  Hoke.  October,  1903.  Outline  for  study  of 
trees,  weeds,  insects,  birds,  etc.,  with  list  of  books  for  reference. 

Geography,  by  George  W.  Hoke.  May  1904.  Treats  of  principles  of  geo- 
graphy and  regional  geography  with  suggestive  exercises  for  class  work. 

Evolution  of  Public  Education  in  Ohio,  i.  Legislation,  by  Harvey  C.  Min- 
nich.  March,  1907.  A  historical  account  of  school  legislation.  2. 
Certification,  by  same  author.     November,  1907.     A  contination  of  i. 

The  Manual  Arts,hy  F.  C.  Whitcomb.  April,  1907.  Suggestions  as  to  course 
of  study  and  equipment,  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  small 
school  systems. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Relation  to  Plants,  by  B.  M.  Davis.  May  1907.  Revised 
edition,  December,  1909.  Subject  presented  by  means  of  simple  experi- 
iments. 

Experimental  Studies  of  Plant  Growth,  by  B.  M.  Davis.  May  1908. 
Forty-two  experiments  suitable  for  small  high  schools. 

Stories  for  the  Elementary  Grades,  hy  Anna.  V,.  Logan.  September,  1908. 
Arranged  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  with  a  view 
to  introducing  or  increasing  story-telling  in  their  schools. 

Arithmetic  in  the  Grades,  by  T.  L.  Feeney.  January  1909.  General  dis- 
cussion followed  by  outline  of  course  of  study. 

English  in  the  Grades,  by  Frances  G.  Richard.  March,  1909.  Detailed 
outline  including  titles  of  selections  for  all  the  grades. 

Principles  Controlling  Course  of  Study  in  Oxford  Schools,  by  J.  W.  Hec- 
kert.     February,  1910. 

Weeds  of  the  Miami  Valley,  by  Grace  Kalter.     September,  1910. 

English  Composition  in  the  High  School,  by  G.  B.  Woods,  H.  H.  Carter, 
and  R.  B.  Dow.  December,  1910.  Detailed  suggestions  for  conduct- 
ing the  work  in  composition  in  high  school  courses  in  English. 

Equipment  in  Agriculture,  Nature\Study,  and  Geography,  by  G.  W,  Hoke. 
January,  191 1. 

Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio,  by  C.  H.  Handschin.  Febru- 
ary, 191 1. 

Syllables  of  a  Course  in  Elementary  Music,  by  R.  H.  Burke.  October,  191 1. 
A  detailed  plan  of  a  course  in  elementary  music  with  suggestive  exer- 
cises for  class  work. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
Summer  Term,  1912 

Note: — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week. 

Agriculture  and  Nature  Study 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

William  H.  Shideler,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

DwiGHT  E.  MiNNiCH,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Wareen  L.  Richet,  Assistant 

iia.  Ei/EMENTARY  AGRICUI.TURE.  A  studv  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 
This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  state  law  for 
teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Ivin's  Agriculture  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  other  texts  will  be  used.  Four  sections.  Five  lecture 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Shideler,    Mr.  Minnich,  Mr.    Richey,  and  Assistants. 

lib.  Nature  Study.  Problems  and  methods  of  the  subject  with 
especial  reference  to  the  elementary  schools.  Much  attention  will 
be  given  to  field  work,  particularly  collecting  and  caring  for  material 
useful  in  elementary  schools.  Two  sections,  one  devoted  chiefly  to 
bird-study,  the  other  to  insect  study.  Three  lecture  and  two  three-hour 
periods  laboratory  or  field  work.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Shideler,  and  Mr.  Minnich, 

13.  Secondary  AgricuIvTure.  This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  rural  high  schools. 
Text:  Warren's  Elements  of  Agriculture.  Five  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Richey. 

c.  PHYSioiyOGY.  An  elementary  course  covering  such  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject as  should  receive  attention  in  elementary  schools.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  food  and  nutrition,  ventilation,  care  of  body, 
and  home  and  school  sanitation.  Text:  Fitz's  Principles  of  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Mr.  Shideler. 
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Botany 


Bruce  FiisfK,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Lee  Okas  Overholtz,  Assistant 

M.  EI/EMEnTary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Iviberal  Arts  students.  Five  recitation 
periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work  each  week.  This 
course,  with  the  next  one  below,  makes  a  complete  course  in  botany. 
Either  course  may  be  taken  first  or  both  may  be  taken  together. 
These  two  courses  may  be  used  for  college  credit  or  for  satisfying 
entrance  conditions  in  science.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit.  lyab- 
oratory  fee,  $1.50.  Laboratory  work  on  Mondaj'  and  Tuesday  after- 
noons. 

lb.  EiyEMENTARY  BoTANY.  A  beginning  course  on  higher  plants.  For 
teachers  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  The  number  of 
recitations  and  laboratory  periods,  the  amount  of  credit  given,  and 
the  laboratory  fee  are  the  same  as  in  la.  Laboratory  work  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  afternoons. 

2a.  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  systematic  botany.  Students  who  develop  sufficient  independence 
may  continue  the  work  after  the  first  term.  Other  work  in  botany 
must  precede  or  accompany  this  course.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Credit  given  according  to  results.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00  for  three 
hours,  or  $1.50  for  five  hours. 


Chemistry 


Harvey  C.  Brill,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 
George  Grover  Oberpell,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

I  a.  GENERAiy  Chemistry.  The  Non-Metals.  Texts:  McPherson  and 
Henderson's  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry  and  McPherson's  Zad- 
oratory  Exercises.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry. 
Six  hours  recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Labor- 
atory fee,  I2.00.     Three  hours  credit. 

lb.  Generai.  Chemistry.  The  Metals.  Texts:  McPherson  and  Hen- 
derson's Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry  2.vA  McPherson 's  Laboratory 
Exercises.  Students  who  have  had  the  chemistry  of  the  non  metals 
may  enter  this  class  June  17,  and  thus  can  complete  the  course  in 
general  chemistry  by  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term.  Six  hours  reci- 
tation and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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3.  QuAiviTATivE  ANAI.YSIS.  Separation  and  identification  of  the  bases 
and  acids,  and  the  analysis  of  unknown  mixtures,  minerals,  and 
commercial  products.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed 
Chemis'ry  i.  Two  lectures  and  recitations,  and  forty  hours  labor- 
atory work  a  week.  Six  hours  credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $8.00.  Stu- 
dents in  Chemistry  3  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00  to 
cover  breakage. 


Drawing 


Feed  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Ethelwyn  Millee,  a.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Gketeude  Davidson,  Instructor 

James  Lisle  Wineland,  Assistant 

II.  PaBi^ic  SCHOOI,  Drawing.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  three-fold, 
(i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  composition: 
rhythm,  symmetry,  subordination,  and  proportion.  (2)  To  apply 
this  appreciation  to  school-ro  )m  problems,  to  home  products,  and  to 
the  products  of  a  local  industry.  (3)  To  acquire  skill  in  handling 
chalk,  pencil,  and  brush.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  use  of  the  blackboard 
as  a  medium  of  expression.  Twelve  hours  a  week.  Two  sections. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

iia.  Public  Schooi,  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  drawing  11.  Six  hours  a 
week.     Two  sections.     Three-fourths  hour  credit. 

14a.  Mechanicai,  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  an  elementary  college 
course,  (a)  Technical  freehand  lettering  and  sketching;  (b)  in- 
strumental work  in  pencil  and  ink;  (c)  orthographical  projection, 
tracing,  and  blue  printing.  The  second  half  of  the  course  may  be 
taken  by  special  arnngeinent  with  the  instructor.  Instruments  and 
texts  may  be  rented.  Three  recitations  and  fifteen  hours  drawing  a 
week.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Wineland. 

22.  HousK  Plan  and  Structure.  The  general  principles  of  house  con- 
struction; the  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  dwelling;  soil,  drain- 
age, slope,  garden,  walks,  and  yard;  relative  value  of  building  mate- 
rials and  cost  of  same;  the  making  of  house  plans  and  specifications* 
A  brief  course  in  architectural  drawing.  S'>me  knowledge  of  simple 
mechanical  drawing,  such  as  that  given  in  Drawing  14a,  is  prere- 
quisite to  this  course.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb and  Mr.  Wineland. 

Education 

John  Waltke  Heck  ret,  A.   M.,  Professor 
J.  M.  O'GOEMAN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

iia2.  Dynamic  Psychology  and  the  Elements  of  Child  Study.  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  mental  action  in  their  relation  to  attention, 
memory,  habit-formation,  reasoning,  action,  etc.  During  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  course,  the  following  will  be  discussed:  the  periods 
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of  development  in  the  life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and 
their  function  in  the  process  of  educaiion;  the  development  of  intel- 
lect, of  the  moral  nature,  and  of  motor  control;  heredity;  and  ab- 
nornialiiies  in  children.  Texts:  Thorndike's  Elements  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child-study.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Mr.  O'Gorman. 

iibl-EDUCATiONAi,  PSYCHOiyOGY.  (Principles  of  Teaching).  A  course  in 
the  application  of  priiciples  of  general  and  educational  psychology 
to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of 
apperception;  attention  and  in  erest  in  their  relation  to  education; 
principles  of  association  and  the  various  forms  of  school  exercises; 
inductive  and  deductive  re  soning  applied  to  teaching;  individual 
differences  in  children;  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Ob- 
servation of  teaching  in  the  William  McGuffey  School  and  experi- 
P  mentation   in  class    constitute  a  part  of  ihe    work  in   this   course. 

Text:  Thorndike's  Pi'inciples  of  Teaching.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Heckert. 

iib2.METHOD  OF  RkciTaTion.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the   recitation.     A  discussion   of  such  problems  as  the 

i  necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  ^ood  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  ihe  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  Text:  McMur- 
ray's  The  Method  of  the  Recitation.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Heckert. 
i2alHiST0RV  OF  Education.  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Renais- 
sance and  humanistic  education.  The  Ref  )rmation  and  its  influence 
upon  education.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr.  O'Gorman. 
15a.  Educational,  Psychoi^ogy.  An  advanced  course  for  students  who 
wish  to  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject  than  is  pos- 
sible in  courses  lib  and  14c.  Topics  studied  are  ihe  measurements 
of  mental  traits,  their  distribution,  their  relationships;  original  and 
acquired  traits;  mental  inheritance;  influence  of  the  environment; 
fatigue;  etc.  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology  and  references. 
One  and  one  half  hours  credit.  Mr.  O'Gorman. 
15b.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  ihe  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  class  teaching  in  the  elementary  school . 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern  educational  ideals  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  lesson;  measurement  of 
results  ot  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils  and  sugjj^ested  remedies; 
teaching  children  to  study.  Observation  and  criticism  of  lessons 
in  the  William  McGuffey  School.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Heckert. 
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English 


George  B.  Woods,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Frances  G.  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Charles  W.  Cookson,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

John  W,  Schwarz,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

la.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  A  thorough  study  of  the  principles  of 
correct  expression  and  of  various  kinds  of  composition.  Practice 
in  exposition,  argumentation,  description,  and  narration.  Short 
themes  daily  and  long  themes  weekly.  Frequent  conferences  with 
the  instructor.  Collateral  reading.  Text-books:  Woolley,  Hand- 
book oj  Compositio7i\  Baldwin,  Composition^  Oral  and  Written;  Nut- 
ter, Hersey,  and  Greenough,  Specimens  of  Prose  Composition.  Two 
hours  daily.  Three  hours  credit.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  semester's  work  in  English  i  in  the  College  of  Iviberal  Arts. 
Mr.  Woods. 

8.  Chaucer.  This  course  is  especially  adapted  for  those  teachers  who 
expect  to  present  Chaucer  in  the  high  school  and  for  those  college 
students  who  have  had  no  work  in  Chaucer.  The  Prologue  to  The 
Canterbury  Tales  is  read,  besides  several  of  the  Tales  themselves  and 
some  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxou  or  of  Middle  Knglish  is  required.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Woods. 

lo.  ShaksperE.  a  critical  study  of  Shakspere's  King  Lear  and  Henry  /F, 
with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  laws  and  technique  of  the  drama. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Woods. 

iia.  Composition  AND  Story  Work.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  correct 
expression,  considering  in  order  the  use  of  words,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs.  Practice  in  description,  narration,  exposition,  and  argu- 
mentation. A  brief  consideration  of  poetics.  One  hour  a  week  will 
be  given  to  study  of  folk-lore,  myth,  and  legend;  to  the  ethical  and 
inspirational  value  of  classical  stories;  and  to  drill  in  the  art  of  story 
telling.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  part  of  the  first  semester's 
work  in  English  ii  in  the  Normal  College.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 

13.  The  Romantic  Movement.  This  course  will  consider  the  history 
and  development  of  the  romantic  movement  in  Europe,  with  especial 
stress  upon  its  manifestation  in  English  literature.  Prescribed  read- 
ing in  Thomson,  Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  DeQuincey.  Students  will  present 
reports  upon  selected  topics.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Woods. 

14b.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Assigned  readings;  analysis  of  selected 
poems;  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  authors;  discussion  of  the 
place  of  each  in  English  literature;  lectures  upon  the  personality, 
style,  poetic  theories,  and  influence  of  each;  reports  by  members  of 
the  class.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 
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n*.  EngIvISH  LiTERATURK.  A  review  course  including  a  general  outline  of  the 
development  of  English  literature.  Ivcctures,  recitations,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reading,  especially  from  the  masterpieces.  Short 
reports  on  the  assigned  readings  will  be  called  for  from  time  to  lime 
Any  modern  text  covering  the  subject  will  be  useful.  Mr.  Schwarz. 

n^.  American  LiteraTurk.  A  review  of  the  history  of  American  lit- 
erature, with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English  literature  and  to 
the  underlying  social  and  political  conditions.  Prescrii)ed  readings 
from  as  many  authors  as  time  permits.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  make  individual   reports  on  the  assigned  reading.    Mr.    Schwarz. 

nl.  EngIvISh  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  in- 
flection, word  analysis,  concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing 
or  word  construction,  and  definition.     Mr.  Cookson. 

n  2.   English   Grammar.     A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  sentence 
analysis,  clausal  and  phrasal    relations    and   construction,    oral    an- 
alysis, and  diagramming.     Mr.  Cookson. 
Note:    The  attention  of  students  in   English   literature  is   called  to 

courses  French  8  and  Public  Speaking  13. 
Note:     In  the  Summer  Term  of  191 2,  either  Course  8  or  Course  13  will 
be  offered  depending  upon  the  choice  of  students.     If  a  large  class 
registers,  both  courses  may  be  given. 

French 

J.  W.  A.  KuHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Heney  James  Young,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

I.      EI/EmenTary  French.    This  course  will  be  divided   as    follows: 

a.  Oral  lesson  based  on  the  Gouin  Series,  three  hours  a  day. 

b.  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction,  one  hour  a  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more  divisions 
may  be  taken  separately.  Students  electing  the  entire  course,  who 
give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  who  show  aptitude  for  the 
study,  may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the  second-year  college 
course  in  French.  The  work  is  largely  on  the  laboratory  plan,  and 
the  credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths  of  the  class  time.  Eight  hours 
credit.  Mr.  Kuhne  and  Mr.  Young. 
8.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  IvITeratures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great-  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  European 
literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso;  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists 
of  Spain;  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures 
and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations. 
The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given 
entirrly  in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  romanic  languages.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Kuhne. 
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Geography 

George  W.  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 

lib.  Regionai,  Geography.  Part  I:  Eurasia.  A  study  of  the  type 
regions  of  Eurasia  from  the  central  area  outward,  China,  via  the 
Nearer  East,  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  of 
Europe.  Economic  and  liistoric  relations  in  the  various  environments 
will  be  given  especial  attention.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Part  II:  United  Sta'es.  A  study  of  the  United  States  as  a  series  of 
contrasted  physiographic  regions,  and  as  an  expression  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  European  culture  into  a  new  environment.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Hoke. 

This  course  covers  the  second  half  of  the  year's  work  required 
in  geos^raphy  for  the  Normal  College  diploma  if  both  parts  are  taken. 
Either  part  may  be  taken  separately.  It  is  mainly  a  library  course, 
and  each  part  is  limited  to  thirty  students.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  who  took  the  course  in  major  natural  regions  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1910,  and  to  those  who  desire  to  take  both  parts  during  this 
term. 

n.  Review  Geography.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features 
of  the  earth.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to  assist  teachers  in 
their  preparation  forexaminatious.  But,  at  the  same  time,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  may 
gain  some  insight  into  the  spirit  of  modern  geography. 


German 


Charles  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

El/EMENTARY  GERMAN.  This  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  first  year  of  German.  Credit  is  granted  only  upon  completion  of 
certain  additional  outside  reiditig.  To  take  it  successfully,  the 
s'u  lent  will  find  it  n.-cessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 
The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one  or  more 
divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken  separately.  The 
credit  fur  the  complete  course  is  eight  hours. 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series,  three  hours  a  day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction,   and  conversation,  one  hour  a 
day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day.     Mr.  Handschin  and 
Mr.  Myers. 
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2a.  Sophomore  German.  For  second-year  students.  Rea'ling  and  oral 
reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  This  course  is  recommended  only 
to  Summer  School  students.  The  readinj^  and  grammatical  work  is 
alternated  from  summer  to  summer,  so  that  a  student  may  complete 
German  2  by  taking  this  course  two  summers  in  succession.  Ten 
hours  a  week.  Four  hours  credit,  or  according  to  work  done.  Mr. 
Myers. 

10.  Teachers'  Course.  A  critical  studv  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions,  and 
practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers  of  German  or 
French  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Two  hours  a 
week.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Handschin. 

13.  Pro-Seminar  in  Goethe  and  Schili^er.  An  introduction  to  the 
lives  and  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  This  course  is  made  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  methods  of  historical-critical 
study  of  literature.  Readings,  reports,  and  lectures.  Two  hours  a 
week.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit,  or  more,  according  to  work, 
done.     Mr.    Handschin. 


History  and  Economics 

Earl  Francis  Coi,born,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Edwin  Smith  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

John  Schwarz,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

History 

2a.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Europe  in  the  Middi^e  Ages.*  A 
survey  of  the  history  and  development  of  European  peoples  and  in- 
stitutions from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Protestant  Re- 
volt in  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  recitations  a  day.  Three  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Colborn. 

7b.  The  French  RevoIvUTion  and  THE  Napoi,eonic  Era.  The  "Ancient 
Regime";  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  end  of  absolutism;  the  end  of 
the  old  regime  and  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution;  the  rise  of  repub- 
licanism and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy;  the  revolutionary  wars; 
the  victory  of  the  radicals  and  the  reign  of  terror;  the  directorate;; 
the  advent  of  Bonapirte;  the  consulate  and  the  reorganization  of 
France;  the  empire;  the  significance  of  the  period.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Colborn. 

12b.  The  Formation  of  the  American  Union,  1763-1829.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  Revolution,  the  Confederation,  the  Federal- 
ist and  Jefferson  regimes,  and  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  American  people.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Todd. 
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n.  United  States  History.  A  thorough  review  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Designed  for  students 
who  wish  to  be  ready  to  teach  or  to  take  an  examination.  Two  sec- 
tions as  follows: 

n  1-  A  survey  from  1492  to  1789,  including  some  attention  to  the  Euro- 
pean background.     Mr.  Schwarz. 

n  2.     From  1789  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century.     Mr.  Schwarz. 

*Note.     Course  2a  alternates  in  the  Summer  Terms  with  History  2b, 
which  covers  the  modern  period. 


Economics 


Introductory  Course.  This  course  is  intended  especially  for  teachers 
who  desire  a  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
industrial  system.  A  study  is  made  of  the  chief  economic  concepts 
related  to  the  production,  consumption,  distribution,  and  exchange 
of  wealth.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Todd. 

American  PowTics.  For  advanced  students  and  teachers  of  civics 
and  history,  who  desire  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying municipal,  state,  and  federal  government.  American 
government  will  be  studied  not  only  as  to  form  and  organization, 
but  also  from  the  viewpoint  (i)  of  fundamental  principles,  (2)  of  the 
actual  working  and  operation  of  local,  state,  and  federal  administra- 
tion, and  (3)  of  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  public  affairs.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Todd. 


Latin 

Fred  Latimbb  Hadsel,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Frances  Gibson  Richaed,  A.  M,,  Associate  Professor 

Elizabeth  Hamilton,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

a  1-    Beginning  I^aTin.     Review  course.     Miss  Hamilton. 

bi-    Caesar.     Two  recitations  a  day,  four  days.     One-half  unit  entrance 
credit.     Mr.  Hadsel. 

ci-     Cicero's  Orations.    Two  recitations  a  day,  four  days.     One-half  unit 
entrance  credit.     Mr.  Hadsel. 

dl-     ViRGiiy'S  AenEid.     Entrance  credit    according   to   ground    covered 
Mrs.  Richard. 
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Manual  Training 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Gerteudr  Davidson,  Instructor 

Forest  Tobias  Selby,  Assistant 

James  Lislb  Wineland,  Assistant 

13a.  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work.  The  historic  development  of  the 
paper  industry.  Constructive  problems  based  on  the  use  of  paper 
and  cardboard  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  design.  The  arti- 
cles made  involve  the  processes  of  tearing,  cutting,  folding,  mount- 
ing, pasting,  weaving,  and  constructing.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two- 
thirds  hour  credit.     Fee  for  material,  25  cents.     Miss   Davidson. 

14a.  Woodworking.  A  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and  furniture 
are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  use  of  proper  tools  is  emphasized. 
By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop  work,  the  follow- 
ing topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of  tools,  joints 
and  principles  of  joinery,  forms  of  fastenings,  and  wood  finishing. 
Five  recitations  and  ten  hours  shop  work  a  week.  Two  hours  credit. 
Fee  for  material,  50  cents.  This  course  may  be  taken  as  the  equivalent 
of  Manual  Training  12a.     Mr.  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Wineland. 

iSal-WooDTURNiNG.  A  study  is  made  of  the  lathe,  turning  tools,  and 
methods  of  turning  and  of  finishing.  The  turning  processes  include 
turning  between  centers,  face  plate  and  chuck  work.  A  variety  of 
woods  and  finishes  is  used.  The  combination  of  lathe  and  bench 
work  is  introduced.  Ten  hours  a  week.  One  hour  credit.  Fee  for 
material,  50  cents.     Mr.  Selby. 

i5a2.PATTERN  MAKING.  The  principles  and  processes  of  the  subject  are 
studied  and  a  few  simple  patterns  are  made.  Enough  foundry  work 
is  doue  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  pattern-maki  ng.  Some 
knowledge  of  turning  is  necessary  as  a  prerequisite,  or  Course  15a  l 
may  be  taken  as  a  parallel  course.  Ten  hours  a  week.  One  hour 
credit.     Fee  for  material,  $1.00.     Mr.   Selby. 

a.  Cabinet  Making.  The  principles  of  furniture  construction  are 
studied,  and  anumber  of  simple  pieces  of  furniture  are  made.  Finish- 
ing, decorating,  and  upholstering  are  considered.  Some  knowledge 
of  woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing  is  prerequisite  to  this; 
course.  Twenty  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Fee  for  ma- 
terial, 5J52.00.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Drawing  23a  as  a  parallel 
course.     Mr.  Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Selby. 

igal-BENCH-woRK  in  Metal.  A  number  of  processes  in  cold  metal 
working,  involving  projects  suitable  for  the  grammar  grades  and 
high  school.  The  processes  taken  up  are  chipping,  filing,  fitting, 
drilling,  riveting,  polishing,  etc.  Ten  hours  a  week.  One  hour 
credit.     Fee  for  material,  50  cents.     Mr.  Selby. 
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19a 2.  Forging.  Practical  work,  including  drawing,  bending,  twisting,  up- 
setting, welding,  shaping,  hardening,  etc.  Ten  hours  a  week.  One 
hour  credit.     Fee  for  material,  50  cents.     Mr.  Selby. 

Courses   I9al    and   I9a2    are   suggested  as  appropriate   parallel 
courses. 

20c.  Organization  of  Manuai.  Training.  The  course  includes  organ- 
ization of  manual  training  in  different  grades  of  the  schools;  the 
planning  of  courses  of  instruction;  study  of  equipments  and  costs  of 
maintenance;  problems  arising  in  equipping  for  manual  training, 
etc.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  reports.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Whitcomb. 


Mathematics 

Archer  Everrtt  Young,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Samuel  E.  Urner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

S.  L.  TuRNiPSEED,  Assistant  Professor 

la.  Coiyi^EGE  Ai<GEBRA.  The  customary  college  course,  including  the 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The  equivalent  of  the 
algebra  part  of  Liberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text:  Fine's 
College  Algebra.  Prequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane 
geometry.     Six  hours  a  week.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Young. 

lb.  Trigonometry.  The  fundamental  principles  and  theorems  with  their 
application  to  analytic  reduction  and  solution  of  plane  triangles  and 
various  geometric  and  physical  problems.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two 
hours  credit.  The  exact  equivalent  of  the  trigonometry  part  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text:  Hall  and  Frink's  Trigonom- 
etry. Prequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane  geometry. 
Mr.  Urner. 

a*-  AiyGEBRA.  For  students  who  have  had  beginning  algebra.  It  includes 
simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution,  and  evolution. 
Text:  Slaught  and  Lenness's  High  School  Algebra.  Entrance  credit, 
one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

a  3-  A1.GEBRA,  Advanced.  Thiscoursewillcover  the  theory  of  exponents, 
radicals,  and  quadratic  equations.  Text:  Slaught  and  Lenness's  High 
School  Algebra.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

b  1-  Pi,ANE  Geometry,  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  text. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

b  2.  Pi,ANE  Geometry,  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  and  V  of  Wentworth's 
text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

ci-  S01.ID  Geometry.  Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  Wentworth's  text. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Young. 

n  1-  Arithmetic:  Mensuration.  A  study  of  the  relations  involved  in  the 
measurements  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solution  of  numerous  prob- 
lems.    Square  and  cube  roots.     Mr.  Turnipseed. 
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n2.  Arithmetic:  Percentage.  A  study  of  the  business  conditions  under 
which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commission,  etc.,  with 
solution  of  problems.     Two  sections.     Mr.  Turnipseed. 

10.  The  Teaching  of  High  Schooi,  Ai^gebra.     This  course  is  intended 

primarily  for  those  who  are  teaching,  or  expect  to  teach,  high  school 
algebra.  Careful  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
subject,  and  the  students  will  be  called  upon  to  present  before  the 
class  various  topics  as  they  would  if  they  were  teaching  them  to  begin- 
ing  students.  A  good  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  high  school 
algebra  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  course.  Text:  Tanner's  High 
School  Algebra.  Mr.  Young. 
The  Teaching  of  Ki,Ementary  Mathematics.  See  Special  Method 
(Training),  p.  33. 

Music 

Raymond  Hugh  Bubke,  B,  S.,  Director  and  Associate  Professor 

Saea  Norms,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Mary  Bushnell,  B.  Mus.,  Instructor 

11.  EiyEMENTARY  Music.     A  study  of  the  elements  and  notation  of  music. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and  interpretation.  Voice 
and  ear  training.  Reading  and  writing  music.  Two-thirds  hour 
credit.     Miss  Bushnell. 

12.  School,  Music.     Relation  of  music  to  education.     General  principles 

of  teaching  school  music.  Organization  of  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  school.  Correlation  with  the  school  curriculum.  Spe- 
cific principlt;s,  methods,  and  practical  application  of  material.  Open 
to  all  grade  teachers  and  public  school  music  teachers.  Two-thirds 
hour  credit.     Mr.  Burke  and  Miss  Bushnell. 

14.  Music  Appreciation.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  development  of 
modern  vocal  and  instrumental  music  through  a  critical  study  of  the 
life  and  works  of  a  number  of  great  composers  beginning  with  Bach. 
Consideration  of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  good  music,  and 
their  recognition  in  performance.  The  course  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  means  of  the  pianola  and  photographs.  The  development  of  in- 
telligent listening  to  music  is  the  aim  of  the  course.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  is  required.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Burke. 

19.  ChoraIv  Literature.  The  study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  through  rehearsal  of  compositions  and  discussion  of 
topics  relative  to  the  structure,  interpretation,  style,  form,  history, 
composer,  etc.  of  same.  Admission  to  the  course  is  by  competitive 
examination.  Students  admitted  will  constitute  The  Philharmonic 
Club.  This  organization  is  limited  to  fifty  members  and  appears  in 
public  performance  near  the  end  oft  he  term.  One-half  hour  credit. 
Mr.  Burke  and  Miss  Norris. 
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Physics 


JosspH  ALBEBTUS  CuLLER,  Pli.  D.,   Professor 
Seaphs  D.  SiiiNKLE,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

ai-  KlKMEnTary  Physics.  Four  recitations  a  week  and  three  labora- 
tory periods  of  three  hours  each.  Textbook:  Culler's  Physics.  The 
aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  summer  terms.  Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Culler  and  Mr.  Shinkle. 

a2.  Ei^EMENTARY  PHYSICS,  CONTINUATION.  The  secoud  half  of  the 
course  for  those  who  have  completed  al-  Entrance  credit,  one-half 
unit.     Mr.  Culler  and  Mr.  Shinkle. 

a3.  EivEMENTARY  LABORATORY  PHYSICS.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in 
physics  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  but  have  had 
a  thorough  course  in  the  text.     Mr.  Culler  and  Mr.  Shinkle. 

For  all  of  the  above  courses,  the  applicant  should  be  well   grounded 
in  algebra  and  geometry. 


Physical  Education 


The  physical  education  for  men  will   comprise   base    ball,  basket  ball 
volley  ball,  and  such  field  athletics  as  will  be  best   adapted   for  high 
schools.     Instruction  for  coaching  high  school  teams  in  all  kinds  of 
high  school  athetics  will  be  given. 

Instruction  for  women  will  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of  school- 
room gymnastics  and  play-ground  exercises.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  games  adapted  to  the  elementary  schools.  Directions  will  be 
given  as  to  the  best  apparatus  for  play  ground  and  gymnasium. 

The  Physical  Director  will  give  a  play  festival  on  July  19,  Model 
Institute  Day,  on  the  campus. 

Public  Speaking 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  JI.,  Professor 

PuBi^ic  School,  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximatelj- 
as  follows:  two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  toward  acquiring  an 
easy  and  an  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
reading  recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study 
and  practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  strong,  clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be 
the  selections  used  in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.  A  limited  amount 
of  outside  readii^g  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  reading  recitation, 
together  with  class  lectures  on  the  same  subject.  Two  sections. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr,  Gates, 
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This  is  a  foundation  course.  Those  who  wish  it  to  count  as 
credit  in  the  regular  Normal  College  course  should  see  the  instruc- 
tor before  registering.  It  may  be  substituted  for  Course  la. 
13a,  Readings  from  ShakspERE.  The  interpretation  of  two  plays  will 
be  studied.  The  work  will  have  a  two-fold  object:  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  dramatic  value  in  plot  and  character;  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  ability  of  the  student  to  read  Shakspere  with  power  and 
with  understanding.  Class-room  work  will  be  supplemented  with 
readings  from  allied  or  illuminating  scenes  from  other  plays.  Lec- 
tures and  outside  reading.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Gates. 


School  Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Professor 

12.  ScHooi.  Organization  for  Upper  Grades  of  EI/Ementary 
SCHOOi^S.  The  course  covers  the  following  topics:  the  functions  and 
relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  school  organization;  the  cur- 
riculum of  upper  grades;  school  room  sanitation;  school  law.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Minnich. 


Special  Method    (Training) 

Thomas  Lyti.e  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Anna  Elizabeth  Logan,  A.  M.,  Professor 

S.  L.  TuENiPSKED,  Assistant  Professor 

The  topics  under  this  heading  are  now  offered  by  subjects  instead 
of  by  grades  as  heretofore.  In  order  to  make  it  possible,  however, 
for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  the  Normal  course  to  take 
the  work  for  certain  grades  only,  these  courses  will  be  offered  in 
modified  form  in  the  Summer  Term.  A  student  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  take  the  special  method  in  reading,  language,  elementary  science, 
etc.  for  the  primary  grades  only,  as  in  former  years.  See  Courses  13 
and  14  below. 

iia.  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  nature  of  number  and  the  various  ways  of  presenting  number 
facts  and  processes  will  be  considered.  The  theories  of  Pestalozzi 
Grube,  Fitzga,  Knilling,  and  others  will  be  discussed  as  far  as  time 
permits,  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked  out  in  the  class. 
For  those  desiring  to  complete  the  course  for  grade  teachers.  Mr. 
Feeney. 

I  lb.  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades  in  the 
elementary  school.  Decimals  and  percentage  will  be  taught  in  order 
to  indicate  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  Local  taxes,  a 
village  bond  issue,  the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  the  functions 
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of  a  bank,  and  other  topics  will  be  considered  to  indicate  a  rational 
method  of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic  to  pupils  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  For  those  desiring  to  complete  the 
course  for  grade  teachers.     Mr.  Feeney. 

i2aiCoMPOSiTiON,  Grammar,  and  SprIvI^ing.  Composition:  aims  in 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way;  the 
materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization  of 
thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in  lan- 
guage; effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  the  purpose  of 
the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of  study;  the  se- 
lection of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  inductive  method  of 
treatment;  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should  children  learn  to  spell  ? 
What  should  determine  the  number  of  words  which  are  assigned  for 
one  lesson  ?  What  facts  should  children  know  about  each  word  ?  Prop- 
er methods  of  teaching  spelling  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychol- 
ogy.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Logan. 

i2a2.READiNG  Literature  and  Ei^Ementary  Science.  Reading:  what 
a  good  method  of  teaching  reading  ought  to  provide  for;  a  criticism 
of  various  methods  from  this  point  of  view;  teaching  children  to  read 
for  thought,  for  expression,  and  with  fluency;  the  use  of  the  "reader" 
in  the  upper  grades;  proper  materials  for  reading  in  the  several 
grades;  method  of  presenting  literary  wholes;  what  can  be  done  to 
secure  appreciation  of  good  literature.  Elementary  Science:  aims  in 
science  teaching;  fundamental  principles  for  the  selection  of  materials; 
content  of  the  course;  nature  study  and  school  gardens;  facts  from 
elementary  physics;  physiology.  Illustrations  of  the  method  of  pre- 
senting topics  from  the  several  branches  in  the  different  grades  of 
the  elementary  school.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.   Miss  Logan. 

1 2c2. Geography.  The  nature  of  geography;  geography  and  other  sciences 
and  subjects  of  study;  aims  in  the  study  of  geography;  branches 
of  geography  teaching;  proper  emphasis  upon  the  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  economic  kinds  of  geography  study;  aim,  content,  and 
method  of  presenting  home, or  observational,  geography;  the  region  as 
the  unit  of  study;  type  studies  in  geography;  inductive  and  deductive 
development  lessons  applied  in  geography  teaching;  the  use  of  maps, 
reference  books,  and  other  means  for  effective  work.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Feeney. 

13.  Primary    Grades.     Special    methods  in  language,   reading,  nature 

study,  story-telling,  and  writing.  Grades  I  and  II.  For  students 
wishing  to  specialize  in  work  for  these  grades  and  desiring  to  complete 
the  course  for  the  Normal  diploma.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit  on 
Course  12a.     Miss  Logan  and  Assistants. 

14.  Grades  III   and  IV.     Special    method  in   reading,    story,  language, 

nature  study,  writing,  and  local  history.  For  students  wishing  to 
specialize  in  work  for  these  grades  and  not  candidates  for  the  Normal 
diploma.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit  on  course  12a.  Miss  Logan 
and  Assistants. 
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111-  Township  Schooi.  Organization  and  Management.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the  township  school,  including 
organization,  daily  program,  relation  of  subjects,  and  selection  and 
use  of  material  for  instruction.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  uni- 
fication of  work,  with  a  view  to  economy  of  time  and  energy.  Mr. 
Turnipseed. 
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First  Session  ,^  ,,        '*^' 

Registration  Day,  Monday,  June  23 
Recitations  Begin  Tuesday,  June  24 
First  Session  Closes  Friday,  August  1 


Second  Session 

Registration  Day,  Saturday,  August  2 
Recitations  Begin  Monday,  August  4 
Second  Session  Closes  Friday,  Sept.  5 


OXFORD,  OHIO 

September,    1912 
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Classification  of  Courses  Offered  1913 


I.   Courses  for  Review  of  School  Branches 

Page 

English  nE,  n^,  ni,  n2, 24 

Geography  n 25 

History  n 27 

Latin  ai,  a2,  bi,  b2, 27,  36 

Mathematics  a^,  a2,  bi,  b2,  c^,  ni,  n2, 29,  37 

Physics  ai,  a2,  a3, 31 5  37 

Physiology  (Agriculture  c) 20 


II.   Courses  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Grades  I-IV 

Agriculture  ma,  11  ib,  1 14a, 19,  34 

Drawing  iii 21 

Education  iiia2,  ii2ai, 21,  35 

English  ma,  n^,  tiA, 24,36 

Manual  Training  1 13a 28 

Music  III,  112,  114 30 

Public  Speaking  ma 31  ' 

Special  Method  ma,  112a,  113 32 


III.  Courses  for  Teachers  of  Elementary  Grades  V-VIII 

Agriculture  1 1  la,  1 1  ib,  1 14b, 19,  34 

Education  ma,   112a, 21,35 

English  ma,  ue,  n^-,  ni,  n2, 24,36 

Geography  1 1 ib, 25 

History  ma,  iiic, 26 

Manual  Training  1 13a,  114a, 28, 36 

Music  III,  112,  114 30 

Physiology  (Agriculture  c) 20 

Public  Speaking  ma, 31 

Special  Method  iiib,  ii2ai,  112b,  Ii2c2,  n^, 32 


I 
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IV.  Courses  for  Special  Teachers  and  SecondaryTeachers 

•     ■■  Page 

Agriculture  iiia,  iiib,  113,  114a jo      . 

Botany  la,   ib, 

^,      : 20 

Chemistry  la,  ib, 

^        .       ^       '        ' 20,34 

Drawing  11 1,  114a,  122 

English.  la,  ib,  4,  lob,  n^,  n^ 2%  -ik 

Geography  n ^  '...*.'.!... 

German  10 ^ 

History  n 

Manual  Training  114,  115,  117,  119,  120 .'.'.'**.*!.'.*  .28,  -6 

Music  114,  119 '  ^J" 

Special  Method  nib,  112b,  113,  114 '.V.  .V.V. ^2 

V.  Courses  Carrying  Entrance  Credit 

Agriculture  c  (Physiology) , 20 

Botany  la,    ib   

Latin  al,  a-,  bl,  b2 ^ , 

Mathematics  al,  a^,  bl,  b2,  ci ^\ 

Physics  al,  a2,  a^ .. .  '  ^^' ^'^ 

'      '         31,37 

VI.  Courses  Carrying  College  Credit 

Agriculture  ma,  nib,  113,  114a 

Botany  la,  ib,  2a 

•^  '  20 

Chemistry  la,  ib 

„        .      •'  20,34 

Drawing  III,  Ilia,  114a, 122 

Education  iiia2,  iiib,l  iiib2,  112c,  115a,  115b .*..!!!!. 21  ^^ 

English  la,  ib,  4,  lob,  iiia 

French  1,8 * ^'  ^"^ 

Geography  nib..    

German  i,  2a,  10,  iid ^^ 

25 

36 

-,  ^,  ^.  ,  ....    ^     ,--9a2,i2oc28,  ^6 

Mathematics  la,  lb ^ 

29 

Public  Speaking  iiia,  113a .! ^^ 

Special   Method  iiia,  nib,  112a,  112b,  113,  114.  .*.*."..'.*.!...*.  ^' .'*  .*       32 


I 

H        History  2a,  3d,  7b,  9b,  nia,  iiic 26  ^6 

P       Manual  Training  113a,  n4a,  iisal,  ii5a2,  117a,  nsa,  n9al,ii9a2',i2oc28'  ^6 

Mathematics  la,  ib 

Music  III,  n2,  114,  119 
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Educational  Staff 


Raymond  Moli^yneaux  Hughks,  M.  S Lewis  Place 

A  ding -President  and  Professor  of  Chemistry College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1893;  M.  S.,  Ohio  State  Universi- 
t}',  1897.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Miami  University,  since 
1898.     Acting-President  since  191 1. 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  Univ.  D 2or  East  Church  Street 

Vice- Pre  side  ?it  and  Professor  of  Roniatiic  Languages  and  Literatures 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  18S8;  A,  M,,  University  of 
Missouri,  1897;  Docteur  d'Universit^,  University  of  Paris, 
1904.     Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Miami  University  since  1898.     Vice-President  since  1908. 

^Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  LL.  D 

Dean  of  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College  and  Professor  of  School 
Administration Normal  College 

A.  B.,  Ohio  Northern  University,  1897.  Present  position 
since  1903. 

Benjamin  Marshai.1.  Davis,  Ph.  D The  Tallawanda 

Acting-Dean  of  the  Normal   College  and  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Education Normal  College 

B.  S.,  Butler  College,  1890;  M.  S.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  California,  1906.     Present  position  since  1907. 

Ej.izabe'Th  Hamii<Ton,  a.  B Bishop  Hall 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  Oxford  College,  1895.     Present  position  since  1905. 

Anna  EIvIZABETh  Logan,  A.  M East  Collins  Street 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades  and  Professor  of  Method  Normal  College 
Present  position  since  1902. 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M 115  West  Walnut  Street 

Professor  of  Special  Method Normal  College 

Present  position  since  1902. 
*0n  leave  of  absence,  1912-1913. 
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George  WiIvSon  Hoke,  Ph.  M The  Tallawanda 

Professor  of  Geography Normal  College 

A.  B,,  Butler  College,  1895;  Ph.  B.,  University  of  Chicago, 
1898;  Ph.  M.,  1 901.     Present  position  vsince  1902. 

Joseph  AIvBErTus  Culler,  Ph.  D 108  West  Church  Street 

Professor  of  Physics College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Wooster  University,  1884;  A.  M.,  1886;  Ph.  D.,  1890. 
Present  position  since  1903. 

Charles  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D 109  South  Poplar  Street 

Projessor  of  German College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  German  Wallace  College,  1897;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  1902.     Present  position  since  1905. 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D 504  South  Maple  Street 

Projessor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology College  of  Liberal  Arts 

B.  S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1887;  M.  S.,  1894;  A.  M.,  Har- 
vard University,  1896;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Minnesota, 
1899.     Present  position  since  1905. 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S 310  East  Church  Street 

Professor  of  Manual  Arts Normal  College 

B.  S.,  Franklin  College,  1900;  Manual  Training  diploma, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1904.  Present  po- 
sition since  1906. 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M no  North  University  Avenue 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B,,  Northwestern  University,  1903;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1910.  At  Miami  University  since  1905.  Present 
position  since  1908. 

Frank  Lowry  Clark,  Ph.  D in  North  University  Avenue 

Professor  of  Greek College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Amherst  College,  1894;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University, 
1899;  Ph.  D.,  1902.     Present  position  since  1908. 

Samuel  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M 430  East  Church  Street 

Librarian Miami  University 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1904;  Ph.  M.,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1909.     Present  position  since  1909. 

John  Wagner  HeckerT,  A.  M 402  East  Church  Street 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the   William  ISlcGuffcy  Schools 

Normal  College 
Ph.  B.,  Hamline  University,  1900;  A.  M,,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1905.     Present  position  since  1909. 
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George  Benjamin  Woods,  Ph.  D ii8  Bast  Race  Street 

Pi  ofessor  of  English College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B,,  Northwestern  University,  1903;  A,  M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,   1908;  Ph.  D,,   1910.     Present  position  since  1910.* 

CivARENCE  Edwin  Carter,  Ph.  D 221  East  Church  Street 

Professor  of  History  Normal  College 

A.  B.,  Illinois  College,  1905;  A.  M.,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1906;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Illinois,  1908.  Present 
position  since  1910. 

Fred  Latimer  Hadsei,,  A.  M 422  Each  Church  Street 

Professor  of  Latin College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Ph.  B.,  Upper  Iowa  University,  1902;  A.  M.,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, 1906.  At  Miami  University  since  1903.  Present  posi- 
tion since  1911. 


John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M 18  Wood  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  History College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Monmouth  College,  1889;  A.  M.,  1902.  At  Miami 
University  since  1905.     Present  position  since  1907. 

France;s  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M The  Tallawanda 

Associate  Professor  of  English Normal  College 

A.  B,,  National  Normal  University,  1891;  A.  M.,  1893.  At 
Miami  University  since  1902.     Present  position  since  1907. 

Wii.r.iAM  Henry  WhiTCOMb,  M.  S The  Tallawanda 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry College  of  Liberal  Aits 

B.  S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1903;  M.  S., 
1906.  At  Miami  University  since  1906.  Present  position 
since  1908. 

Raymond  Hugh  Burke,  B.  S 206  South  Campus  A^venue 

Director  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music Normal  College 

B.  S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1906.  At  Miami  University 
since  1906.     Present  position  since  1908. 

Walter  Rai^Eigh  Myers,  Ph.  D 2  W- est  Church  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  German College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Ph.  B.,  Northwestern  University,  1903;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Chicago,  1909.  At  Miami  University  since  1909.  Pres- 
ent position  since  1910. 
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JUWUS  W.  KuHNE,  A.  M 304   West  Church  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Roina?iic  Languages  and  Literatures 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 
A.  B.,  University  cf  Montpelier,  France,  1887;  A.  M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1904;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1910. 
At  Miami  University  since  1910.    Present  position  since  191 1 . 

Charles  \V.  Cookson,  A.  M 

Assistant  Professor  of  English Summer  Term 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Troy,  Ohio. 

SamueI/  Iv.  Turnipseed 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics Summer  Term 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Richmond,  Ohio. 

W1T.1.TAM  Henry  ShideIvER,  Ph.  D The  Tallawanda 

Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  arid  Geology College  of  I^iberal  Aits 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University, 

1910.  At  Miami  University  since  1910.'  Present  position 
since  1911. 

Ethet^wyn  M1T.1.ER, a.  B The  Tallawanda 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art Normal  College 

A.  B.,  Franklin  College,  1894;  B.  S.,  Columbia  University, 
If  1900.     At  Miami  University  since  1910.     Present  position 

|P  since  191 1. 

Arthur  W11.1.IAM  Craver,  A.  B 7  East  Spring  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  English College  of  Liberal  Arts 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1907.     Present  position  since  191 1. 

Harvey  C.  Brilt,,  Ph.  D 310  Fast  Church  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Cheniistry College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Wk  A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Michi- 

^H|  gaii.  I9TI.     Present  position  since  1911. 

^ffilUEiv  E.  Urner,  Ph.  D., Ill  South  Beech  Street 

Assista7it  Professor  of  Mathematics College  of  Lil)eral  Arts 

A.  B.,  Baker  University,  1908;  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University, 

1911.  Present  position  since  1911. 

James  Michaet.  O'Gorman,  A.  M The  Tallawanda 

Assista?it  Professor  of  Education Normal  College 

Graduate  of  Normal  College,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1906;  B.  S., 
Columbia  University,  1909;  A.  M.,  1910.  Present  position 
since  1911. 
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John  W.  Schwarz,  A.  B 305  South  Main  Stree 

Assistant  Professor  of  History Summer  Teri] 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,  1908.     Principal  of  the  William 
McGuffey  High  School,  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of  Miami 
University  since  191 1. 

A.  Lee  Mathews,  M.  Di.,  A.  B., 123  West  Walnut  Stree 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture Summer  Terc 

M.  Di.,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1906;  A.  B.,  1907. 
Instructor  in  Science  in  the  W^illiam  McGuffey  High  School, 
Ohio  State  Normal  College  of  Miami  University  since  191 1. 


Sara  Norris,  A.  B Hepburn  Hal 

Instructor  i7i  Music Normal  Colleg 

A.  B.,  Oxford  College,  1896.     Present  position  since  1907. 

Gertrude  Davidson 7  East  Spring  Stree 

Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Arts Normal  Colleg 

Diploma  in  Art,  Columbia  University,  1910.     Present  posi- 
tion since  1910. 

Grace    Gi^asgow,    a.  B 422  East  Church  Stree 

Instructor  in  French Summer  Tern 

A,  B.,  Miami  University,  1908. 

Forest  T.  Sei^by 115  South  Main  Stree 

Assistant  in  Manual  Training ...  Normal  Colleg 

Seaphes  D.  Shinki^e,  a.  B 

Assistant  ifi  Physics Summer  Tern 

A.   B.,    Miami  University,    191 1.     Graduate  Student,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

JOHn  V.  Ankeney Phrenocon  Hous 

Assistant  in  Agriculture Normal  Colleg 

Orvii,i,e  Smith  Powers 512  South  College  Avenu^ 

Assistant  in  Agriculture Summer  Teru 

Josephine  Leach 31  West  High  Stree 

Critic  Teacher Summer  Tern 

Mary  Darrei*  Finch,  A.  B 117  East  Walnut  Stree 

Critic  Teacher,  William  McGuffey  School Normal  College 

A.  B.,  Miami  University,     1907. 
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General  Information 


The  eleventh  Summer  Term  of  Miami  University  will  open  on  Monda}-, 
June  23,  1913.  There  will  be  two  sessions — one  to  continue  six  weeks, 
closing  on  Friday,  August  i,  the  other  to  continue  five  weeks,  closing  on 
Friday,  September  5.  During  the  first  session,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
recitations  will  be  held  five  times  a  week;  during  the  second  session,  reci- 
tations will  be  held  six  times  a  week. 

Professional  and  academic  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  teachers  of  the  state.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  students  who  wish  to  take  regular  college  work. 

A  number  of  intensive  courses  are  given  so  that  a  student  may  devote 
his  entire  time  to  a  single  course.  Several  courses  are  planned  to  extend 
over  both  sessions  of  the  term. 

Location 

Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Chicago  division 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  from 
Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

In  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  surroundings,  the  location  is  unsur- 
passed. The  ground  is  high  and  rolling,  with  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level;  and  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  clear  and  pure.  The 
campus  of  the  University,  comprising  about  sixty-five  acres,  is  justly  famed 
for  its  beauty. 

Oxford  is  a  quiet  college  town  with  a  population  of  about  2,100.  It  is 
supplied  with  thoroughly  modern  electric  light  plant,  water  works,  and  sewer 
system.  The  following  religious  denominations  have  churches,  in  which 
regular  services  are  held:  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian, 
Catholic,  and  Episcopal.  During  the  past  ten  years,  no  licenses  have  been 
"issued  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages;  and  the  absence  of  saloons  and  low 
resorts  makes  the  environment  especially  wholesome  for  college  students. 

Classes  of  Courses 

In  the  regular  Summer  Term,  seven  distinct  classes  of  courses  are 
offered.  For  tabulations  under  the  several  groups,  see  pages  2  and  3. 
Following  are  the  classes  of  courses: 
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I.     Courses  for  review  of  common  school  branches  for  inexperienced 
teachers  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 
II.     Courses  for  primary  teachers. 

III.  Courses  for  upper  grade  teachers. 

IV.  Courses  for  high  school  teachers. 

V.     Courses  for  special  teachers  of  drawing,   agricultural  education, 
manual  training,  and  music. 
VI.     Courses  in  high  school  subjects  for  college  entrance. 
VII.     Courses  for  college  credit,  other  than  those  courses  preparatory 
for  teaching. 

Training  and  Method  Classes 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  take  work  in  special  method  (training) 
a  number  of  training  classes  have  been  organized  for  the  1913  Summer  Term 
as  follows: 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  graded  schools.     (Three  classes). 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  of  graded  schools.     (Two  classes). 

3.  Grades  V  to  VIII  .     General  Method. 

4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     Special  Method.     (Three  classes). 

5.  Special  method  for  any  subjects  throughout  all  the  grades. 

6.  Township  School  Method  and  Management. 

Details  of  Admission,  Size  of  Classes,  Etc. 

Admission.  No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Summer  Term,  but  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  courses  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared. 

Size  of  Ci^asses  Where  a  large  number  of  students  register  in  a 
course,  sections  are  made  so  that  classes  are  never  too  large  for  efficient 
instruction.     No  class  will  be  organized  with  registration  less  than  four. 

Amount  of  Work.  In  the  description  of  courses  will  be  found  the 
number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of  each  course.  In  high 
school  work  and  in  the  review  of  common  branches,  students  may  carry 
twenty  hours.  No  students  pursuing  courses  in  secondary  school  subjects 
will  be  registered  for  more  than  a  total  of  one  full  unit  of  entrance  credit^ 
Students  taking  courses  giving  college  credit  will  not  be  registered  for 
more  than  six  credit  hours  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 

Credits.  All  courses  numbered  i  to  30  and  from  into  120  give 
credit,  either  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
toward  the  State  Normal  diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It 
requires  124  credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  64  credit  hours  for  the 
Normal  diploma. 
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Reports.  Reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  Term  will  be 
sent  to  the  students  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Term.  Reports  will  be 
sent  only  when  the  student  has  completed  one  or  more  of  the  courses  by 
taking  the  final  examination. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

First  Session 

Registration  Fee.  A  registration  fee  of  %\  is  required  of  every 
student  on  the  day  of  registration.  Payment  of  this  fee  admits  the  student 
to  all  of  the  public  entertainments  of  the  first  session  of  the  Summer  Term 
with  the  exception  of  the  plays  presented  by  the  Coburn  Players. 

Rooms  and  Board.  The  rooms  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  cot- 
tages are  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  Term.  All  rooms  are  completely 
furnished  with  the  exception  of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels,  which 
must  be  provided  by  each  student. 

The  rooms  and  cottages  for  women  will  accommodate  250.  The  cost  of 
room  and  board  is  $3.50  a  week.  All  women  rooming  in  the  halls  board 
either  at  Hepburn  Hall  or  at  Bishop  Hall. 

The  dormitories  for  men  will  accommodate  100.  Where  two  students 
occupy  the  same  room,  the  cost  to  each  is  |6  for  the  first  session  of  six 
weeks. 

The  University  Commons,  the  boarding  hall  for  men,  is  conducted 
under  the  management  of  the  University.  It  vdll  accommodate  125.  The 
cost  is  $2.50  a  week. 

Students  so  desiring  may  find  rooms  in  private  homes  in  town.  But 
all  rooming  places  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  University.  Rooms  in 
town  may  be  found  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar.  Board  may 
be  had    in  clubs  at  I2.75  a  week. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  the  first  session  (six  weeks)  are  as 
follows: 

Room I  6 

Board 15 

Fees  (not  including  laboratory) 4 

Books  and  entertainment 5 

Total  I30 

Second  Session 

The  regular  fee  for  the  second  session  is  $3.  If  it  is  paid  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  first  session,  and  with  registration  fee  for  both 
sessions,  the  fee  for  the  second  session  will  be  only  $2. 
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Special  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

special  lectures  and  entertainments  form  an  important  part  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Summer  Term.  The  high  standard  of  these  entertain- 
ments may  be  seen  from  the  following  list,  given  during  the  Summer  Term 
of  1912: 

The  Coburn  Players,  three  dramatic  performances:     Twelfth  Night, 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  and  Yankee  Fantasies. 
Francis  Allen  Wheeler,  baritone.     Song  recital. 
Professor    F.    ly.    Hadsel,    Miami    University.     Illustrated    lecture, 

"Rome." 
The    Reverend  C.  G.    Morrow,    Oxford,    Ohio.    Illustrated  lecture, 

"Jerusalem." 
Ross  Crane,  Humorist,  Chicago,  Illinois.    Reading. 
Kdmond  Vance  Cooke,  Writer,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Reading. 
J.     Adams    Puffer,    Beacon    Home    for    Boys,     Boston.     Illustrated 
lecture,     "The  Boy  Problem." 

Model  Institute.  To  improve  the  institute  work  in  Ohio,  a  model 
institute  is  held  annually,  illustrating  a  daily  program,  with  organization, 
addresses,  conferences,  election  of  officers,  etc.  On  this  occasion,  July  iq, 
1912,  addresses  were  given  by  the  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  by  Mr.  J.  Adams  Puffer,  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Pearson,  Ohio  State  High  School  Inspector. 

Conferences  on  various  educational  subjects  were  held  by  Professor 
E.  C.  Bishop,  State  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  on  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Clubs;  by  J.  Adams  Puffer;  on  School  Contests,  by  I^ester  S.  Ivans,  District 
Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Education;  on  the  Montessori  Method  of 
Education  by  Miss  Anna  lyOgan,  Miami  Universty;  and  on  Organization  of 
School  Program  by  Professor  J.  W.  Heckert,  Miami  University. 

The  program  for  special  lectures  and  entertainments  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Summer  Term  of  1913  is  expected  to  be  even  better  then  that 
of  1912.  All  lectures  and  entertainments  are  free  except  those  given  by  the 
Coburn  Players,  who  will  give  again  a  series  of  performances. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  students  will  have  opportunity  to 
visit  the  industrial  plants  of  Hamilton  and  of  Cincinnati,  and  to  visit  also 
the  Art  Museum,  the  Zoological  Garden,  and  other  points  of  interest  in 
Cincinnati.  Trips  will  likewise  be  made  to  some  of  the  many  points  of 
geographical  and  zoological  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford. 

Organizations 

The  P'ranki^in  IvITERARY  Society  was  organized  in  1905  by  the 
Summer  School  students  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  student 
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activities  of  the  Summer  Term.  Its  membership  is  open  to  all  students  of 
the  Summer  Term;  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  practically  all  the 
summer  students  have  become  members.  Meetings  are  held  on  Friday 
night  of  each  week.  They  furnish  an  open  forum  for  debate  and  for 
discussion  of  school  problems,  entertainment,  music,  and  all  forms  of 
intellectual  recreation  and  social  intercourse.  The  society  will  give  its 
annual  reception  to  summer  students  in  the  Gymnasium,  Friday  evening, 
June  27,  immediately  following  its  literary  program. 

The  Phii^harmonic  Ci^ub  is  a  musical  society  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Summer  School.  It  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  music 
teachers  to  gain  experience  in  organizing  and  in  conducting  choral 
societies  and  glee  clubs,  and  for  all  teachers  interested  in  voice  and  choral 
work  to  secure  training  for  singing  in  church  choirs  and  other  musical 
organizations. 

This  Club  furnishes  music  for  the  Model  Institute  and  other  public 
exercises  of  the  Summer  Term.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Raymond  Hugh  Burke  and  Miss  Sara  Norris. 
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Grounds,  Buildings,  and  Equipment 


Campus 

The  University  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  high  portion  of  ground 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village.  The  campus  proper,  on  which  all  of  the 
University  buildings  are  placed,  comprises  about  sixty-five  acres,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  thickly  wooded.  North  of  this  "primeval  forest"  are 
the  athletic  grounds,  the  fraternity  row,  and  the  agricultural  experiment 
plot, — in  all,  about  forty  acres  more. 

Buildings 

The  Main  Buii^ding  is  the  oldest  building  on  the  campus.  Part  of 
it  was  erected  in  1824,  but  it  recently  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. It  is  250  feet  long  and  three  stories  high.  It  contains  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms  for  all  classes  except  those  in  the  science  departments. 
It  contains  also  a  number  of  private  ofiices  for  tjrofessors  and  instructors. 
The  University  Commons,  the  boarding  hall  for  men,  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  west  wing  of  this  building. 

Brice  HaI/I^  was  erected  in  1892,  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
United  States  Senator,  Calvin  Stewart  Brice,  Ivlv.  D.,  of  the  Class  of  1863. 
This  building  is  two  stories  in  height  with  basement  throughout,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  scientific  study.  In  1905,  it  was  enlarged  and  has  now 
three  times  its  original  capacity.  All  the  science  departments  except  agri- 
culture and  nature-study  are  located  in  this  building. 

HERRON  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1897.  It  is  amply  provided  with 
lockers,  showers,  and  dressing  rooms  for  both  men  and  women.  The  entire 
second  floor  is  for  indoor  athletics  and  physical  education  for  which  it  es- 
pecially has  been  adapted  and  equipped. 

The  Dormitories,  both  for  men  and  for  women,  are  modern  in  all 
of  their  appointments.  The  Dormitories  for  men  have  been  refinished  and 
refurnished  throughout.  Hepburn  Hall  and  Bishop  Hall,  both  for  women, 
are  new  buildings  in  every  particular.  Hepburn  Hall  was  completed  in 
1905;  Bishop  Hall  in  1912. 
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The  Administration  Buii^ding  was  erected  in  1907,  The  southern 
half  contains  the  Auditoriiun,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1250.  The 
stage  is  supplied  with  suitable  scenery  and  with  a  pipe  organ.  The  rest 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  purposes  of  administration.  Students  of  the 
Summer  Term  will  register  in  this  building. 

The  AIvUMNI  Library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  alumni,  former  students,  and  friends  of  the  University,  was 
completed  in  1909.  It  is  centrally  located  on  the  campus  between  Bishop 
Hall  and  South  Dormitory.  It  contains  about  35,000  volumes.  The  reading 
rooms,  stacks,  and  seminar  rooms  are  convenient  in  every  detail;  the  equip- 
ment is  entirely  modern. 

The  Normai.  Coli^EGE  Buii^ding,  erected  in  1909,  is  especially  de- 
signed for  professional  work  and  training.  The  South  Pavillion,  which  is 
all  that  is  compleled,  illustrates  the  best  modern  schoolhouse  construction, 
arrangement,  heating,  and  ventilation.  Its  equipment  is  modern  throughout. 
The  work  of  the  department  of  agricultural  education  and  of  the  William 
McGuffey  practice  schools  is  carried  on  in  this  building. 

Athletic  Field 

The  Miami  ATHI.ET1C  FieIvD  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
G)^mnasium;  it  is  really  a  part  of  the  campus.  It  comprises  a  football  field, 
a  baseball  diamond,  a  quarter  mile  running  track,  and  pits  for  pole  vaulting 
and  jumping.  Men  of  the  Summer  Term  find  it  a  convenient  place  for  ath- 
letic contests. 

The  Tennis  Courts,  eight  in  number  are  all  on  the  campus.  They 
are  available  for  the  use  of  Summer  Term  students. 

The  Laboratories 

AGRICUI.TURE  AND  Nature  Study.  The  department  of  agriculture 
and  nature-study  is  equipped  with  particular  reference  to  training  teachers 
to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
In  addition  to  three  well-appointed  laboratories,  a  green-house,  and  a  large 
school  garden,  there  are  several  plots  for  experimental  work  in  plant-breed- 
ing, in  fertilizer  tests,  and  in  practical  forestry, — about  forty  acres  in  all. 

Nearly  all  of  the  birds  of  this  region  may  be  found  in  the  natural 
forest  on  the  campus.  The  department  maintains,  also,  a  quail-run  for  ex- 
perimentation in  the  problem  of  preventing  the  extermination  of  quail. 
These  birds,  so  valuable  to  the  farmer,  are  nesting  and  rearing  their  broods 
during  the  Summer  Term,  thus  affording  a  valuable  study  for  teachers. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  work  of  this  department,  write 
to  The. Teachers'  Aid  Bureau,  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  bulletins. 
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Botany  And  BaCT^rioIvOGY.  The  botanical  laboratory  is  on  the 
second  floor  of  Brice  Science  Hall,  There  are  special  rooms  for  the  work 
in  bacteriology  and  advanced  courses  in  botany.  All  of  the  laboratories  are 
supplied  with  apparatus,  literature,  preserved  plants,  and  herbarium  speci- 
mens commonly  used  in  botanical  instruction.  Reagents,  apparatus,  and 
literature  are  furnished  for  the  most  difficult  work  in  microtechnique.  The 
herbarium  contains  many  of  best  exsiccati,  representing  all  the  groups  of 
plants,  and  is  especially  well  supplied  with  lichens.  The  literature  accessi- 
ble in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  University  library  comprises  many  hundred 
volumes  and  pamphlets  and  the  leading  botanical  journals. 

The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
apparatus  in  the  way  of  autoclav,  incubator,  steam  sterilizer,  dry  sterilizer, 
and  a  good  supply  of  the  minor  paraphernalia  and  reagents  commonly  used 
in  bacteriological  work.  A  set  of  stock  cultures  is  kept  running,  including  all 
the  well-known  pathogenic  bacteria  and  other  bacteria  commonly  used  in 
courses  in  bacteriology. 

Chemistry.  The  department  of  chemistry  has  four  general  labora- 
tories in  Brice  Hall,  with  accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
students.  It  has  also  a  lecture  room  accommodating  eighty  students,  a 
laboratory  for  water  analysis,  and  private  laboratories  for  the  instructors. 
The  laboratories  are  equipped  with  water,  gas,  electric  light,  air  blasts,  suc- 
tion pumps,  etc.  Each  student  has  his  desk,  fitted  with  drawers  and  lockers, 
and  supplied  with  all  necessary  apparatus. 

Geography.  The  laboratory  of  the  department  of  geography  is  on 
the  second  floor  of  Brice  Hall.  It  will  accommodate  twenty-four  students. 
The  lecture-room  will  accommodate  one  hundred.  The  department  has  a 
commodious  office  and  a  dark-room,  both  opening  into  the  laboratory.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  large  collection  of  maps,  relief  models,  photo- 
graphs, pictures,  and  lantern  slides. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this  equipment,  a  very  suggestive  list  for 
school  superintendents,  -nrite  to  The  Teachers'  Aid  Bureau,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
for  bulletins. 

MANUAiy  Training  and  Drawing.  The  manual  training  rooms 
are  on  the  first  floor  and  in  the  basement  of  the  east  wing  of  the  Main 
Building. 

The  woodworking  shop  is  provided  with  twenty  large  and  modern 
double  benches,  each  with  its  tool  cabinet  and  drawer  for  students'  work. 
All  of  the  general  tools  needed  are  included  in  this  equipment.  A  gasoline 
engine  furnishes  power  for  the  following  woodworking  machines:  turning 
lathes,  combination  rip  and  cross  cut  saws,  jointer,  and  planer.  For  the 
metal  working  courses,  forges,  anvils,  vises,  hammers,  and  other  small  tools 
are  provided.     A  very  large  pottery  kiln  has  been  installed,  making  possible 
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the  most  important  use  of  clay  in  the  schools.  Both  the  mechanical  and 
freehand  drawing  rooms  are  well  equipped  with  tables,  easels,  stools,  boards, 
instruments  and  models. 

Physics.  The  laboratories  of  the  department  of  physics  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  Brice  Hall.  They  are  equipped  with  electricity,  direct  and 
alternating  current,  distilled  water,  gas,  high  pressure  steam,  etc.  The 
direct  electric  current  is  furnished  by  a  storage  battery  arranged  so  as  to 
provide  any  current  from  two  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  volts  pressure. 
The  store  room,  adjacent  to  the  lecture  room,  is  provided  with  apparatus 
needed  to  illustrate  general  courses  in  mechanics,  heat,  electricity,  sound, 
and  light.  Students  in  the  laboratory  will  find  at  hand,  as  well,  apparatus 
needed  for  a  thorough  experimental  course  in  general  physics;  also,  more 
refined  apparatus  for  advanced  courses. 

Z001.OGY  AND  GeoIvOGY.  The  department  of  zoology  and  geology 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  second  floor  of  Brice  Hall,  with  storage  and 
photographic  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  an  additional  laboratory  on  the 
third  floor.  There  is  a  lecture  room  and  two  general  laboratories.  Another 
smaller  laboratory  is  reserved  for  the  instructors  and  for  advanced  work. 
Each  room  is  equipped  with  apparatus  adapted  to  its  specialized  use.  In 
the  room  adjoining  the  lecture  room,  has  been  arranged  a  synoptic  collec- 
tion illustrating  the  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  University  posses- 
ses, also,  a  good  illustrative  series  of  paleontological  and  lithological  speci- 
mens, which  have  been  arranged  in  such  form  as  to  be  convenient  for 
reference. 


The  William  McGuffey  Schools 

The  William  McGuffey  Schools  are  organized  to  illustrate  the  best 
modern  school  organization  and  method  of  instruction.  They  comprise  the 
kindergarclen  and  the  twelve  years  of  elementary  and  secondary  school,  six 
years  for  elementary  education  and  six  years  for  secondary  or  high  school 
education.  Regular  critic  teachers  have  charge  of  the  pupils  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Principal  and  the  Director. 

These  schools  serve  as  model  and  experimental  schools  and  are  used 
for  practice  by  the  student  teachers.  In  this  way,  the  practice  and  observa- 
tion are  amid  real  school  conditions.  All  the  problems  of  the  public  schools 
must  be  met  atid  solved  in  the  course  of  each  student's  term  of  practice. 
The  practice  schools  include  all  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
a  kindergarden,  and  special  class  instruction  in  manual  training,  music, 
drawing,    and  domestic   science. 

Four  of  these  grades  will  be  open  for  a  model  school  during  the 
Summer  Term  of  1913. 
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The  Employment   Bureau 

The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  its 
students  to  teaching  or  other  positions.  This  service  is  rendered  without 
charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already 
located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  large  number  of 
Summer  students  are  served  in  this  way  every  year. 

University  Publications 

The  Miami  University  Bulletin  comprises  besides  the  Summer  Term 
Number  and  the  Annual  Catalogue  a  large  number  of  issues  directly  valu- 
able to  teachers  and  special  students. 

These  will  be  sent  on  application  to  The  Teachers'  Aid  Bureau,  Ohio 
State  Normal  College,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  recent  numbers: 

The  Soil  and  Its  Relation  to  Plants,  by  B.  M.  Davis.  May  1907.  Revised 
edition,  December,  1900.  2nd.  revised  edition,  1911.  Subject  presented 
by  means  of  simple  experiments. 

Weeds  of  the  Miami  Valley,  by  Grace  Kalter.  Price,  20  cents.  September, 
1910. 

English  Composition  in  the  High  School,  by  G.  B.  Woods,  H.  H.  Carter, 
and  R.  B.  Dow.  Price,  20  cents.  December,  1910.  Detailed  suggestions 
for  conducting  the  work  in  composition  in  high  school  courses  in  English. 

Eq2npme7it  in  Agriculture,  Nature-Study,  and  Geography,  by  G.  W.  Hoke. 
January,  191 1. 

Instruction  in  French  and  German  in  Ohio,  byC.  H.  Handschin.  February, 
1911. 

Syllabus  of  a  Course  in  Elemefitary  Music,  by  R.  H.  Burke.  Price,  25  cents. 
October,  1911.  A  detailed  plan  of  a  course  in  elementary  music  with 
suggestive  exercises  for  class  work. 

Cabinet  Making,  by  F,  C.  Whitcomb,  Price,  25  cents.  January,  1912.  Design, 
Working  Drawing,  Construction,  Shop  Mathematics,  and  Study  of  Tools 
and  Materials.     A  Manual  for  High  School  Students. 

An  Economic  Basis  for  the  Teaching  of  Civics,  by  Edwin  S.  Todd.  October, 
1912. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 
Summer  Term,  1913 


First  Session 

Note: — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week. 

Agriculture  and  Nature-Study 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

William  H.  Shibeler,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

A.  L.  Matheavs,  a,  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

T.  V.  Ankeney,  Assistant 

O.  S.  Powees,  Assistant 

Ilia.  Ei^EmenTary  AgricuIvTure.  a  study  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  in  elementary 
schools.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
nev\^  state  law  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Ivin's  Agri- 
culture in  the  Public  Schools  and  other  texts  will  be  used.  Si.K 
sections.  Five  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Davis,  IVIr.  Shideler,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr. 
Ankeney,  and  Mr.  Powers. 

iiib.  Nature  Study.  Problems  and  methods  of  the  subject  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  elementary  schools.  Much  attention  will  be 
given  to  field  work,  particularly  collecting  and  caring  for  material 
useful  in  elementary  schools.  Two  sections,  one  (A)  devoted 
chiefly  to  bird-study,  the  other  (B)  to  insect  study.  Three  lecture 
and  two  three-hour  periods  laboratory  or  field  work.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Shideler. 

113.  Secondary  Agriculture.  This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  rural  high 
schools.  'TQTi.\\V72iVV^n''s  Elements  of  Agriculture.  Five  lecture 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Mathews. 
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c.  PhysioIvOGY.  An  elementary  course  covering  such  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject as  should  receive  attention  in  elementary  schools.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  food  and  nutrition,  ventilation,  care  of 
body,  and  home  and  school  sanitation.  Text:  Fitz's  Principles  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Mr. 
Shideler. 

Botany 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Clarisa  Audeet  Richards,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

la.  BI/KmenTary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  I/iberal  Arts  students.  Five  reci- 
tation periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work  each 
week.  This  course,  with  the  next  one  below,  makes  a  complete 
course  in  botany.  Either  course  may  be  taken  first  or  both  may 
be  taken  together.  These  two  courses  may  be  used  for  college 
credit  or  for  satisfying  entrance  conditions  in  science.  Two  and 
one-half  hours  credit.  Laboratory  fee,  ^1.50.  Laboratory  work 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 

lb.  EIvKmenTary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  on  higher  plants.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  The  number 
of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods,  the  amount  of  credit  given, 
and  the  laboratory  fee  are  the  same  as  in  la.  Laboratory  work  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

2a.  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure of  systematic  botany.  Students  who  develop  sufficient 
independence  may  continue  the  work  after  the  first  term.  Other 
work  in  botany  must  precede  or  accompany  this  course.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Credit  given  according  to  results.  Laboratory 
fee,  %\  for  three  hours,  or  I1.50  for  five  hours. 


Chemistry 


William  Henry  Whitcomb,  M.  S.,  Associate  Professor 

la.  GeneraIv  Chemistry.  The  Non-Metals.  Open  to  all  students 
who  have  had  no  chemistry.  Six  hours  recitation  and  four  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods.     Laboratory  fee,  ^2.     Three  hours  credit. 
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lb.  Generai.  Chemistry.  The  Metals.  Students  who  have  had  the 
chemistry  of  the  non-metals  may  enter  this  class  June  24,  and  thus 
can  complete  the  course  in  general  chemistry  by  the  end  of  the 
Summer  Term.  Six  hours  recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.     Laboratory  fee,  $2.     Three  hours  credit. 


Drawing 


Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Ethelwyn  Miller.  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Gertrude  Davidson,  Instructor 

III.  PuBi^ic  SCHOOi.  Drawing.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  three-fold 
(i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  composition: 
rhythm,  symmetry,  subordination,  and  proportion.  (2)  To  apply 
this  appreciation  to  school-room  problems,  to  home  products,  and 
to  the  products  of  a  local  industry.  (3)  To  acquire  skill  in  hand- 
ling chalk,  pencil,  and  brush.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  use  of  the 
blackboard  as  a  medium  of  expression.  Two  sections.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

ma.  PUBI.IC  School  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  drawing  in.  Two 
sections.     Three-fourths  hour  credit. 

114a.  Mechanicai.  Drawing,  The  first  half  of  an  elementary  college 
course,  (a)  Technical  freehand  lettering;  (b)  instrumental  work 
in  pencil  and  ink;  (c)  orthographical  projection.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor.  Instruments  and  texts  may  be  rented.  Text:  French's 
E7igineering  Drawing.    Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb. 

22.  ArchiTECTURai.  Drawing.  The  general  principles  of  house  con- 
struction; the  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  dwelling;  relative 
value  and  cost  of  building  materials;  the  making  of  house  plans  and 
specifications.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb. 

Education 

John  Walter  Heckert,  A.  M.,  Professor 
J.  M.  O'GORMAN,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

[a2.  Dynamic  Psychoi^ogy  and  the  Ei^Ements  of  Chii.d  Study.  A 
study  of  the  laws  of  mental  action  in  their  relation  to  attention, mem- 
ory, habit-formation,  reasoning,  action,  etc.  During  the  second  half 
of  the  course,  the  following  will  be  discussed :  the  periods  of  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function 
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in  the  process  of  education;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral 
nature,  and  of  motor  control;  heredit}';  and  abnormalities  in  chil- 
dren. Texts:  Thorndike's  Elements  of  Psychology  and  Kirk- 
patrick's  Fundamentals  oj  Child  Study.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  O'Gorman. 

iiibi-  EducaTionat.Psychoi.ogy.  (Principles  of  Teaching).  Acoursein 
the  application  of  principles  of  general  and  educational  psychology 
to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  ap- 
perception; attention  and  interest  in  their  relation  to  education; 
principles  of  association  and  the  various  forms  of  school  exercises; 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  applied  to  teaching;  individual 
differences  in  children;  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Ob- 
servation of  teaching  in  the  William  McGuffey  School  and  experi- 
mentation in  class  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in  this  course 
Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Heckert. 

iiib2.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  Text:  McMur- 
ray 's  The  Method  of  the  Recitatio7i.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Heckert. 

II2C  Modern  Te>jdencies  IN  Education.  Fundamental  conceptions  of 
education  as  presented  by  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel, 
and  Rosmini.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  these  theories  upon  the 
contents  of  the  curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States;  methods  of  teaching;  the  organization  of  schools 
for  exceptional  children;  the  construction  of  school-houses;  etc. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  O'Gorman. 

115a.  Educational,  Psychoi^ogy.  An  advanced  course  for  students  who 
wish  to  devote  more  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject  than  is  pos- 
sible in  courses  i  iib  and  11 4c.  Topics  studied  are  the  measurements 
of  mental  traits,  their  distribution,  their  relationships,  original  and 
acquired  traits;  mental  inheritance;  influence  of  the  environment; 
fatigue,  etc.  Thorndike's  Educational  Psychology  and  references. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  O'Gorman. 
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115b.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  class  teaching  in  the  elementary- 
school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern  educalional  ideals 
in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  lesson;  measure- 
ment of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils  and  suggested 
remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation  and  criticism 
of  lessons  in  the  William  McGuffey  School.  This  course  is  or- 
ganized especially  for  superintendents  and  principals.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Heckert. 


English 


GsoBGE    B.    Woods,  Ph.  D.  ,  Professor 

Frances  G.  Richard,  A.  M.  ,  Associate  Professor 

Arthur  W.  Graver,  A.  B.  ,  Assistant  Professor 

Charles  W.  Cookson,  A.  M.  ,  Assistant  Professor 

Instioictor 

la.  Freshman  Engi,ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work 
in  English  i  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  elements  of  ef- 
fective writing,  based  upon  direct  study  of  selected  authors.  Prac- 
tice in  the  various  forms  of  discourse,  chiefly  exposition.  Short 
themes  daily  and  long  themes  weekly.  Frequent  conferences  with 
the  instructor.  Collateral  reading.  Text-books:  Woolley,  Handbook 
of  Composilion;  Berkele\',  A  College  Course  in  Writing  front 
Models.     Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit.    Mr.  Craven 

lb.  Freshman  Engi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's 
work  in  English  i  in  the  College  of  L/iberal  Arts.  A  continuation 
of  the  work  of  English  la.  Practice  in  writing,  chiefly  description 
and  narration.  A  brief  consideration  of  poetics  and  of  the  forms 
of  composition  in  literature.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading. 
Text-books:  Baldwin,  Composition,  Oral  and  Writteyi;  Berkeley, 
A  College  Course  in  Writing  from  Models.  Open  only  to  students 
who  have  completed  English  la  or  its  equivalent.  Two  recitations 
daily.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Woods. 

4.  Shakspere.  A  critical  study  of  Shakspere's  Macbeth  and  Twelfth 
Night,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  laws  and  technique  of  the 
drama.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Woods. 

lob.  Tennyson  AND  Browning.  Assigned  readings;  analysis  of  selected 
poems;  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  authors;  discussion  of 
the  place  of  each  in  English  literature;  lectures  upon  the  person- 
ality, style,  and  influence  of  each;  reports  by  members  of  the  class. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 
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ma.  Composition  and  Story  Work.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
correct  expression, considering  in  order  the  use  of  words, sentences, 
and  paragraphs.  Practice  in  description, narration, exposition, and 
argumentation.  A  brief  consideration  of  poetics.  One  hour  a  week 
will  be  given  to  the  study  of  folk-lore,  myth,  and  legend;  to  the 
ethical  and  inspirational  value  of  classical  stories;  and  to  drill  in 
the  art  of  story  telling.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  part  of 
the  first  semester's  work  in  English  iii  in  the  Normal  College. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 

HE.  Engi^ish  Literature.  A  review  course  including  a  general 
outline  of  the  development  of  English  Literature.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  a  considerable  amount  of  reading,  especially  from  the 
masterpieces.  Short  reports  on  the  assigned  reading  will  be  called 
for  from  time  to  time.  Any  modern  text  covering  the  subject 
will  be  useful.  Two  sections. 

nA..  American  Literature.  A  review  of  the  history  of  American  Lit- 
erature,  with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English  Literature  and  to 
the'underlying  social  and  political  conditions.  Prescribed  readings, 
upon  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  individual  reports- 

ni.  Engi^ish  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  in- 
flection, word  analysis,  concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing 
or  word  construction,  and  definition.     Mr.  Cookson. 

n2.     Engi<ish  Grammar.     A  review  course,  including  a  study   of  sen- 
tence analysis,  clausal  and  phrasal  relations  and  construction,  oral 
analysis,  and  diagraming.     Mr.  Cookson. 
Note:     The  attention  of  students  in  English  literature  is  called  to 
courses  French  8  and  Public  Speaking  113. 

French 

J.  W.  A.  KuHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Grace  Glasgow,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

I.     Ei^EMENTARY   FRENCH.     This   course  will    be  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons   based   on  the   Gouin  Series,  three  hours   a  day. 

b.  Elementary  reading  and  oral  reproduction,   one  hour  a  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more  divisions 
may  be  taken  separately.  Students  electing  the  entire  course,  who 
give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  who  show  aptitude  for  the 
study,  may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the  second-year  college 
course  in  French.  The  work  is  largely  on  the  laboratory  plan  and 
the  credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths  of  the  class  time.  Eight  hours 
credit.     Mr.     Kuhne  and  Miss  Glasgow. 
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8.  Mastkrpieces  of  Romanic  Literatures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on 
European  literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  the  great 
dramatists  of  Spain;  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo. 
Lectures  and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  trans 
lations.  The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It 
is  given  entirely  in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Romanic  languages.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Kuhne. 

Geography 

George  W.  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 

ma.  REGIONAI,  Geography.  Part  I,  Physiography.  An  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  form,  motions,  relief,  structure,  and  climate  of 
the  globe,  as  a  basis  for  the  division  of  the  earth  into  natural 
regions.  This  is  a  double  course  designed  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  Normal  College  for  the  first  half  of  the  year's  work  in- 
Geography.  Ten  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Course  limited  to  24  students  in  order  of  application.  Three  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Hoke. 

Part  II,  Regional  Geography  of  Eurasia  and  United  States,  given 
in  1914,  will  complete  the  requirements  of  the  Normal  College  in 
Geography. 

n.  Review  Geography.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic 
features  of  the  earth.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to  assist 
teachers  in  their  preparation  for  examinations.  But  at  the  same 
time,  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the  material  in  such  a  way  that 
the  student  may  gain  some  insight  into  the  spirit  of  modern 
geography. 

German 

Chahlks  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Walter  Raleigh  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

Assistant 

I.  EivEMENTARY  German.  This  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  work 
of  the  first  year  of  German.  Credit  is  granted  only  upon  comple- 
tion of  certain  additional  outside  reading.  To  take  it  successfully, 
the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclu- 
sively. The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one 
or  more  divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken  sepa- 
rately.    The  credit  for  the  complete  course  is  eight  hours. 
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The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series,  two  hours  a  day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction,  and  conversation,  two  hours 

a  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day.     Mr.  Handschin, 
Mr.  Myers,  and  Assistant. 

2a.  SoPHOMORK  German.  For  second-year  students.  Reading  and 
oral  reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  This  course  is  recom- 
mended only  to  Summer  School  students.  The  reading  and  gram- 
matical work  is  alternated  from  summer  to  summer,  so  that  a 
student  may  complete  German  2  by  taking  this  course  two 
summers  in  succession.  Ten  hours  a  week.  Four  hours  credit, 
or  according  to  work  done.     Mr.  Myers. 

10.  Teachers'  Course.  A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions,  and 
practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers  of  German  or 
French  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Two  hours 
a  week.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Handschin. 

I  id.  Proseminar  in  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
An  introduction  to  the  lives  and  works  of  the  major  nineteenth 
century  writers.  Readings,  reports,  exercises  in  literary  criticism, 
and  lectures.  Two  hours  a  week.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit, 
or  more,  according  to  work  done.     Mr.  Handschin. 

Der  deutsche  Verein  holds  four  meetings  during  the  Summer 
Term.  The  programs  consist  of  conversations  and  singing  Ger- 
man songs.     All  students  of  German  are  invited. 

History 

Clarence  Edwin  Cartek,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
John  W.  Sciiwarz,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

■'^2b.  Modern  Europe.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  Protestant  Revolt  to  the  present  time.  Two  hours  class-room 
work  each  day.  Text,  Schevill's  Political  History  of  Modern 
Europe.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Carter. 

II la.  American  Coi^oniai,  HIvSTory.  (1491-1763).  A  course  on  early 
American  History  from  the  period  of  discovery  to  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763.  Attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as  the  European 
background,  motives  for  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  govern- 
mental institutions,  and  the  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother 


*Note.    History  2b  alternates  in  the  Summer  Term  with  History  2a,  which  covers 
the  medieval  period. 
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countr}'.     Text,  Thwaite's    The  Colonics.     One  and  one  half-hours 
credit.     Mr,  Carter. 

lire.  History  OF  THE  United  States.  (1829-1910).  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  development  of  political  parties, 
the  slavery  controversy,  problems  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  periods,  and  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  whole  period.  Text,  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Schw^arz. 

nJ.  United  vStates  History.  Review  course.  A  survey  from  1492  to 
1789,  including  some  attention  to  the  European  background. 
Mr.  Schwarz. 

n2.  United  States  History.  Review  course.  A  survey  from  1789  to 
the  end  of  the  19th  century.  Mr.  Schwarz. 

Roman    History.  A    study   of  Roman    life    and    civilization.     See 
Latin  8. 

Latin 

Fred  LATnrErt  Hadsel,  A,  M.,  Professor 

8.  Roman  Life  and  Civii^izaTion.  This  course  is  planned  for  three 
kinds  of  students:  first,  those  now  studying  Latin  whom  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Romans  would  enable  to  understand 
better  the  countless  references  to  it  in  the  authors  read;  secondly, 
teachers  of  Latin  whom  this  wider  knowledge  would  aid  in 
making  their  teaching  more  alive  and  effective;  and  thirdly,  those 
desiring  a  general  cultural  course  emphasizing  the  relation  of 
Roman  civilization  and  Roman  literature  to  modern  times. 

The  text  book,  Johnson's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  will  be 
supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
on  assigned  readings.  Teachers  in  the  class  will  be  given 
opportunity,  occasionall}-,  to  bring  up  problems  of  the  Latin  class- 
room for  discussion,  and  attention  will  be  called  or  reference  made 
to  recent  books  in  the  library  of  value  to  students  and  teachers  of 
Latin.  A  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  is  not  required.  Class 
limited  to  twenty.  Three  hours  a  week.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  at  6:45  P.M.     One  hour  credit. 

ai.  Beginning  Latin.  Planned  for  those  who  have  had  no  Latin  or 
for  those  who  desire  to  review  the  elements  cf  the  language* 
Text,  D'  Oo^q'&  Latin  for  Beginners.  One-third  or  more  of  the 
book  will  be  completed  the  first  session,  and  the  entire  book  the 
second  session.     (See  a- page36).     Entrance  credit  one-third  unit. 
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bi.     Caesar's    Gai.i.ic    Wars.     Books    I  and  II.     Any  edition  may  be 
used.     D'Ooge'^  Latin    Composition ,  based  on   Caesar,    continued 
during  second  seesion  as  b2.   (See  page 36).     Bight   recitations    a 
week.     Entrance    credit,  one-third  unit, 
ci.     Cicero's  Orations.     (See  below). 
di.     ViRGii^'s  Aeneid.     (See  below). 

Courses  ci  and  di  will  not  bs  given  in  1913  unless  a  sufficient  number 
write  in  advance  requesting  the  courses. 

Manual  Training 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 
CtKKtruds  Davidson,  Instructor 
FOEEST  Tobias  Selby,  Instructor 

I  I3al.  ClvAY  MoDEWNG  AND  PoTTERY.  A  Study  of  the  principles  of  design, 
with  clay  as  the  medium  of  expression.  The  study  of  form  and  con- 
struction is  arranged  in  a  series  of  progressive  lessons,  beginning 
with  simple  lines  and  masses  in  mouldings,  repeated  borders,  and 
pottery.  The  course  has  direct  relation  to  the  manual  arts  and  pot- 
tery, but  is  also  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  element- 
ary schools.  Fee  for  material,  fifty  cents.  Three-fourths  hour 
credit.     Miss  Davidson. 

ii3bi.  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work.  The  historic  development  of  the 
paper  industry.  Constructive  problems  based  on  the  use  of  paper 
and  cardboard  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  design.  The 
articles  made  involve  the  processes  of  tearing,  cutting,  folding, 
mounting,  pasting,  weaving,  and  constructing.  Three-fourths  hour 
credit.     Fee  for  material,  fifty  cents.     Miss  Davidson. 

114a.  Wood-working.  A  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and  fur- 
niture are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  use  of  tools  is  emphasized. 
By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop  work,  the  fol- 
lowing topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of  tools 
and  wood-finishing.  Text:  Noye's  Handwork  in  Wood.  Three 
hours  credit.  Fee  for  material,  one  dollar.  This  course  may  be 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  Manual  Training  112a.  Mr.  Whitcomb 
and  Mr.  Selby. 

ii5ai.  Wood-Turning.  A  study  is  made  of  the  lathe,  turning  tools,  and 
methods  of  turning  and  of  finishing.  The  turning  processes  include 
turning  between  centers,  face  plate  and  chuck  work.  A  variety  of 
woods  and  finishes  is  used.  The  combination  of  lathe  and  bench 
work  is  introduced.  One  hour  credit.  Fee  for  material,  fifty  cents. 
Mr.  Selby. 
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117a.  Cabinet  Making.  The  principles  of  furniture  construction  are 
studied,  and  a  number  of  simple  peices  of  furniture  are  made.  Fin- 
ishing, decorating,  and  upholstering  are  considered.  Some  know- 
ledge of  wood-working  and  mechanical  drawing  is  prerequisite  to  this 
course.  Three  hours  credit.  Fee  for  material,  two  dollars.  Mr. 
Whitcomb  and  Mr.  Selby. 

Bench- WORK  in  METai,.  A  number  of  processes  in  cold  metal  work- 
ing, involving  projects  suitable  for  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 
The  processes  taken  up  are  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  drilling,  rivet- 
ing, polishing,  etc.  One  hour  credit.  Fee  for  material,  fifty  cents. 
Mr.  Selby. 
119b.  Forging.  Practical  work,  including  drawing,  bending,  twisting 
upsetting,  welding,  shaping,  hardening,  etc.  One  hour  credit. 
Fee  for  material,    fifty  cents.     Mr.  Selby. 

Courses    iigal   and   Ii9a2   are    suggested  as   appropriate  parallel 
courses. 

Mathematics 

Samuel  E.  Urner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

S.  L.  TuRNiPSEED,  Assistant  Professor 

,  Instructor 

la.  CoiyivEGR  AivGEBRA.  The  customary  college  course,  including  the 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The  equivalent 
of  the  algebra  part  of  I^iberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text: 
Fine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics 
and  plane  geometry.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Urner. 

lb.  Trigonometry.  The  fundamental  principles  and  theorems  with 
their  application  to  analytic  reduction  and  solution  of  plane  triangle 
and  various  geometric  and  physical  problems.  Six  hours  a  week. 
Two  hours  credit.  The  exact  equivalent  of  the  trigonometry  part 
of  Liberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text:  Hall  and  Fink's 
Trigonometry.  Prerequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics  and  plane 
geometry.     Mr.  Urner. 

ai.     Beginning  Ai^gebra.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

ai.  Ai^GEBRA  For  students  who  have  had  beginning  algebra.  It  includes 
simple,  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution,  and  evo- 
lution. Text:  Slaught  and  Lenness's  High  School  Algebra,  En- 
trance credit,  one-half  unit. 

bi.  PivANE  Geometry,  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's 
text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 
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b.  Pi,ANE  Geometry,  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  and  V  of  Went- 
worth's  text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

ci.  S01.1D  Geometry.  Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  Wentworth's  text. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

ni.  Arithmetic:  Mensuration.  A  study  of  the  relations  involved  in 
the  measurements  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solution  of  numerous 
problems.     Square  and  cube  roots.     Mr.  Turnipseed. 

n2.     Arithmetic:    Percentage.     A   study  of   the  business   conditions 
under  which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commission,  etc., 
with  solution  of  problems.     Two  sections.     Mr.  Turnipseed. 
The    Teaching    of    Ki^Ementary    Mathematics.    See  Special 
Method  (Training),  p.  32. 

Music 

Raymond  Hugh  Burke,  B.  S.,  Director  and  Associate  Professor 
Sara  Norris,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

111.  B1.EMENTARY  Music.     Study  of  choral  compositions  from  the  point 

of  view  of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and 
style.  Principles  of  choral  singing.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical 
structure  and  interpretation.  Reading  and  writing  melodies.  Two- 
thirds  hour  credit.     Mr.  Burke. 

112.  SCHOOiv  Music.     The  relation  of  music  to  education.     General  prin- 

ciples of  teaching  school  music.  Fundamental  factors  that  under- 
lie the  development  of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for 
the  elementary  school.  Demonstration  of  principles,  methods,  and 
practical  application  of  material.  Two-thirds  hour  credit.  Mr. 
Burke. 

114.  Music  Appreciation.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  modern 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  through  a  study  of  the  life  and  works 
of  a  number  of  great  composers  beginning  with  Bach.  Considera- 
tion of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  good  music.  The  course 
is  copiously  illustrated.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  re- 
quired.    One   and   one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Burke. 

119.  ChoraIv  lyiTERATURE.  Study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  through  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the 
course  is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  con- 
stitute the  Philharmonic  Club,  which  is  limited  to  seventy-five 
members  and  appears  in  public  performance  on  Model  Institute 
Day.     One-half  hour  credit.     Mr.  Burke  and  Miss  Norris. 
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Physical  Education 

The  physical  education  for  men  will  comprise  base  ball,  basket 
ball,  volley  ball,  and  such  field  athletics  as  will  be  best  adapted  for 
high  schools.  Instruction  for  coaching  high  school  teams  in  all 
kinds  of  high   school  athletics  will  be  given. 

Instruction  for  women  will  include  school-room  gymnastics  and 
play-ground  exercises.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  games 
adapted  to  the  elementary  schools.  Directions  will  be  given  as 
to  the  best  apparatus   for  play  ground  and  gymnasium. 

The  Physical  Director  will  give  a  play  festival  on  Model  Insti- 
tute Day,  on  the  campus. 

Physics 

Joseph  Albertus  Culler,  Ph.  d..  Professor 
Seaphes  D.  Shinkle,  a.  B.,  Assistant 

al-  EirEMENTARY  Physics.  Four  recitations  a  week  and  three  labora- 
tory periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text-hoo'k:  Culler's  Pkysics.  The 
aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  Summer  Terms.  En- 
trance credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Culler  and  Mr.  Shinkle. 

a2.  EivEMENTARY  PHYSICS,  CONTINUATION.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  for  those  who  have  completed  ai-  Entrance  credit,  one-half 
unit.     Mr.  Culler  and  Mr.  Shinkle. 

a3-  EivEMENTARY  LABORATORY  PHYSICS.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in 
physics  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  but  have  had 
a  thorough  course  in  the  text.     Mr.  Culler  and  Mr.  Shinkle. 

For  all   of  the  above   courses,   the   applicant   should  be   well 
grounded  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

Public  Speaking 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Ilia.  PUBI.IC  School  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  toward  acquiring  an 
easy  and  an  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
reading  recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and 
practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  piinciples 
of  strong,  clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the 
selections  used  in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.     A  limited  amount  of 
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outside  reading  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  reading  recitation, 
together  with  class  lectures  on  the  same  subject.  Two  sections. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Gates. 

This  is  a  foundation  course.  Those  who  wish  it  to  count  as 
credit  in  the  regular  Normal  College  course  should  see  the  instruc- 
tor before  registering.     It  may  be  substituted  for  Course  la. 

113a.  Readings  from  ShakspEre;.  The  interpretation  of  two  plays  will 
be  studied.  The  work  will  have  a  two-fold  object:  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  dramatic  value  in  plot  and  character;  and  an 
increase  in  the  ability  of  the  student  to  read  Shakspere  with  power 
and  with  undenstanding.  Class-room  work  will  be  supplemented 
with  readings  from  allied  or  illuminating  scenes  from  other  plays. 
Lectures  and  outside  reading.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Gates. 

Special  Method  (Training) 

Thomas  Lttle  Feenet,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Anna  Elizabeth  Logan,  A.  M.,  Professor 

S.  L.  TuKNiPSEED,  Assistant  Professor 

Josephine  Leach,  Assistant  Professor 
Maet  Daeeel  Finch,  A.  B.  Instructor 

The  topics  under  this  heading  are  now  offered  by  subjects  instead 
of  by  grades  as  heretofore.  In  order  to  make  it  possible,  however, 
for  students  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  the  Normal  course  to  take 
the  work  for  certain  grades  only,  these  courses  will  be  offered  in 
modified  form  in  the  Summer  Term.  A  student  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  take  the  special  method  in  reading,  language,  elemen- 
tary science,  etc.  for  the  primary  grades  only,  as  in  former  years. 
See  courses  113  and  114  below. 

ma.  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades- 
The  nature  of  number  and  the  various  ways  of  presenting  number 
facts  and  processes  will  be  considered.  The  theories  of  Pestalozzi 
Grube,  Fitzga,  Knilling,  and  others  will  be  discussed  as  far  as  time 
permits,  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked  out  in  the 
class.  For  those  desiring  to  complete  the  course  for  grade 
teachers.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Feeney. 

1 1  lb.  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades  in 
the  elementary  school.  Decimals  and  percentage  will  be  taught  in 
order  to  indicate  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  I^ocal 
taxes,  a  village  bond  issue,  the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  the 
functions  of  a  bank,  and  other  topics  will  be  considered  to  indi- 
cate a  rational  method  of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic  to 
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pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  For  those  desiring 
to  complete  the  course  for  grade  teachers.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Feeney. 

ii2a^.  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Spei.i.ing.  Composition:  aims  in 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
the  materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization 
of  thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in 
language;  effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  the 
purpose  of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of 
study;  the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  induc- 
tive method  of  treatment;  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should 
children  learn  to  spell?  What  should  determine  the  number  of 
words  which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson?  What  facts  should 
children  know  about  each  word?  Proper  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Miss  Logan. 

ii2bi.  History.  The  place  of  history  in  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school;  organization  of  materials  in  history;  the  great  institutions 
in  the  life  of  the  nation;  interpretation  of  facts  in  history;  a  brief 
survey  of  the  several  periods  in  American  history;  study  of  local 
institutions,  local  history,  biographies,  and  history  stories;  period 
of  national  history;  proper  use  of  text  and  reference  works;  the 
forms  of  presentation  of  individual  lessons;  etc.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Feeney. 

113.  Primary  Grades.     Special  methods  in  language,  reading,  nature- 

study,  story-telling,  and  writing.  Grades  I  and  II.  For  students 
wishing  to  specialize  in  work  for  these  grades  and  desiring  to  com- 
plete the  course  for  the  Normal  diploma.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit  on  Course  112a.     Miss  Logan  and  Assistants. 

114.  Grades  III  and  IV.     Special  method  in  reading,  story,  language, 

nature-study,  writing,  and  local  history.  For  students  wishing  to 
specialize  in  work  for  these  grades  and  not  candidates  for  the 
Normal  diploma.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit  on  course  112a. 
Miss  Logan  and  Assistants, 
ni.  Township  Schooi,  Organization  and  Management.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  more  prominent  problems  of  the  township  school,  in- 
cluding organization,  daily  program,  relation  of  subjects,  and 
selection  and  use  of  material  for  instruction.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  unification  of  work,  with  a  view  to  economy  of 
time  and  energy.  Mr.  Turnipseed. 
Reading.  The  Ward,  Aldine,  and  New  Education  methods  in  read- 
ing are  given.  A  class  will  be  devoted  to  each  method,  and  its 
principles  will  be  fully  demonstrated. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Session 


Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  six  times  a  week. 
The  registration  fee  for  the  second  session  is  $2,.     For  additional  items 
of  expense,  see  Fees  and  Expenses,  page  11. 


Agriculture  and  Nature  Study 

A.  Lre  Mathews,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

iia.  B1.EMKNTARY  AgkicuIvTURB.  a  study  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  in  elementary 
school. "■'.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  state  law  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Ivin's  Agricul- 
ture  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  other  texts  will  be  used.  Six 
lecture  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Mathew^s. 

114a.  S011.S.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  texture,  composition, 
water  content  and  conservation,  plant  food  and  conmiercial 
fertilizers,  maintenance  of  fertility,  etc.  Six  lectures  and  two 
tliree-hour  laboratory  periods.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Mathews. 

Chemistry 

FlABVHY  G.  Beill,  Pii.  D.,  Assistant   Professor 

la.  GrnKRATv  ChsmisTry.  The  Non-Metals.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  had  no  chemistry.  Six  hours  recitation  and  four  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.     I^aboratory  fee,  ^2.     Three  hours  credit. 

il).  GeneraIv  ChkmIvSTry.  The  Metals.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals,  chemistry  la.  Six 
hours  recitation  and  four  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Labor- 
atory fee,  $2.     Three  hours  credit. 
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Education 

—————    Instructor 


iiiai.  Descriptive  AND  PhysioTvOGicai.  Phychoi^ogy.  A  study  of  the 
nature  of  sensations,  percepts,  images,  memories,  feelings  of 
relationship,  feelings  of  meaning,  judgments,  emotions,  feelings  of 
willing;  the  nature  of  mental  life  as  a  whole;  the  functions  of 
mental  states;  the  structure  and  action  of  the  nervous  s3-stem. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

iiibi.  EducaTionai.  PsychoIvOGY.  (Principles  of  Teaching).  A  course 
in  the  application  of  principles  of  general  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine 
of  apperception ;  attention  and  interest  in  their  relation  to  education ; 
principles  of  association  and  the  various  forms  of  school  exercises; 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  applied  to  teaching;  individual 
differences  in  children;  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Ob- 
servation of  teaching  in  the  William  McGuffey  School  and  experi- 
mentation in  class  constitute  of  a  part  of  the  work  in  this  course. 
Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit, 
b"^.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work  ;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teachings ; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  ihe 
curriculum  of  the  elementar)-  school  illustrated.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

English 

'  Instructor 


lb.  Freshman  Engi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's 
work  in  English  i  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  continuation 
of  the  work  of  English  la  (see  page  23).  Practice  in  writing, 
chiefly  description  and  narration.  A  brief  consideration  of  poetics 
and  of  the  forms  of  composition  in  literature.  Conferences  and 
collateral  reading.  Text-books:  Baldwin,  Q';;//>oj///6>;/,  Oral  and 
Wfiiten;  Berkeley,  A  College  Course  in  Writing  from  Models. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  English  la  or  its  equiv- 
alent.    Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 
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n^.  American  Literature.  A  review  of  the  history  of  American  lit- 
erature, with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English  literature  and  to 
the  underlying  social  and  political  conditions.  Prescribed  reading, 
upon  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  individual  reports. 

History 

John  Ewing  Beadpord,  A.  M.  ,  Associate  Professor 

3d.  Engwsh  History.  A  survey  of  English  history  from  the  access- 
ion of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

9b.  History  oe  the  Ohio  Vai,i,ey.  1820-1900.  A  continuation  of  the 
course  offered  during  the  summer  of  1912.  A  consideration  of  the 
later  period  of  American  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussion.  Two 
recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 

Latin 

Frank  Lowrt  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

a.  Advanced  Beginning  Latin.  Continuation  of  Latin  ai  of  the 
first  session  (see  page  27),  Text-book,  D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Be 
ginners,  commencing  at  Lesson  XXX  and  completing  the  book. 
Twelve  recitations  a  week.     Entrance  credit,  two-thirds  unit. 

b2.     CESAR'S  Gai.i,ic  Wars.   Books  III  and  IV.     D'Ooge's  Latin  Com- 
position, based  on   Caesar.     Eight  recitations   a  week.     Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit. 
Courses  in   Cicero's  Orations  and  Virgil's  Aeneid  may  be  offered  if 
a  sufficient  number  write  in  advance  requesting  them. 

Manual    Training 

Forest  Tobias  Selby,  Instructor 

114b.  Wood- Working.  The  second  part  of  the  course.  A  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  Summer  Term.  Pieces  of 
furniture  are  made.  A  study  is  made  of  wood  fastenings,  of  the 
simpler  wood-working  joints  and  of  logging,  saw-milling,  and 
wood-seasoning.     Three  hours  credit.     Fee  for  material,  ^i. 
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ii5a2.  Wood-Turning.  A  continuation  of  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
The  turning  of  larger  and  more  diflScult  pieces  of  work.  One  hour 
credit.     Fee  for  material,  fifty  cents. 

Ii9b2.  Forging.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Summer  Term.     One  hour  credit.     F'ee  for  material,  fifty  cents. 


Mathematics 


Intsructor 


a2.     AI.GEBRA.     For  students   who  have  had  beginning  algebra.     It  in- 
cludes simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,   involution,  and 
evolution.     Text:   Slaught  and  Lenniss's   High    School  Algebra. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

bi.     PI.ANE  Geometry,   Beginning.     Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's 
text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

b2.     Pi^ANE  Geometry,  Continued.     Books  III,  IV,  V  of  Wentworth's 
text.    Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 


Physics 

Instructor 


I 


al.  EI/EMEnTary  Physics.  Four  recitations  a  week  and  three  labora- 
tory periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text-book :  Culler's  Physics.  The 
aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  Summer  Terms.  Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit. 


a2.  E1.EMENTARY  Physics,  Continuation.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  for  those  who  have  completed  at.  Entrance  credit,  one-half 
unit. 

Elementary  Laboratory  Physics.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in 
physics  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  but  have  had 
a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  all  above  courses,  the  applicant  should  be  well  grounded  in  al- 
gebra and  geometry. 
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Address  all  communications  regarding  the  Summer  Term 
courses  to 

B.  M.  Davis, 

Acting  Dean,  Ohio  State  Normal  College, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


Officers 

Benjamin  Marshal  Davis Acting  Dean  and  Chairman  of 

Committee  on  Summer  Term 

Julia  Rogers  Bishop Registrar 

George  Spencer  Bishop Business  Dijrector  and  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

George  A.  McSurely Treasurer 

Bert  S.  Bartlow Alumni  Secretary 
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Educational    Staff 


Raymond    Moi.i,yneaux    Hughes,   M.  S.,   President. 

Edgar    Ewing    Brandon,    Univ.  D.,   Vice  President  and   Professor  of 
Romanic  Languages  and  Literature 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  LL.  D,,  Dean  of  Ohio  vState  Normal 
College  and  Professor  of  School  Administration 

Benjamin  Marshaw^  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 

EiviZABETH  Hamii^TON,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Prof essor  of 
Greek 

Anna   Ewzabeth   Logan,    A.    M.,    Professor    of    Special    Method    and 
History  of  Education 

Thomas  LyTI,E  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Special  Method 

George  Wii^son  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Geography 

Joseph  Ai^berTus  Cui.i.er,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

Charlies  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Fred  Campbei^i.  WhiTCOMB,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Manual  Training 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

Samuei.  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Librarian 

John  Wai^TER  HeckERT,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
the  William  McGufTey  Schools 

Fred  Latimer  Hadsel,  A.  M,,  Professor  of  Latin 

Wii^uam  Henry  WhiTCOMB,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 


John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Orvii.i,E  E.  Wright,  A.  B.,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Dayton  Public  Schools 

Wai^TER  Raleigh  Myers,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

Juiyius  W.  Kuhne,  a.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages  and 
Literature 

James  MichaeIv  O'Gorman,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Lena  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science 
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Chari.es  W.  Cookson,  a.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Wii^iviAM  Henry  Shidei^ER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology 

Arthur  Wii^IvIAM  Craver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

E.  C.  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

SamuEIv  E.  Urner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

John  W.  Schwarz,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.  Lee  Mathews,  M.  Di.,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

D.  C.  ShiIvIvING,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  ' 

James  E.  Egan,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

IviyOYD  WiLi^iAMS,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 


BivANCHE  McDiLiv,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Education 
Edith  C.  Corner,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Sara  Norris,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Music 
NEi^lyiE  NoBi,E,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science 
Warren  ly.  Richey,  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
Georgia  Saylor,  Instructor  in  Drawing 
Grace  Gi^asgow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French 
Forest  Tobias  Sei^by,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 
J.  Warner  Smith,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 
IvEAFY  Corrington,  Instructor  in  Botany 
Josephine  Leach,  Critic  Teacher 
Mary  Darrei.1,  Finch,  Critic  Teacher 
Emma  Wii^cox,  Instructor  in  Penmanship 
RUSSEI.1.  Baker,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
T.  BuTTERFIEI/D,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

General  Information 


The  eleventh  Summer  Term  of  Miami  University  will  open  on  Monday, 
June  22,  1914.  There  will  be  two  sessions — one  to  continue  six  weeks, 
closing  on  Friday,  July  31,  the   other   to  continue   five  weeks,  closing  on 
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Friday,  September  4.  During  the  first  session,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
recitations  will  beheld  five  times  a  week;  during  the  second  session,  reci- 
tations will  be  held  six  times  a  week. 

Professional  and  academic  courses  are  offered  to  meet  the  varied  needs 
of  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  special  teachers  of  the  State.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  students  who  wish  to  take  regular  college  work. 

A  number  of  intensive  courses  are  given  so  that  a  student  may  devote 
his  entire  time  to  a  single  course.  Some  courses  extend  over  both  sessions 
of  the  term. 


I 


Location 


Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Chicago  division 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad,  fourteen  miles  from 
Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

In  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  surroundings  the  location  is  unsur- 
passed— the  ground  is  high  and  rolling,  with  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level;  and  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  clear  and  pure.  The 
campus  of  the  University,  comprising  about  fifty-six  acres,  is  justly  famed 
for  its  beauty. 

Oxford  is  a  college  town  having  developed  pari  passu  with  the  growth 
of  Miami  University.  It  is  supplied  with  thoroughly  modern  electric  light 
plant,  water  works,  and  sewer  system.  The  following  religious  denomina- 
tions have  churches,  in  which  regular  services  are  held:  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, United  Presbyterian,  Catholic,  and  Episcopal.  During  the  past  ten 
years,  no  licenses  have  been  issued  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages;  and 
the  absence  of  saloons  and  low  resorts  makes  the  environment  especially 
wholesome  for  college  students. 


Classes  of  Courses 

In   the  regular  Summer  Term,   seven  distinct  classes  of  courses  are 
offered.      Following  are  the  classes  of  courses: 

I.     Courses  for  review  of  common  school  branches  for  inexperienced 

teachers  and  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 
II.     Courses  for  primary  teachers. 

III.  Courses  for  upper  grade  teachers. 

IV.  Courses  for  high  school  teachers. 

V.     Courses  for  special  teachers  of  drawing,  agricultural  education, 
manual  training,  music,  and  domestic  science. 
VI.     Courses  in  high  school  subjects  for  college  entrance. 
VII.     Courses  for  college  credit,  other  than  those  courses  preparatory 
for  teaching. 
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Training  and  Method  Classes 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  take  work  in  special  method  (training) , 
a  number  of  training  classes  have  been  organized  for  the  19 14  Summer  Term 
as  follows: 

1.  Grades  I  and  II  of  graded  schools.     (Three  classes.) 

2.  Grades  III  and  IV  of  graded  schools.     (Two  classes.) 

3.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     General  Method. 

4.  Grades  V  to  VIII.     Special  Method.     (Three  classes.) 

5.  Special  method  for  any  subjects  throughout  all  the  grades. 

6.  Township  School  Method  and  Management. 

Details  of  Admission,  Size  of  Classes,  Etc. 

Admission.  No  examination  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  but  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  courses  for  which 
they  are  not  prepared. 

Size  of  CIvASSES.  Where  a  large  number  of  students  register  in  a 
course,  sections  are  made  so  that  classes  are  never  too  large  for  efficient  in- 
struction.    No  class  will  be  organized  with  registration  less  than  four. 

Amount  of  Work,  In  the  description  of  courses  will  be  found  the 
number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of  each  course.  In  high 
school  work  and  in  the  review  of  common  branches,  students  may  carry 
twenty  hours.  No  students  pursuing  courses  in  secondary  school  subjects 
will  be  registered  for  more  than  a  total  of  one  full  unit  of  entrance  credit. 
Students  taking  courses  giving  college  credit  will  not  be  registered  for  more 
than  six  credit  hours  on  the  first  day  of  registration. 

Credits.  All  courses  numbered  i  to  30  and  from  iii  to  120  give  credit, 
either  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  toward 
the  State  Normal  diploma  in  the  Ohio  State  Normal  College.  It  requires  124 
credit  hours  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  and  64  credit  hours  for  the  Normal  diploma. 

Reports.  Reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  Summer  Term  will  be 
sent  to  the  students  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Term.  Reports  will  be 
sent  only  when  the  student  has  completed  one  or  more  of  the  courses  by 
taking  the  final  examination. 

Fees  and  Expenses 

First  Session 

Registration  Fee.  A  registration  fee  of  %\  is  required  of  every 
student  on  the  day  of  registration.  Payment  of  this  fee  admits  the  student 
to  all  of  the  public  entertainments  of  the  first  session  of  the  Summer  Term 
with  the  exception  of  the  plays  presented  by  the  Coburn  Players. 

Rooms  and  Board.  The  rooms  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  cot- 
tages are  open  to  students  of  the  vSummer  Term.     All  rooms  are  completely 
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furnished  with  the  exception  of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels,  which  must 
be  provided  by  each  student. 

The  halls  and  cottages  for  women  will  accommodate  250.  The  cost  of 
room  and  board  is  ^3.50  a  week.  All  women  rooming  in  the  halls  and  cot- 
tages board  either  at  Hepburn  Hall  or  at  Bishop  Hall. 

The  dormitories  for  men  will  accommodate  100.  Where  two  students 
occupy  the  same  room,  the  cost  to  each  is  ^6  for  the  first  session  of  six  weeks. 

The  University  Commons,  a  boarding  hall,  is  conducted  under  the 
management  of  the  University.  It  will  accommodate  125.  The  cost  is  $2.50 
a  week. 

Students  so  desiring  may  find  rooms  in  private  homes  in  town.  But 
all  rooming  places  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  University.  Rooms  in 
town  may  be  found  at  a  cost  per  week  of  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar. 
Board  may  be  had  in  clubs  at  $2.75  a  week. 

Expenses 

First  Session  (six  weeks) 

Room  and  Board $21.00 

Incidental  fee,  including  ticket  to  entertainments 4.00 

$25.00 
Second  Session  (five  weeks) 

Room  and  Board $17.50 

Incidental  fee 3 .  00 

$20.50 

If  incidental  fee  for  whole  term  is  paid  in  advance  it  will  be  only  $6,00 

Organizations 

The  Franki<in  Literary  Society  was  organized  in  1905  by  the 
Summer  School  students  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  student 
activities  of  the  Summer  Term.  Its  membership  is  open  to  all  students  of 
the  Summer  Term;  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  practically  all  the 
summer  students  have  become  members.  Meetings  are  held  on  Friday 
night  of  each  week.  They  furnish  an  open  forum  for  debate  and  for  dis- 
cussion of  school  problems,  entertainment,  music,  and  all  forms  of  intellec- 
tual recreation  and  social  intercourse.  The  society  will  give  its  annual 
reception  to  summer  students  in  the  Gymnasium,  Friday  evening,  June  26, 
immediately  following  its  literary  program. 

The  Philharmonic  Ci,ub  is  a  musical  society  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Summer  School.  It  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  music 
teachers  to  gain  experience  in  organizing  and  in  conducting  choral  societies 
and  glee  clubs,  and  for  all  teachers  interested  in  voice  and  choral  work  to 
secure  training  for  singing  in  church  choirs  and  other  musical  organizations. 

This  Club  furnishes  music  for  the  Model  Institute  and  other  public 
exercises  of  the  Summer  Term.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Wright  and  Miss  Sara  Norris. 

M  U  B  2 
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The  William  McGuffey  Schools 

The  William  McGuffey  Model  School  will  be  open  for  observation  of 
method  and  class-room  control. 

These  schools  will  be  open  to  all,  but  more  especially  to  students  of 
Method  and  Education  classes. 


The  Employment  Bureau 


The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  its 
students  to  teaching  or  other  positions.  This  service  is  rendered  without 
charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already 
located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  large  number  of 
summer  students  are  served  in  this  way  every  year. 

Special  Features  and  Entertainments 

Rural  Life  Institute. 

Coburn  Players:  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  Iphigenia  in  Tauris;  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Ross  Crane. 

Metropolitan  Grand  Quartette. 

Cecil  Fanning. 

Model  Institute  to  improve  the  Institute  Work  in  Ohio.  A  day  of 
Model  Institute  is  held  annually.  There  is  an  interesting  program,  with 
organization,  addresses  and  conferences.  On  this  occasion,  July  24, 
addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  of  Boston;  A.  C.  Monahan,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education; 
Frank  Miller,  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction;  Lester  Ivens,  Agricultural 
Supervisor. 

Rural  Life  Institute 

July  20-23 
Special  Conferences:     Daily  9:30-11:30. 
Rural  Sociology;  Rural  Economics;  Rural  Play,  Athletics  and  Recre- 
ation; Rural  leadership  among  women. 

General  Conferences  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day: 
Monday — Grange  Day;  Farmers'  Clubs. 
Tuesday — Church  and  Sunday-school. 
Wednesday — Rural  Schools. 
Thursday — Play   and   Recreation. 

Evening  Addresses   and  Entertainments: 
Monday — Reception  and  Lecture. 
Tuesday— Lecture. 
Wednesday — Lecture. 
Thursday— Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Confereace. 


Courses    of    Instruction 
Summer  Term,  1914 

First  Session 

Note — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week 

Agriculture  and  Nature-Study 

Ben.tamtx  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

William  H.  Shibelee,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

A.  L.  Mathews,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Warken  Richey,  Instructor 

Ilia.  El/EMENTARY  AGRiCUlyTURE.  A  Study  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  in  elementary 
schools.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  recjuirements  of  the 
new  state  law  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Four  sections. 
Five  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Shideler,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr.  Richey. 

iiib.  Nature  Study.  Problems  and  methods  of  the  subject  with  especial 
reference  to  the  elementary  schools.  Much  attention  will  be  given 
to  field  work,  particularly  collecting  and  caring  for  material  useful 
in  elementary  schools.  The  work  will  be  chiefly  in  bird  study  a:id 
insect  study.  Three  lecture  and  two  three-hour  periods  labor- 
atory or  field  work.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Shideler. 

IT3.  Secondary  Agriculture.  This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  rural  high 
schools.  Text:  Warren's  Elemeiits  of  Agricitltu7'e.  Five  lectures 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Mathews. 

117.  Sanitation  and  Heai^Th.  A  course  for  teachers  dealing  especially 
with  problems  concerning  health  of  pupils,  including  care  of 
buildings,  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  water  supply,  contagious 
diseases,  etc.  Four  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Davis. 

c.  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  covering  such  parts  of  the  subject 
as  should  receive  attention  in  elementary  schools.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  food  and  nutrition,  ventilation,  care  of  body, 
and  home  and  school  sanitation.  Text:  Fitz's  Principles  oj 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Mr. 
Shideler. 

II 
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Botany 


Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Peofessob 
Leafy  Corrington,  A.B.,  Instructor 

la  Bi/EMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  Five  recitation 
periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work  each  week. 
This  course,  with  the  next  one  below,  makes  a  complete  course 
in  botany.  Either  course  may  be  taken  first  or  both  may  be  taken 
together.  These  two  courses  may  be  used  for  college  credit  or  for 
satisfying  entrance  conditions  in  science.  Two  and  one-half  hours 
credit.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  Laboratory  work  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  afternoons. 

lb.  Bi/EMENTARY  BoTANY.  A  beginning  course  on  higher  plants.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  The  number 
of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods,  the  amount  of  credit  given,  and 
the  laboratory  fee  are  the  same  as  in  la.  Laboratory  work  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

2a.  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowlege  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  systematic  botany.  Students  who  develop  sufficient  independ- 
ence may  continue  the  work  after  the  first  term.  Other  work  in 
botany  must  precede  or  accompany  this  course.  Hours  to  be 
arranged.  Credit  given  according  to  results.  Laboratory  fee  $1 
for  three  hours,  or  $1.50  for  five  hours. 


Chemistry 


William  Henry  Whitcomb,  M.  S.    Professor 

Assistant 

GenKRAI,  Chemistry.  The  non-metals.  Open  to  all  students  who  have 
not  had  chemistry.  A  beginning  course  dealing  with  the  methods 
and  underlying  principles  of  chemistry.  May  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
entrance  requirement  in  Domestic  Science.  Six  hours  recitation 
and  three  three-hour  laboratory'  periods.  Text:  McPherson  and 
Henderson's  G^<?«^nz/  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.  Four  hours 
credit.  Mr.  Whitcomb. 

EIvEmenTary  H0USEH01.D  ChemisI'RY.  a  course  intended  to  mtro- 
methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of 
substances  in  common  use  in  the  household  and  the  examination  of 
the  same  for  adulterants.  Prerequisite:  la  or  an  acceptable  course 
in  high  school  chemistry.  Text:  Blake's  General  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  |2.oo.     Four  hours  credit.    Mr.  Whitcomb. 
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13a.  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  course  dealing  with  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  methods  of  preparation  and  purification  of  in- 
organic substances.  The  laborator}-  work  consists  of  the  preparation 
and  purification  of  many  typical  inorganic  compounds.  Discussions 
and  conferences  are  held  frequently.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  i  or  2. 
Eight  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Text:  Blanchard's 
Synthetic  Inorganic  Chemisiry .  Laboratory  fee,  I4. 00.  Three  hours 
credit.    Mr.  Whitcomb. 


Domestic  Science 

Lena  Ross,  Assistant  Professor 
Nellie  L.  Noble,  Instructor 

ii3bl-  EivEMEN'TARY  Sewing.  The  fundamental  principles  of  drafting 
and  cutting  from  measurements.  The  making  of  garments  from 
original  designs.  The  use  and  care  of  machines.  Students  furnish 
their  own  materials.  Fee  for  incidentals  fifty  cents.  A  good  course 
in  design,  equivalent  to  drawing  118,  is  prerequisite.  Two  reci- 
tations and  nine  hours  sewing  a  week.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mrs,  Noble. 

114a-  Ki^Ementary  Cookery.  A  systematic  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  involved  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  composition, 
preparation,  nutritive  and  economic  value  of  food  stuffs  are  con- 
sidered. Either  high  school  or  college  chemistry,  physics  and 
physiology  are  prerequisite  to  this  course,  or  they  must  be  taken 
as  parallel  courses.  Fee  for  materials  $3.  Three  recitations  and 
nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.     Two  hours  credit.     Miss  Ross. 

ni-  Generai.  Course  in  Sewing.  Designing  and  hand  work  on  under- 
muslins,  simple  dresses,  hats,  etc.  Tissue  patterns  used.  Hand 
and  machine  work  covering  all  the  common  stitches,  seams,  etc. 
Emphasis  placed  on  accuracy,  neat  finish  and  design.  Problems 
of  marketing  and  household  accounts  considered.  No  entrance 
requirements.  Fee  for  incidentals  fifty  cents.  Two  recitations  and 
six  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.     No  college  credit.     Mrs.  Noble. 

n2-  General,  Course  in  Cookery  and  Probi^ems  in  Household 
Management.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  problems 
of  nutrition,  economics,  and  sanitation  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  foods  in  a  simple  manner  that  will  not  require  the  basic 
sciences  in  previous  or  parallel  courses.  Problems  of  marketing  and 
household  accounts  considered.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.  Two  recita- 
tions and  six  hours  laborator}'  work  a  week.  No  college  credit. 
Miss  Ross. 

Courses  ni  and  n2-  are  arranged  especially  for  teachers  in  rural 
and  other  small  school  systems  who,  though  not  specialists  in  domes- 
tic science,  are  required  to  teach  simple  sewing  and  cookery  in  con- 
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Tiectioii  with   their  other  grade   work,  and  who  cannot   meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  courses  113  and  114. 

Drawing 

Fked  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 
Georgia  Saylok,  Instructor 

III.  Public  Schooi,  Drawing.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  three-fold. 
(i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  composition: 
rhythm,  symmetry,  subordination,  and  proportion.  (2)  To  apply 
this  appreciation  to  school-room  problems,  to  home  products,  and 
to  the  products  of  a  local  industry.  (3)  To  acquire  skill  in  hand- 
ling chalk,  pencil  and  brush.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  use  of  the 
blackboard  as  a  medium  of  expression.  Two  sections.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

ma.  Public  School  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  drawing  11 1.  Two 
sections.     Three-fourths  hour  credit. 

114a.  Mech.anical  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  an  elementary  college 
course,  (a)  Technical  freehand  lettering;  (b)  instrumental  work 
in  pencil  and  ink;  (c)  orthographic  projection.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  may  be  taken  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor.  Instruments  may  be  rented.  Text:  French's  B?ig-i nee r- 
ing  Drawing.     Two  hours  credit.     Mr.     Whitcomb  and  assistant. 

122.  Architectural  Drawing.  The  general  principles  of  house  con- 
struction; the  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  dwelling;  relative 
value  and  cost  of  building  materials.  The  making  of  a  complete 
set  of  house  plans  and  specifications  fortns  the  basis  of  the  course. 
Two  hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb  and  assistant. 

Education 

JouN-  Waltbr  Heckekt,  a.  M.,  Professoi-  j 

J.  M.  O'GOKMAN,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Blanche  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

iirai  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  conscious- 
ness to  conduct.  Text:  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Human  Behavior. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  O'Gorman. 

ii2a;5.  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  periods  of  development  im 
the  life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  edu- 
cative process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature, 
and  of  motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children. 
Text:  Kirkpatrick,  The  Individual  in  the  Making,  and  references. 
Mr.  O'Gorman. 

iiibi   P'ducaTional  Psychology.     (Principles  of  Teaching).     A  course  in 
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the  application  of  principles  of  general  antl  educational  psychology 
to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  ap- 
perception; attention  and  interest  in  their  relation  to  education; 
principles  of  association  and  the  various  forms  of  school  exercises; 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  applied  to  teaching;  individual 
differences  in  children;  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Ob- 
servation of  teaching  in  the  William  McGuffey  School  and  experi- 
mentation in  class  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in  this  course. 
Texts:  Thorndike's  Principles  oj  Teaching  and  Colvin's  Learning 
Process.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Two  sections.  Mr. 
Heckert   and  Miss   McDill. 

iiib2  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selectioa 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  applications  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  Texts:  McMur- 
ray's  The  Method  of  the  Recitation  and  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course 
in  the  Teaching  Process.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Two 
sections.     Mr.  Heckert  and  Miss  McDill. 

II2C.  Modern  Tp:ndencies  IN  Education.  Fundamental  conceptions  of 
education  as  presented  by  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel, 
and  Rosmini.  A  study  of  the  influence  of  these  theories  upon  the 
contents  of  the  curricula  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States;  methods  of  teaching;  the  organization  of  schools 
for  exceptional  children;  the  construction  of  school-houses;  etc. 
One  and  one  half-hours  credit.     Mr.  O'Gorman. 

115b.  Supervision  oe  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  class  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern  educational  ideals 
in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  lesson;  measure- 
ment of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils  and  suggested 
remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation  and  criticism 
of  lessons  in  the  William  McGufifey  School.  This  course  is  or- 
ganized especially  for  superintendents  and  principals.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Heckert. 
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English 


Frances  G.  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate   Professor 

Arthur  W.  Graver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Charles  W.  Cookson,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

E.  G.  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

la.  Freshman  Engi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work  in 
English  I  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  elements  of  effective 
writing,  based  upon  direct  study  of  selected  authors.  Practice  in 
the  various  forms  of  discourse,  chiefly  exposition.  Short  themes 
daily  and  long  themes  weekly.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor. Collateral  reading.  Text-book:  Woolley,  Hand-book  of 
Composition.  Two  recitations  daily.  Three  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Ross. 

lb.  Freshman  Engi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's  work 
in  English  i  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  English  la.  Practice  in  writing,  chiefly  description  and 
narration.  A  brief  consideration  of  versification  and  of  the  forms  of 
composition  in  literature.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  English  la  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Craver. 

lob.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Assigned  readings;  analysis  of  selected 
poems;  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  two  authors;  discussion  of 
the  place  of  each  in  English  literature;  lectures  upon  the  personal- 
it}',  style,  and  influence  of  each;  reports  by  members  of  the  class. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 

14.  Spenser  and  Milton.  The  reading  of  portions  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  and  of  the  whole  of  Paradise  Lost.  A  brief  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  epic  and  of  earlier  epic  poetry  in  English.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Craver. 

ma.  Composition  AND  Story  Work.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect expression,  considering  in  order  the  use  of  words,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs.  Practice  in  description,  narration,  exposition, and 
argumentation.  A  brief  consideration  of  poetics.  One  hour  a  week 
will  be  given  to  the  study  of  folk-lore,  myth,  and  legend;  to  the 
technical  and  inspirational  value  of  classical  stories;  and  to  drill  in 
the  art  of  story  telling.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  part  of  the 
first  semester's  work  in  English  iii  in  the  Normal  College.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 

nE.  Engwsh  Literature.  A  review  course  including  a  general  outline 
of  the  development  of  English  literature.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  reading,  especially  from  the  master- 
pieces. Short  reports  on  the  assigned  reading  will  be  called  for 
from  time  to  time.  Any  modern  text  covering  the  subject  will  be 
useful.     Mrs.  Richard. 
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n^-  American  IvITERATure.  A  review  of  the  history  of  American  liter- 
ature, with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English  literature  and  to  the 
underlying  social  and  political  conditions.  Prescribed  readings, 
upon  which  each  student  is  required  to  make  individual  reports. 
Mr.    Ross. 

nl-  Engi^ish  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  astudy  of  inflection, 
word  analysis,  concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing  or  word 
construction,  and  definition.     Mr,  Cookson. 

n2.  EngIvISh  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  sentence 
analysis,  clausal  and  phrasal  relations  and  construction,  oral 
analysis,  and  diagraming.     Mr.  Cookson. 

Note — The  attention    of  students   in  English   Literature  is  called  to 
courses  French  8  and  Public  Speaking  113. 

French 

J.  W.  KuHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Grace  Glasgow,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

I.     Elementary    French.      This    course    will    be    divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral   lessons   based    on   the   Gouin   Series,  three   hours  a  day. 

b.  Elementary   reading   and   oral   reproduction,  one   hour  a  day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day. 

The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more  divisions 
may  be  taken  separately.  Students  electing  the  entire  course,  who 
give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  who  show  aptitude  for  the  study, 
may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the  second-year  college  course 
in  French.  The  work  is  largely  on  the  laboratory  plan  and  the 
credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths  of  the  class  time.  Eight  hours 
credit.  Mr.  Kuhne  and  Miss  Glasgow. 
8.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  IvITERatures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists 
of  Spain,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures 
and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations. 
The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given 
entirely  in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Romanic  languages.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.    Kuhne. 


Geography 


George  W.  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 
William  H.  Shidelbr,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

The  Teaching  of  Ei^Ementary  Geography.^  A  study  of  the  aims, 
methods,  materials,  and  values  in  the  teaching  of  Geography  in 
Grades  III,  IV,  and  V.  A  topical  outline  will  be  made  of  the 
course  of  study  in  Home  Geography,  Home  Life  in  Type  Regions, 
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and  World  Geography.  Five  recitations  per  week,  one  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Hoke. 

1 12b.  The  Geography  of  The  Americas.*  A  teachers'  course,  in  whick 
selected  areas  are  employed  to  show  methods  of  presentation  of 
geographic  materials.  An  analysis  of  the  sources  of  information 
will  be  made,  and  demonstrations  given  of  methods  employed  in 
the  making  and  interpreting  of  pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  charts, 
and  graphs.  Five  recitations  per  week,  one  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Hoke. 

II2C.  The  Geography  of  Eurasia.*  A  teachers'  course  similar  to  the 
course  on  The  Americas,  but  employing  selected  areas  in  Eurasia  to 
demonstrate  methods  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  those  regions. 
Five  recitations  per  week,  one  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr.  Hoke. 

n  Review  Geography.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features  of 
the  earth.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to  assist  teachers  in 
their  preparation  for  examinations. 

•Note: — Any  t^yo  of  the  above  courses  will  satisfy  in  full  tlie  requirements  of  the 
Normal  College  for  credit  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  One  full  year  of  academic 
work  in  Geography  is  also  required. 


German 

Charles  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Wai/cer  Raleigh  Myers,  Ph.  D..  Associate  Professor 

Assistant 

I.  Ei^EMENTARY  GERMAN.  This  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  first  year  of  German.  Credit  is  granted  only  upon  completion 
of  certain  additional  outside  reading.  To  take  it  successfully,  the 
student  will  find  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 
The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one  or  more 
divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken  separately.  The 
credit  for  the  complete  course  is  eight  hours. 
The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series,  two  hours  a  day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction,  and  conversation,  two  hours  a 

day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day.     Mr.  Handschin, 

Mr.  Myers,  and  assistant. 

2a.  Sophomore  German.  For  second-year  students.  Reading  and  oral 
reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  This  course  is  recommended  only 
to  Summer  School  students.  The  reading  and  grammatical  work 
is  alternated  from  summer  to  summer,  so  that  a  student  may  com- 
plete German  2  by  taking  this  course  two  summers  in  succession. 
Ten  hours  a  week.  Four  hours  credit,  or  according  to  work  done. 
Mr.  Myers. 
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10.  TeacheRvS'  Course.  A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions,  and 
practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers  of  German  or 
French  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Two  hours  a 
week.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Handschin. 

I  id.  Pro-Seminar  IN  Goethe  AND  SCHiLivER.  An  introduction  to  the 
lives  and  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  This  course  is  made  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  methods  of  historical- 
critical  study  of  literature.  Reading,  reports  and  lectures.  Two 
hours  a  week.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit,  or  more,  according 
to  work  done,     Mr.  Handschin. 

Der  deutsche  Verehi  holds  four  meetings  during  the  Summer 
Term.  The  programs  consist  of  conversations  and  singing  German 
songs.     All  students  of  German  are  invited. 

History  and  Government 

D.  C.  Shilijno,   a.  M.  Assistant  Professor 
John  Schwaez,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Ilia.  Europe  in  the  MiddIvE  AgEvS.  A  survey  of  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  Kuropean  peoples  and  institutions  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Protestant  Revolt.  Two  hours  class  room 
work  each  day.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Shilling. 

II ih.  History  of  the  United  States  (1750-1829).  Care  will  be 
taken  in  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  American  Revolution,  empha- 
sizing the  political  and  economic  aspects.  Discussion  will  be 
given  to  the  struggles  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  for- 
mation and  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  the  rise  of  political 
parties,  the  growth  of  the  new  nation,  the  war  of  1812,  the  dcTel- 
opment  of  a  new  industrial  and  social  spirit  resulting  in  a  new 
nationalism.  Text:  YioxV^  Forination  of  the  Union.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit,     Mr.  Schwarz. 

Jijc.  History  of  the  United  States  (1829-1913).  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  the  development  of  political  parties, 
the  slavery  controversy,  problems  arising  out  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Reconstruction  periods.  Text:  Wilson's  Z^n-mcw  and  Reunion. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Schwarz. 

la.  American  Government.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  in  the  United  States.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  constitutional  system;  the  rise  of 
the  party  system  and  the  developmentof  party  machinery;  the  Na- 
tional Government — President,  Cabinet,  Congress,  Courts,  and  the 
actual  working  of  national  administration;  State  Government— organ- 
ization, departmental  powers  and  functions,  state  administration  i^ 
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operation;  current  problems  in  politics  and  government.  Text: 
Beard's  American  Government  and  Politics.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Shilling. 

n.  History  of  the  United  States.  Review  course.  A  survey  from 
1492  to  the  present  time.     Mr.  Schwarz. 

Latin 

Fred  Latimeb  Hadsel,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Assistant 

8.  Roman  Lifk  and  CiviwzaTion.  This  course  is  planned  for  three 
kinds  of  students:  first,  those  now  studying  L^atin  whom  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Romans  would  enable  to  understand 
better  the  countless  references  to  it  in  the  authors  read;  second, 
teachers  of  I.atin  whom  this  wider  knowledge  would  aid  in  making 
their  teaching  more  alive  and  effective;  and  third,  those  desiring  a 
general  cultural  course  emphasizing  the  relation  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  Roman  literature  to  modern  times.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  is  not  required. 

The  text  book,  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  will  be 
supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
on  assigned  readings.  Teachers  in  the  class  will  be  given  opportu- 
nity, occasionally,  to  bring  up  problems  of  the  Latin  classroom  for 
discussion,  and  attention  will  be  called  or  reference  made  to  recent 
books  in  the  library  of  value  to  students  and  teachers  of  Latin. 
Class  limited  to  twenty.  Three  hours  a  week.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  at  6:45  P.  M.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Hadsel. 

ai-  Beginning  Latin.  Planned  for  those  who  have  had  no  Latin  or  desire 
to  review  the  elements  of  the  language.  One-third  or  more  of  the 
text,  D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners,  v^\\\h^  <i^^-ai-^\QA.^d>..  Entrance 
credit,  one-third  or  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

a2  Advanced  Beginning  Latin.  Planned  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted ai  or  equivalent  and  wish  to  prepare  to  read  Caesar,  also  for 
those  desiring  a  complete  review  of  Beginning  Latin  in  preparation 
for  teaching  or  examinations.  The  work  will  commence  with  les- 
son page  40  of  D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners.  Entrance  credit, 
one-third  or  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

bi  Caesar's  Gai,i.ic  Wars.  Books  I  and  II,  Any  edition  of  Caesar 
may  be  used.  WOog&^s  Latin  Composition,  ho-s^^  on  Caesar,  will 
be  the  Prose  Book.     Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

cl-  Cicero's  Orations.  A  course  similar  to  third  year  high  school  Latin. 
Entrance  credit,  acording  to  amount  read.    Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

dl  ViRGiiy's  Aeneid.  a  course  similar  to  fourth  year  high  school 
Latin.     Entrance  credit,  according  to  amount  read. 
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Manual   Training 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B  S.,  Professor 
J.  Waknee  Smith,  Instructor 
Georgia  Saylor,  Instructor 

113a.  CivAY  M0DK1.ING  AND  Pottery.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design 
with  clay  as  the  medium  of  expression.  The  study  of  form  and 
construction  is  arranged  in  a  series  of  progressive  lessons,  begin- 
ning with  simple  lines  and  masses  in  moldings,  borders,  and 
pottery.  The  course  has  direct  relation  to  the  manual  arts  courses, 
but  is  also  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  elementary 
schools.  Fee  for  material,  $1.00.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Miss  Saylor. 

113b.  Paper  and  Cardboard  Work.  The  historic  development  of  the 
paper  industry.  Constructive  problems  based  on  the  use  of  paper 
and  cardboard  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  design.  The 
articles  made  involve  the  processes  of  tearing,  cutting,  folding, 
mounting,  pasting,  weaving,  and  constructing.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Fee  for  material,  fi. 00.     Miss  Saylor. 

114a.  Wood  Working.  A  number  ot  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and 
furniture  are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  uses  of  tools  are  empha- 
sized. By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop  work, 
the  following  topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of 
tools  and  wood-finishing.  Text:  Noyes'  Handzuork  ifi  Wood.  Three 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb  atid  assistant. 

117a.  Cabinet  Making.  The  principles  of  furniture  construction  are 
studied,  and  a  number  of  simple  pieces  of  furniture  are  made. 
Finishing,  decorating  and  upholstering  are  considered.  Some 
knowledge  of  wood-working  and  mechanical  drawing  is  prerequi- 
site to  this  course.  Three  hours  credit.  Students  pay  for  material 
used.     Mr.  Whitcomb  and  assistant. 

ii8b.  Art  Metal,  Work.  Sheet  copper  and  sheet  brass  are  used  as 
materials.  Instruction  is  given  in  bending,  sawing,  filing, 
riveting  and  hammering.  Decoration  by  means  of  piercing, 
etching,  chasing,  embossing,  flame  and  acid  coloring  and  enamel- 
ing. Fee  for  material,  |2.oo.  Two  hours  credit. 
Printing.  Through  The  University  Press  a  practical  course  in 
printing  is  offered.  Cost  of  instruction  and  hours  for  work  will  be 
furnished  on  application. 

119a.  Bench  Work  in  Metal.  A  number  of  processes  in  cold  metal 
working,  involving  projects  suitable  for  grammar  grades  and  high 
school.  The  processes  taken  up  are  chipping,  filing,  fitting,  drill- 
ing, riveting,  polishing,  etc.  Two  hours  credit.  Fee  for  material 
li.oo. 
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Mathematics 


Samuel  E.Urnee,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  P^ofes^30^ 
Ralph  Keffer,  Assistant  Professor 
,  Instructor 

la.  CoivLKGH  AI.GKBRA.  The  customary  college  course,  including  the 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The  equivalent  of 
the  algebra  part  of  Liberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text: 
nine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics 
and  plane  geometry.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Urner. 

lb.  Trigonometry.  Thefundamemtal  principles  and  theorems  with  their 
application  to  analytic  reduction  and  solution  of  plane  triangle  and 
various  geometric  and  physical  problems.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two 
hours  credit  The  exact  equivalent  of  the  trigonometry  part  of 
Liberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text:  Hall  and  Fink's  Trig- 
onometry. Prerequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane 
geometry.     Mr.  Urner. 

ai      Beginning  Algebra.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

ai-  Ai^GEBRA.  For  students  who  have  had  beginning  algebra.  It  includes 
simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution,  and  evolu- 
tion. Text:  Slaught  and  Lenness'  High  School  Algebra.)^  En- 
trance credit,  one-half  unit. 

bl-  PivANE  Geometry,  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  text. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

b.  PI.ANE  Geometry,  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  and  V  of  Wentworth's 
text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

cl  SoiyiD  Geometry.  Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  Wentworth's  text. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

ui.  Arithmetic:  Mensuration.  A  study  of  the  relations  involved  in 
the  measurements  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solution  of  numerous 
problems.     Square  and  cube  roots. 

n'^  Arithmetic:  Percentage.  A  study  of  the  business  conditions  under 
which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commission,  etc.,  with 
solution  of  problems.     Two  sections. 

The    Teaching    of    Ei^Ementary    Mathematics.     See  Special 
Method  (Training),  p.  26. 
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Music. 

Okviij-e  K.  Wright,  Director  and  Associate  Professor 
Sara  Nokris,  A.  B.,  Instructor. 

111.  B1.EMENTARY  Music.     Study   of  choral   composition  from  the  point 

of  view  of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and 
style.  Principles  of  choral  singing.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical 
structure  and  interpretation.  Reading  and  writing  melodies. 
Sight  singing.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Norris. 

112.  SCHOOiv  Music.     A  study  of  rhythm,  melody-writing  and   sight-sing- 

ing. Development  of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for  the 
first  six  grades.  Demonstration  of  principles,  method,  and  practi- 
cal application  of  material.  Open  to  grade  teachers  and  music  super- 
visors and  teachers.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Wright. 

113.  Harmony.     A  course  in  elementary  composition.     Study   of  the  for- 

mation and  interconnection  of  the  fundamental  chords.  Cadence 
formulas.  Invention  of  melodies,  harmonic  analysis.  Ability  to 
play  a  hymn  tune  is  required  for  entrance  to  course.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Miss  Norris. 

114.  Music  Appreciation.     A  survey  of  the  development  of  modern  vocal 

and  instrii. mental  music  through  a  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  a 
number  of  great  composers  beginning  with  Bach.  Consideration  of 
the  elemenents  and  characteristics  of  good  music.  The  course  is 
copiously  illustrated.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Norris, 

119.  Choral  LiTRRaTurK.     Study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for  mixed 

voices  through  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the  course 
is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  constitute 
the  Philharmonic  Club,  which  is  limited  to  seventy-five  members 
and  appears  in  public  performance  on  Model  Institute  Da)'.  One- 
half  hour  credit.     Mr.  Wright  and  Miss  Norris. 

120.  SCHOOI.  Music  Teaching.     Continuation  of  112.     Observation  work. 

Selection  and  arrangement  of  material  in  lessons  and  presentation 
of  same  in  actual  school  room  instruction  under  the  supervision  of 
instructor.  Individual  and  class  conferences:  rhythm  study,  melo- 
dy writing,  and  advanced  sight-singing.  Open  to  Music  Supervi- 
sors and  teachers  and  grade  teachers.  One  and  one-half  hours  cred- 
it.    Mr.  Wright. 

121.  School  Music  Supervision.     The  history  and  function  of  music  in 

the  public  schools.  Efficency  of  teaching:  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion. Relation  of  grade  teachers.  Music  Supervisors  and  Super- 
intendents. vStudy  and  comparison  of  the  different  methods  and 
courses  for  the  grades.  Correlation.  Music  as  a  major  study.  High 
School  music.     Teachers'  meetings  and  community  music.       Open 
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to  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  Music  Supervisors  and  Teachers. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Wright. 

Note  I — It  is  suggested  that  Supervisors  of  music  take  a  course  in 
Supervision —Education  115,  School  Organization,  Administration  112,  or 
Method  of  the  Recitation,  Education  iiib2. 

iSiote  2 — Students  wishing  individual  instruction  in  singing  and 
piano-playing  may  arrange  for  same  through  the  Director  of  Music. 


Physical     Education 

(Athletics  and  Gymnastics) 

Mrs.  Edith    Corner.  Instructor 
T.  BUTTERFIELD,  Instructor 
RussEL  Baker,  Instructor 

The  course  will  be  a  practical  one,  consisting  of  instruction  in  foot-ball, 
base-ball,  basket-ball,  and  track  and  field  events  for  men,  and  basket-ball, 
calisthenics,  school-yard  and  play-ground  plays  and  games  and  dancing  for 
women. 

The  course  is  intended  for  students  and  teachers  who  wish  to  review 
the  work  of  teaching  athletic  and  gymnastic  subjects,  to  gain  further  experi- 
ence in  coaching  teams  and  to  become  familiar  with  recent  advances  in 
physical  training  methods. 

The  course  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  teachers  to  become  specially 
trained  for  supervising  and  coaching  high  school  athletics. 

The  schedule  of  classes  and  field  work  will  be  subject  to  the  weather 
conditions.  The  athletic  fields  afford  ample  opportunity  for  practical  work 
in  all  athletics  during  good  weather;  and  on  rainy  days  the  college  gym- 
nasium, which  is  equipped  with  modern  apparatus  and  adequate  bathing 
facilities,  will  enable  the  students  to  carry  on  the  work  indoors  and  receive 
instruction  in  the  use  of  gymnastic  apparatus. 

Instruction  for  women  will  include  school-room  gymnastics  and  play- 
ground exercises.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  games  adapted  to  the 
elementary  schools.  Directions  will  be  given  as  to  the  best  apparatus  for 
play-ground  and  gymnasium. 

On  Model  Institute  Day,  July  24,  a  festival  of  games,  dances  and 
athletics  will  be  given  on  the  campus. 

Certificates 

Students  who  have  passed  all  examinations  and  who  have  fulfilled  all 
requirements  of  field  and  gymnasium  work  and  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  college  work  in  physiology  and  hygiene  during 
the  summer  course  or  their  equivalent  at  another  institution  will  be  given 
certificates  certifying  that  the  student  is  qualified  to  teach  gymnastics  and 
athletics. 
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Physics 


Joseph  Albkrtus  Culler,  Ph.   D.,  Professor 

Assistant 

ai-  EI/KmenTary  Physics.  Four  recitations  a  week  and  three  laboratory 
periods  of  three  hours  each.  Text-book:  Culler's  Physics.  The  aim 
will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  Summer  Terms.  Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Culler  and  Assistant 

a2-  E1.EMENTARY  Physics,  Continuation.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
for  those  who  have  completed  ai-  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 
Mr.  Culler  and  Assistant 

a=^  Ei/EMKNTARY  Laboratory  Physics.  Provision  will  be  made  for  those 
who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in  physics 
required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  but  have  had  a 
thorough  course  in  the  text.  Mr.  Culler  and  Assistant. 

For  all  of  the  above  courses,  theapplicant  should  be  well  grounded 
in  algebra  and  geometry. 

Public  Speaking 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Ilia.  PuBUC  SCHOOiv  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  toward  acquiring  an 
easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
reading  recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and 
practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  strong,  clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the 
selections  used  in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetr\\  Two  sections. 
Readings  erom  ShaksperE.  The  interpretation  of  two  plays  will 
be  studied.  The  work  will  have  a  two-fold  object:  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  dramatic  value  in  plot  and  character;  and  an 
increase  in  the  ability  of  the  studetit  to  read  Shakspere  with  power 
and  with  understanding.  Class-room  work  will  be  supplemented 
with  readings  from  allied  or  illuminating  scenes  from  other  plays. 
Lectures  and  outside  reading.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Gates. 

School  Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnioh,  A.  M..  Professor 

112.  SCHOOT.  Organization  FOR  EIvEmentary  Schools.  The  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum;  its  sources,  evolution,  structure  and  relative 
value  of  various  elements.  School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with 
comparative  study  of  School  Laws  of  other  states.  Some  of 
the  fundamentals  of  school  control.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Minnich. 
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n.  Rural  School  Organization.  A  discussion  of  the  more  prominent 
problems  of  the  organization  of  rural  and  village  schools,  including 
daily  programs,  relation  of  subjects,  selection  and  use  of  material 
in  the  curriculum.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  unification  of 
work  with  a  view  to  economy. 

Special    Method    (Training) 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Anna  Elizabeth  Logan,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Josephine  Leach,  Assistant  Professor 
Maky  Darrell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

The  topics  under  this  heading  are  offered  by  subjects  instead  of 
by  grades.  In  order  to  make  it  possible,  for  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  complete  the  Normal  course  to  take  the  work  for  certain 
grades  only,  these  courses  will  be  offered  in  modified  form  in  the 
Summer  Term.  A  student  will  thus  be  enabled  to  take  the  special 
method  in  reading,  language,  elementary  science,  etc.,  for  the 
primary  grades  only,  as  in  former  years.  See  courses  113  and  114 
below. 

ma.  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  nature  of  number  and  various  ways  of  presenting  number 
facts  and  processes  will  be  considered.  The  theories  of  Pestalozzi 
Grube,  Fitzga,  Knilling,  and  others  will  be  discussed  as  far  as  time 
permits,  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked  out  in  the 
class.  For  those  desiring  to  complete  the  course  for  grade 
teachers.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Feeney. 

lub.  Mathematics.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  upper  grades  in 
the  elementar}'^  school.  Decimals  and  percentage  will  be  taught  in 
order  to  indicate  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  Local 
taxes,  a  village  bond  issue,  the  organization  of  a  stock  campany, 
the  functions  of  a  bank,  and  other  topics  will  be  considered  to  indi- 
cate a  rational  method  of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic  to 
pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eight  grades.  For  those  desiring 
to  complete  the  course  for  grade  teachers.  Two  sections.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.  Mr.  Feeney. 

II2S1.  Language.  Aims  of  Language  Lessons  for  Grades  I  and  II.  The 
problem  underlying  this  course  is  the  choice  of  such  materials 
and  methods  as  will  stimulate  the  children  to  express  their 
thoughts  so  as  to  secure  the  most  effectual  response. 

The  aims  will  be  therefore  to  bring  to  pass  such  freedom  of 
speech,  accuracy  in  choice,  forms  of  words,  or  organization  in 
thought  as  the  ability  of  children  of  this  age  permits. 

Lists  of  materials  will  be  given,  stones,  pictures,  rhymes,  riddles, 
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games,  topics  of  conversation  concerning  experiences  interesting 
to  this  period  of  development. 

How  to  create  a  real  situation  or  need  to  express  thought  and 
need  to  listen  will  be  one  of  the  main  topics  of  method.  Under 
this,  the  various  ways  of  presentation  and  reproduction  will  be 
taken  up:  telling,  developing,  dramatization,  etc.. 

Games  and  devices  will  be  suggested  for  drills  to  secure  correct 
habits  of  expression. 

How  to  overcome  the  problems  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
written  language,  penmanship,  capitalization,  punctuation  will  be 
discussed.     One  hour  credit — .two  sections.  Miss  Logan. 

Ii2s2-  Reading.  The  teaching  of  reading  in  Grades  I  and  II.  How  to 
control  the  following  problems  arising  in  teaching  Oral  and  Silent 
Reading  will  be  the  topics  of  discussion. 

1.  The  working  out  of  what  shall  be  the  material  that  is  worth 
while  for  beginners  to  read.  The  criteria  for  this  will  be  (a)  whether 
it  appeals  to  the  interests  of  this  period  of  childhood,  (b)  whether 
it  is  good  literature. 

2.  How  to  secure  motivation  will  largely  be  determined  by  the 
solution  of  the  above. 

3.  The  function  of  the  different  methods,  sentence,  phrase,  word 
phonic,  to  allow  for  sufficient  drill  to  overcome  mechanical  difficul- 
ties will  be  stressed.  Various  games  and  devices  to  aid  in  this  drill 
will  be  suggested. 

4.  Lesson  plans  will  be  made  using  the  various  systems  adopted 
in  the  schools:  Ward,  Aldine,  The  Story  Hour.  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Logan. 

Ii2s3-  Language.  Aims  of  language.  Lessons  for  Grades  III  and  IV  are 
(a)  to  train  the  children  to  give  free,  accurate  expression  to  their 
ideas  in  as  well-organized  form  as  possible;  (b)  to  cultivate  their 
appreciation  of  beautiful  literature  through  hearing  and  reproducing 
such   forms  of  prose  and  poetry    as  furnish   high  ideals. 

Lists  of  stories,  poems,  games,  topics  of  conversations  will  be  com- 
piled. Plans  to  arouse  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  this  material  will  be  prepared.  The  problem  of  organization 
will  be  especially  stressed,  beginning  with  the  paragraph  as  a  unit, 
as  found  in  the  simple  one  or  two  paragraph  fable. 

The  technique  of  form  penmanship,  spelling,  capitalization,  punc- 
tuation, paragraphing,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  as  the  need  demands. 
How  to  create  the  need,  how  to  satisfy  the  need  of  drill  in  these 
lines  will  be  discussed.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Leach. 

ii2s4  Reading,  Grades  III.  and  IV.  Kinds— Oral  and  Silent.  Stress 
will  be  placed  on  silent  reading  because  of  its  importance  in  life. 
The  problens  of  silent  reading  furnish  also  opportunities  for  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  how  to  study.     With  this  in  mind  the  follow- 
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ing  will  be  considered:  (a)  how  to  secure  motivation  through  the 
choice  of  interesting  and  not  too  difl&cult  literature,  (b)  how  to  de- 
velop analysis  and  organization  of  this  material  by  presentation  of 
vital  problems  whose  answers  are  to  be  found  in  this  material. 

How  the  oral  reader  may  have  a  real  audience,  attentive  and 
participating  with  interest,  will  be  discussed. 

To  overcome  mechanical  difficulties,  devices  will  be  suggested  for 
eye,  ear,  voice  training  in  phonic  and  phrase  drill,  in  summaries  of 
paragraphs,  dramatization,  etc. 

Lesson  plans  will  be  prepared  to  show  the  value  to  the  teacher  of 
analysis  of  material,  how  from  this  analysis  topic  questions,  partial 
summaries,  and  entire  organization  may  be  secured.  Through  this 
method  teaching  the  content  of  the  lesson  is  controlled,  and  there- 
fore largely  also  its  manner  of  expression.  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Leach. 

112.  Composition,  Grammar,  and  SPEiyLiNG.  Composition:  aims  in 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
the  materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization 
of  thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in 
language;  effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  the 
purpose  of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of 
study;  the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  induc- 
tive method  of  treatment;  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should 
children  learn  to  spell  ?  What  should  determine  the  number  of 
words  which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson?  What  facts  should 
children  know  about  each  word?  Proper  methods  of  teaching 
spelling  from  the  point  of  view  of  psychology.     Miss  Leach. 

Conferences  and  Round  Tables  will  be  held  in  all  courses  in 
Language  and  Reading. 

Penmanship.     Classes   will   be  organized  in  penmanship  to  be  held 
at  times  not  conflicting  with  other  work.      Mrs.  Wilcox. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Session 

Note. — Unless   otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  six  times  a  week. 

The  registration  fee  for  the  second  session  is  $3.     For  additional  items 
of  expense,  see  Fees  and  Expenses,  page  8. 


Agriculture  and  Nature  Study 


.Assistant  Professor 


Ilia.  Elementary  Agriculture.  A  study  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  in  elementary 
schools.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  state  law  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Six  lectures  and 
two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.    Two  hours  credit. 

114a.  Sou,:..  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with  texture,  composition, 
water  content  and  conservation,  plant  food  and  commercial  fertili- 
zers, maintenance  of  fertility,  etc.  Six  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.     Two  hours  credit. 

Chemistry 

James  E.  Egan,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

lb.  Gknkral  Chemistry.  The  metals.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of 
General  Chemistry  la.  (See  page  12).  These  twocourses  may  be 
used  for  college  credit  or  to  satisfy  entrance  conditions  in  science. 
Prerequisite  la  or  an  acceptable  course  in  the  Chemistry  of  the  Non- 
metals.  Text:  McPherson  and  Henderson's  General  Cheinistry. 
Six  recitations  and  six  three-hour  laboratory  periods,  I^aboratory 
fee  $2.00.     Four  hours  credit. 

lib.  Elementary  Household  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  iia. 
(See  page  12).  The  elements  of  organic  chemistry  are  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  fuel,  fats,  sugars,  dyes,  food  stuffs,  eic. 
Prerequisite  11  a.  Text:  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.  Six  hours 
recitations  and  six  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee 
I2.00.     Four  hours  credit. 
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Drawing 


Forest  Tobias  Selby,  Instructor 

114b.  Mechanicai,  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  the  course  offered  the 
first  part  of  the  summer  term.  Developments  of  surfaces,  intersec- 
tions and  pictorial  representation  are  studied.     Two  hours  credit. 


Domestic  Science 


Instructor 


Ii3b2.  Ei/EMENTARY  Sewing.  A  continuation  of  course  ii3bi  offered 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer  term.  Three  recitations  and 
twelve  hours  sewing  a  week.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

114b.  ElememTary  Cookery.  A  continuation  of  courses  114a  offered 
during  the  first  part  of  the  Summer  Term.  Three  recitations  and 
nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

Education 

Instructor 


iiibi-  Educational  Psychology.  (Principles  of  Teaching).  A  course 
in  the  application  of  principle  of  general  and  educational  psychology 
to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of 
apperception;  attention  and  interest  in  their  relation  to  education; 
principles  of  association  and  the  various  forms  of  school  exercises; 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  applied  to  teaching;  individual 
differences  in  children;  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline;  etc. 
Observation  of  teaching'in  the  William  McGuffey  School  and  experi- 
mentation in  class  constitute  a  part  of  the  work  in  this  course. 
Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

iiib2  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study -lesson ;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 
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iiia2  PSYCHOi,OGY.  Consciously  controlled  modes  of  behavior.  Sensation 
or  preception;  imagination,  memory,  association,  and  thought  in 
relation  to  conduct.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


History 

John  Ewing  Beadfoed,  a.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

3d.  EngIvISH  History.  A  survey  of  English  history,  from  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

9b.  History  of  Thr  Ohio  Vai.i.ey.  1820-1900.  A  consideration  of  the 
later  period  of  American  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussion.  Two 
recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 


Manual    Training 

FoEKST  Tobias  Sklby,  Instructor 

114b.  Wood-Working.  The  second  part  of  the  course.  A  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  summer  term.  Pieces  of  furni- 
ture are  made.  A  study  is  made  of  wood  fastenings,  of  the  simpler 
wood- working  joints,  and  of  logging,  saw-milling,  and  wood-season- 
ing.    Three  hours  credit.     Students  are  charged  for  material  used. 

119b.  Forging.  Practical  work  including  drawing,  bending,  twisting, 
upsetting,  welding,  shaping,  hardening,  etc.  Two  hours  credit. 
Fee  for  material,  |i.oo 


Mathematics 

Lloyp  Williams,  A.  B.,  A^8istant";Professor 

a2.  Ai^GEBRA.  For  students  who  have  had  beginning  algebra.  It  includes 
simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution,  and  evolution. 
Text:  Slaught  and  Lenniss's  High  School  Algebra.  Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit. 

bi  PI.ANE  Geometry,  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  text. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

b2.  Pi,ANE  Geometry,  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  V,  of  Wentworth's 
text.     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 
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^#^^#   .  •   ^^'  Physics 

^!^  O^    ^  -    ^^  Instructor. 

^        ai-\^EivEMENTARY  PHYSICS.     Four  recitations  a  week  and  three  laboratory 
,<J^  periods  of  three  hours    each.    Text-book:   Culler's    Physics.    The 

-^^J;,*  aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  summer  terms.       Entrance 

^  credit,  one-half  unit. 


a2  EiyEMENTARY  PHYSICS,  CONTINUATION.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  for  those  who  have  completed  ai  .  Entrance  credit,  one-half 
unit. 

a^  Ei^EMENTARY  Laboratory  Physics.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in 
physics  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  but  have  had 
a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  all  above  courses,  the  applicant  should  be  well-grounded  in  al- 
gebra and  geometry. 

Other  courses  may  be  organized  upoii  request.  - 

Address  all  communications  regarding  the  Summer  Term 
courses  to 

H.    C.    MiNNICH, 

Dean,  Ohio  State  Normal  College, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 


Officers 

H.  C.  Minnich Dean 

B.  M.  Davis Chairman  of  Committee  on 

Summer  Term 

Julia  Rogers  Bishop Registrar 

George  Spencer  Bishop Business  Director  and  Secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

George  A.  McSurely. Treasurer 
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Introductory 


The  State  of  Ohio  has  entered  upon  a  program  of  giving  professional 
training  to  all  its  teachers.  The  legal  requirements  for  teachers  outside  of 
the  city  districts  are  as  follows: 

"After  January  ist,  1915,  applicants  for  a  one-year  or  a  three-year  ele- 
mentary certificate  shall  possess  an  amount  of  professional  training  not  less 
than  the  following:  six  weeks  of  class-room  instruction  in  a  recognized 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

"After  January  ist,  1916,  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  of  class-room 
instruction,  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

"After  January  ist,  1917,  not  less  than  eighteen  weeks  of  class-room 
instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

"After  January  ist,  1918,  not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks  of  class-room 
instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

"After  January  ist,  1919,  not  less  than  thirty  weeks  of  class-room 
instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers, 

"After  January  ist,  1920,  and  thereafter,  not  less  than  one  year  of 
class-room  instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

"After  January  1st,  1915,  all  applicants  for  a  one-year  or  a  three-year 

lementary  certificate  shall   have    had  at    least  one  year's   training   in  an 

approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent,  and  on  and  after  January  ist,  1920, 

all  applicants  for  such  certificate  shall  have  had  at  least  two  years'  training 

in  an  approved  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

"Applicants    for   a    one-year  or  a  three-year   high  school  or  special 
ertificate  shall  possess  qualifications  in  professional  training  as  follows: 

1.  After  January  ist,  1915,  not  less  than  six  weeks  of  class-room 
nstruclion  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

2.  After  January  ist,  1916,  not  less  than  twelve  weeks  of  class-room 
instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

3.  After  January  ist,  191 7,  not  less  than  eighteen  weeks  of  class-room 
instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

k4.     After  January  ist,  1918,  not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks  of  class- 
room instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
5.     After  January  ist,  1919,  not  less  than  thirty  weeks  of  class-room 
Instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
6,     After  January  ist,  1920,  and  thereafter,  not  less  than  one  year  of 
class-room  instruction  in  a  recognized  school  for  the  training  of  teachers." 

The  Miami  Summer  Term  is  organized  to  meet  all  the  needs  of 
teachers  under  the  new  law.     All  courses  numbered  from  i  to  30  and  no  to 
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140  give  credit  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree,  or  the  State  Normal  diploma.  Courses  marked  "Co."  do  not  apply 
as  credit  in  either  college.  It  requires  124  credit  hours  for  a  degree  and 
64  credit  hours  for  the  State  Normal  diploma.  A  student  may  not  earn  more 
than  six  hours  of  credit  in  six  weeks. 

All  courses  offered  will  give  credit  on  a  certificate  of  entrance  to  the 
county  examination,  as  prescribed  in  the  new  school  law,  7822,  requiring 
professional  and  academic  training  of  all  applicants  before  the  County 
Board  of  School  Examiners. 

Persons  desiring  a  certificate  of  entrance  to  the  county  examination 
under  the  new  six  weeks  training  requirement,  7822,  paragraph  I,  must 
satisfactorily  complete  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  five-hour  a  week 
recitation  courses  through  a  six  weeks  session.  Persons  desiring  a  certificate 
of  entrance  to  the  county  examination  under  the  twelve  weeks  requirement, 
7822  paragraph  II,  must  satisfactorily  complete  an  equivalent  of  three  five- 
hour  a  week  courses  through  twelve  weeks;  and  for  a  certificate  under  para- 
graph III,  three  five-hour  a  week  courses  through  eighteen  weeks,  etc.,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  quoted  above. 

In  no  case  will  a  certificate  of  entrance  to  the  county  examinations 
be  issued  unless  a  student  has  selected  an  equivalent  of  two  five-hour  a 
week  courses  in  professional  subjects.  The  following  courses  are  profess- 
ional: Agriculture  ma,  3  sections;  iiib,  2  sections;  Domestic  Science. 
ii3bl.  Domestic  Science  114a;  Domestic  Science  Co.i»  Co.2;  Drawing  ma 
Drawing  iiial^  iiia2,  iiibli  iiib2,  Co.2;  Education  iiiali  3  sections;  iiia2, 
iiibi^  3  sections,  iiib2,  3  sections,  112c,  I32aii  13232,  Co.i,  Co.2,  Co.3,  Co.*; 
English  iiiai,  2  sections,  ma2;  Geography  ma,  iiibi,  iiib2;  German  10; 
History  ma,  iiib;  Math.  Co.i,  section  A,  Co.2,  section  B.  Manual  Training 
112a;  Music  II2S,  120S,  I2is;  School  Administration,  112,  Co.;  Special  Method 
iiial,  iiia2,  iiibi,  ii2si,  3  sections,  Ii2s2,  3  sections,  Ii2s3,  2  sections, 
Iii2s4,  2  sections,  112a,  112b.  Second  Session:  Agriculture  ma.  Domestic 
Science  1113b,  114b;  Education  iiiai,  iiia2,  iiibi,  112c,  ii2bi,  Co.5;  English 
C0.3. 

Students  will  be  classified  for  registration  and  enrollment  as  follows: 
I — Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  have  taught  eight  months  or 
more. 

II — Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  without  experience,  or  non-gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  with  eight  months  or  more  experience  in  teaching. 

Ill — Students  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  and  who  have  not  taught 
eight  months. 

The  groupe  (  I,  II,  or  III  )  for  which  a  course  is  offered  is  indicated 
in  the  description  of  courses  and  also  in  schedule  of  recitations. 
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Educational   Staff 


Raymond  Moiyi,YNKAUX  Hughes,  M.  S.,  President 

Edgar    Ewing    Brandon,   Univ.  D.,    Vice-President  and    Professor  of 
Romanic  Languages  and  lyiterature 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  L/L.  D.,  Dean  of  Ohio  State  Normal 
College  and  Professor  of  School  Administration 

Benjamin  Marshai.1.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Prof essor  of  Agricultural  Education 

Ei<izabeth  Hamii^ton,  a.  B.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
English 

Anna    Ewzabeth    Logan,  A.    M.,    Professor    of    Special    Method    and 
History  of  Education 

Thomas  Lyti^E  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Special  Method 

George  Wii^Son  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Geography 

Joseph  Ai^berTus  CuIvI^ER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

Chari^es  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

Samuel  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Librarian 

John  Wai^TER  Heckert,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
the  William  McGuffey  Schools 

Ai^FRED  D.  Browne,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Fred  Latimer  HadseIv,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin 

W.  H.  WhiTCOMB,  S.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Juwus  W.  KUHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Fewx  EmiIv  HEI.D,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

Wii^wam  H.  WiIvEY,  a.  M.,  Ped.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

W.  E.  SEAI.OCK,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Wii^WAM  Henry  Shidei^ER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology 

Lena  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science 

Arthur  Wihiam  Craver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

S.  E.  Urner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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Robert  CaIvDERWOOD,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

J.  E.  Egan,  Ph.  D,,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

CivARENDON  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mary  E.  Fi^EGai.,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 

Aubrey  S.  Martin,  A.  B.,  Director  of  Music 

D.  C.  SHII.I.ING,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Edna  Perry  Foui^k,  A.  B.,    Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Science 

W.  F0WI.ER  BuCKE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

J.  E.  Coi.i,iNS,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.  IvEE  Mathews,  M.  Di.,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture 

Sara  Norris,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Music 

NelIvIE  L.  Noble,  Instructor  in  Domestic  Science  • 

Forest  Tobias  Sei<by,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 

Elmer  Christy,  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 

Walter  GuilER,  a.  M.,  Instructor  in  History 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Blanche  McDill,  A.  B,,  Instructor  in  Education 

Edith  C.  Corner,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Ralph  Keffer,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathemathics 

Adelia  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English 

Warren  h.  Richey,  Instructor  in  Agriculture 

Grace  Glasgow,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  French 

Martha  McGinnis,  Instructor  in  Botany 

Mary  DorreLL  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Belle  Wilcox,  Instructor  in  Penmanship 

Frances  Ragland,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Lisle  Wineland,  Instructor  in  Drawing 

Louise  Nelson  Haungs,  Critic  Teacher 
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Courses    of    Instruction 
Summer  Term,  1915 


First  Session 

Note — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week. 

Agriculture  and  Nature-Study 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

William  H.  Shidbler,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Warekn  L.  Richey,  Instructor 

• ,  Assistant 

iia.  EivEMENTARY  Agricui^TurE.  A  study  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  in  elementary  schools. 
This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  state 
law  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Sections  A,  B,  C.  (I-II). 
Five  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Shideler,  Mr.  Richey. 

b.  Nature-Study.  Problems  and  methods  of  the  subject  with  special 
reference  to  the  elementary  schools.  Much  attention  will  be  given 
to  field  work,  particularly  collecting  and  caring  for  material  useful 
in  elementary  schools.  The  work  will  be  chiefly  in  bird  study  and 
insect  study.  Two  sections.  (I-II).  Three  lectures  and  two  three-hour 
periods  laboratory  or  field  work.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Shideler. 

117.  Secondary  Agriculture.  This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  subject  with  particular  reference  to  needs  of  rural  high 
schools.  TQ^x.\.:WsiTren's  Eletnents  of  Agriculture.  Two  sections. 
(I).  Five  lectures  and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Two 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Richey. 

Col  Physioi^ogy.  An  elementary  course  covering  such  parts  of  the  subject 
as  should  receive  attention  in  elementary  schools.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  food  and  nutrition,  ventilation,  care  of  body, 
and  home  and  school  sanitation.  (III).  Text:  Fitz's  Principles 
0/ Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Mr. 
Shideler. 

Co2  EIvEmenTary  Agricui,ture.  a  course  similar  to  ma  but  not 
covering  the  subject  so  completely.  One  section.  (III).  Five 
recitations  and   two   three-hour  laboratory  periods.     Mr.    Richey. 
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Botany 


Bbuce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Maktha  McGinnis,  Instructor 

la.  EivEMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  Five  recitation 
periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work  each  week. 
This  course,  with  the  next  one  below,  makes  a  complete  course 
in  botany.  Either  course  may  be  taken  first  or  both  may  be  taken 
together.  These  two  courses  may  be  used  for  college  credit  or  for 
satisfying  entrance  conditions  in  science.  (I-II).  Two  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  Laboratory  fee,  I1.50.  Laboratory  work  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons.     Mr.  Fink. 

lb.  Elementary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  on  higher  plants.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  The  number 
of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods,  the  amount  of  credit  given,  and 
the  laboratory  fee  are  the  same  as  in  la.  Laboratory  work  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons.     Mr.  Fink. 

2a.  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  systematic  botany.  Students  who  develop  sufl&cient  independ- 
ence may  continue  the  work  after  the  first  term.  Other  work  in 
botany  must  precede  or  accompany  this  course.  (I-II).  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Credit  given  according  to  results.  Laboratory  fee,  $1 
for  three  hours,  or  I1.50  for  five  hours.     Mr.  Fink. 


Chemistry 


W.  H.  Whitcomb,  S.  M.,  Professor 
S.  J.  Reichert,  Assistant 

I  a.     Generai,  Chemistry.     The  non-metals.     Open  to  all  students  who 

have  not  had  chemistry.  A  beginning  course  dealing  with  the 
methods  and  underlying  principles  of  chemistry.  May  be  used  as 
the  prerequisite  for  the  course  in  Elementary  Household  Chemistry. 
( I-II).  Six  hours  recitation  and  five  three-hour  laboratory  periods 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Four  hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb. 

I I  la.     EIvEMEnTary  HousehoIvD  Chemistry.     A  course  intended  to  intro- 

duce methods  and  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  the  chemistry 
of  substances  in  common  use  in  the  household.  Prerequisite:  la 
or  an  acceptable  course  in  high  school  chemistry.  (I-II. )  Six  hours 
recitation  and  five  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Laboratory  fee, 
I3.00.     Four  hours  credit.     Mr.  Whitcomb. 

^o«(?— Students  in  Domestic  Science  take  Chemistry  111  the  first  year.  Students  who 
have  not  had  high  school  chemistry  should  take  Chemistry  la  during  the  Summer 
School. 
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13a.  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  course  dealing  with  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  methods  of  preparation  and  purification  of  in- 
organic substances.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  purification  of  many  typical  inorganic  compounds.  Dis- 
cussions and  conferences  are  held  frequently.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  i  or  2.  (I-II.)  Eight  three-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.    Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Three  hours  credit.    Mr.  Whitcomb, 


Domestic  Science 

Lena  Ross,  Assistant  Professor 
Nellie  L.  Noble,  Instructor 

ii3bi  E1.EMENTARY  Sewing.  The  fundamental  principles  of  drafting 
and  cutting  from  measurements.  The  making  of  garments  from 
original  designs.  The  use  and  care  of  machines.  Students  furnish 
their  own  materials.  Fee  for  incidentals,  fifty  cents.  A  good  course 
in  design,  equivalent  to  Drawing  118,  is  prerequisite.  (I-II.)  Two 
recitations  and  nine  hours  sewing  a  week  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mrs.  Noble. 

114a.  Elementary  Cookery.  A  systematic  study  of  the  principles  and 
methods  involved  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  composition, 
preparation,  and  nutritive  and  economic  value  of  foodstuffs  are  con- 
sidered. Either  high  school  or  college  chemistry,  physics,  and 
physiology  are  prerequisite  to  this  course,  or  they  must  be  taken 
as  parallel  courses.  (I-II).  Fee  for  materials, $3.  Three  reci- 
tations and  nine  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  Two  hours  credit. 
Miss  Ross. 

Co.l-  Generai,  Course  IN  Sewing.  Designing  and  handwork  on  under- 
muslins,  simple  dresses,  hats,  etc.  Tissue  patterns  used.  Hand 
and  machine  work  covering  all  the  common  stitches,  seams,  etc. 
Emphasis  placed  on  accuracy,  neat  finish,  and  design.  Problems 
of  marketing  and  household  accounts  considered.  No  entrance 
requirements.  (I-II-III).  Fee  for  incidentals,  fifty  cents.  Two 
recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  No  college 
credit.     Mrs.  Noble. 

C0.2  Ghnerai,  Course  in  Cookery  and  Probi^ems  in  Household 
Management.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  problems 
of  nutrition,  economics,  and  sanitation  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  foods  in  a  simpler  manner  that  will  not  require  the  basic 
science  in  previous  or  parallel  courses.  Problems  of  marketing  and 
household  accounts  considered.  (I-II-III).  Fee  for  materials,  |2. 
Two  recitations  and  six  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  No  college 
credit.     Miss  Ross. 

Courses  Col  and  Co2  are  arranged  especially  for  teachers  in  rural 
and  other  small  school  systems,  who,  though  not  specialists  in  domes- 
tic science  are  required  to  teach  simple  sewing  and  cookery  in  con- 
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nection  with    their   other  grade   work,    and  who  cannot  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  courses  113  and  114. 


Drawing 


MA.KY  E.  Fi.EGAL,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 
Lisle  Wineland,  Instructor 
,  Instructor 

Ilia.  Public  School  Drawing,  (i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  composition;  (2)  To  apply  this  appreciation'  to  school- 
room problems,  to  home  products,  and  to  products  of  local  industry; 
{3)  To  acquire  skill  in  handling  chalk,  pencil,  and  brush.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  use  of  the  blackboard  as  a  medium  of  expression. 
(I-II).     Two  sections.     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Flegal,  Miss . 

I  rial      Blackboard  Drawing.     Line  work  in  charcoal,  and  pencil,  with 

brush  and  blackboard  drawing.  Especially  designed  to  assist 
teachers  in  daily  use  of  blackboard.  Two  sections  (I-II).  One- 
half  hour  credit.     Miss  Flegal,  Miss . 

Co.  Blackboard  Drawing.  A  course  similar  to  iiiabut  designed 
especially  for  rural  teachers  without  experience.  Two  sections 
(III).     Miss . 

113a.  Object  Drawing  and  Sketching.  Simple  freehand  drawing 
from  objects  and  elementary  perspective.  Especially  designed  for 
those  who  wish  to  teach  Manual  Arts  and  Drawing.  (I-II).  One- 
half  hour  credit. 

114a.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  an  elementary  college 
course,  (i)  Technical  freehand  sketching;  (2)  Freehand  lettering; 
(3)  Instrumental  work  in  pencil  and  ink;  (4)  Orthographic  projec- 
tion. The  second  half  of  the  course  may  be  offered  if  there  is 
sufficient  demand.  Instruments  may  be  rented.  (I-II).  Text: 
VrQ.nQh^ s Engineering  Drawing.    Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Wineland. 

ii8a  Elementary  Design.  The  principles  of  design  are  developed  in 
designing  articles  to  be  constructed  under  courses  114  and  Manual 
Training  114,  and  required  of  those  taking  these  two  courses.  (I-II). 
Text:  Noyes's  Design  and  Construction  in  Wood.  One-half 
hour  credit. 

Education 

John  Walter  Heckert,  A.  M.,  Professor 

W.  E.  Sealock,  A.  M.,  Professor 

William  H.  Wiley,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

W.  Fowler  Buoke,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

J.  E.  Collins,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Blanche  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

,  Instructor 

I I  lai      Psychology.     A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 

relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  conscious- 
ness  to   conduct.     Section   A     (I);   Sections   B,  C.    (I-II).     Text: 
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Colvin  and  ]?agley,  Human    Behavior.     One  and   one-half   hours 
credit.    Mr.  Wiley. 

iiia2  CHiiyD  PSYCHOi^OGY.  A  Study  of  the  periods  of  development  in 
the  life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  edu- 
cative process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature, 
and  of  motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children. 
One  section.  (I-II).  Text:  Kirkpatrick's  The  Individual  in  the 
Making,  and  references. 

iiibi  PrincipIvES  OF  Teaching.  A  course  in  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of 
teaching.  Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  appreciation;  attention 
and  interest  in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association 
and  the  various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive 
reasoning  applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the 
doctrine  of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the 
William  McGuffey  School  and  experimentation  in  class  constitute  a 
part  of  the  work  in  this  course.  Section  A  (I);  Sections  B,  C, 
(I-II).  Texts:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Colvin's 
Learning  Process.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr.  Heckert, 
Miss  McDill,  Mr.  Sealock. 

II  ib'-^  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  applications  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  Section  A, 
(I);  section  B,  (I-II).  Texts:  McMurray's  The  Method  of  the 
Recitation  and  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course  ifi  the  Teaching  Process. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  McDill. 

ri2c.  Modern  Tendencies  in  Education.  (History  of  Education). 
Fundamental  conceptions  of  education  as  presented  by  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Rosmini.  A  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  theories  upon  the  contents  of  the  curricula  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  methods  of  teach- 
ing; the  organization  of  schools  for  exceptional  children;  the  con- 
struction of  school  houses;  etc.  Two  sections.  (I-II).  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Sealock. 

1 32a  J  Supervision  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  the  class  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern, 
educational  ideals  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the 
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lesson;  measurement  of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils 
and  suggested  remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation 
and  criticism  of  lessons  in  the  William  McGuffey  School.  This 
course  is  organized  especially  for  acting  and  prospective  superintend- 
ents and  principals.  (I),  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Heckert. 

i32a-^-  Supervision  of  Instruction.  Aims  and  principles  of  education 
applied  to  the  making  of  a  course  of  study.  What  a  course  of  study 
should  contain  to  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  teacher.  How  to 
judge  the  value  of  facts  to  be  included.  How  to  organize  these 
facts  into  units  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Application  of  these 
principles  to  elementary  science,  geography,  history,  etc.  (I). 
Open  to  principals  and  superintendents  and  to  those  preparing  for 
supervisory  positions.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Mr. 
Heckert, 

Col  EI.EMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY.  A  course  similar  to  iiiai  but  more 
elementary.     (III).     Mr.  Sealock. 

Co2  Elementary  Child  Psychology.  A  course  similar  to  iiiaS.  but 
more  elementary.     Two  sections.     (III).     Mr.  Collins. 

Co*^  Principles  of  Teaching.  A  course  similar  to  iiibi  but  more 
elementary.     One  section.     (HI).     Miss  McDill. 

Co^  METHODS  of  the  Recitation.  A  course  similar  to  iiib*-^-  but 
more  elementary.     One  section.    (III).     Mr.  Collins. 


English 


Fkances  G.  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Arthur  William  Graver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Profes&or 

Clarendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

I  a.  Freshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work  in 
English  I  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  elements  of  eflfective 
writing,  based  upon  direct  study  of  selected  authors.  Practice  in 
the  various  forms  of  discourse,  chiefly  exposition.  Short  theme 
daily  and  long  themes  weekly.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  in- 
structor. Collateral  reading.  (I-H)  Text-book  :  Woolley,  Hand- 
book of  Composition.  Two  recitations  daily.  Three  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Ross. 

lb.  Freshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's  work 
in  English  i  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  English  la.  Practice  in  writing,  chiefly  description  and 
narration.  A  brief  consideration  of  versification  and  of  the  forms  of 
composition  in  literature.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  completed  English  laorits  equivalent, 
(I-II).     Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Craver. 
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4.  Shakespeare.  A  detailed  study  of  two  plays  of  Shakespeare,  with 
consideration  of  Elizabethan  life,  language,  and  dramatic  technique. 
(I-II).     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Ross. 

lob.  Tennyson  and  Browning.  A  study  of  selected  poems,  with  lectures 
and  collateral  reading.  (I-II).  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Craver. 

iiiai-  Composition  and  Story  Work.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  cor- 
rect expression,  considering  in  order  the  use  of  words,  sentences, 
and  paragraphs.  Practice  in  description,  narration,  exposition,  and 
argumentation.  A  brief  consideration  of  poetics.  One  hour  a  week 
will  be  given  to  the  study  of  folk-lore,  myth,  and  legend;  to  the 
technical  and  inspirational  value  of  classical  stories;  and  to  drill  in 
the  art  of  story-telling.  This  course  is  the  equivalent  of  part  of  the 
first  semester's  work  in  English  iii  in  the  Normal  College.  Two 
sections.    (I-II).     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 

iiia2  Composition  and  Story  Work.  A  continuation  of  iiia.  (I-H). 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mrs.  Richard. 

Col  Engi^ish  CiyASSics.  A  review  course  including  a  general  outline  of 
the  development  of  English  literature.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  reading,  especially  from  the  masterpieces. 
Short  reports  on  the  assigned  reading  will  be  called  for  from  time 
to  time.  (III).  Any  modern  text  covering  the  subject  will  be  use- 
ful. 

Co2.  American  CIvASSics.  A  review  of  the  history  of  American  literature, 
with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English  literature  and  to  the  under- 
lying social  and  political  conditions.  Prescribed  readings,  upon 
which  each  student  is  required  to  make  individual  reports.     (III). 

Co3  ENGI.ISH  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  inflection, 
word  analysis,  concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing  or  word 
construction,  and  definition.     (III). 

Co4  Engwsh  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  sentence 
analysis,  clausal  and  phrasal  relations  and  construction,  oral  analysis, 
and  diagraming.     (III). 

Note — The  attention  of  students  in  English  Literature  is  called  to  courses,  French  8 
and  Public  Speaking  118. 


French 

J.  W.  KuHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Gbacr  Glasgow,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

I.     E1.EMENTARY     French.     This    course    will    be  divided    as    follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series,  three  hours  a  day. 

b.  Elementary   reading  and   oral  reproduction,   one  hour  a   day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day. 
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The  course  may  be  elected  as  a  whole,  or  one  or  more  divisions 
may  be  taken  separately.  Students  electing  the  entire  course,  who 
give  all  their  time  to  the  subject  and  who  show  aptitude  for  the 
study,  may  thereby  prepare  themselves  for  the  second-year  college 
course  in  French.  (I-II).  The  work  is  largely  on  the  laboratory 
plan  and  the  credit  is  figured  at  three-fifths  of  the  class  time.  Six 
hours  credit.     Mr.   Kuhne  and  Miss  Glasgow. 

8.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  Literatures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists 
of  Spain,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures 
and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations. 
The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given 
entirely  in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Romanic  languages.  (I-H) .  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Mr.  Kuhne. 

Geography 

George  W.  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 
Mildred  Ainslet  and  Ann  Hanlon,  Assistants 

ma.  WoRi^D  Geography.  Deals  with  home  life  in  other  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  adjustment  of  social  types  to  great  natural 
regions.  One-half  the  required  course  for  teachers  in  elementary 
grades.  Limited  to  60,  with  preparation  I  and  II.  l^^our  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Hoke 
and  Assistants. 

iiibi  Eurasia.  Deals  with  typical  culture  areas  in  order  of  historical 
development.  One  half  the  required  course  for  teachers  of  upper 
grades.  Limited  to  60,  with  preparation  I  or  11^  Four  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Hoke 
and  Assistants. 

iiib^  The  United  States.  Deals  with  economic  adjustment  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.  One-half  the  required  course  for  teachers  of  upper 
grades.  Limited  to  60,  with  preparation  I  or  II.  Four  class  and 
two  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Two  hours  credit.  Mr.  Hoke 
and  Miss  Hanlon. 

Co.  REVIEW  Geography.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic 
features  of  the  earth.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  to  assist 
teachers  in  their  preparation  for  examination. 

A'o(e— All  the  courses  in  Geography  are  professional  courses,  designed  to  present  the 
essentials  of  subject-matter  and  method  to  teachers. 
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German 

Chari.ks  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Fkmx  Emil  Held,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor 

,  Assistant 

I.  EivEMKNTARY  German.  This  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  first  year  of  German.  Credit  is  granted  only  upon  completion 
of  certain  additional  outside  reading.  To  take  it  successfully,  the 
student  will  find  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it  exclusively. 
The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  any  one  or  more 
divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken  separately. 
(I-II).  The  credit  for  the  complete  course  is  six  hours. 
The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  series,  two  hours  a  day. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral  reproduction,  and  conversation,  two  hours  a 
day. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day.     Mr.    Handschin, 
Mr.  Held,  and  Assistant. 

2a.  Sophomore  German.  For  second-year  students.  Reading  and  oral 
reproduction  of  fairly  easy  texts.  This  course  is  recommended  only 
to  Summer  School  students.  The  reading  and  grammatical  work 
is  alternated  from  summer  to  summer,  so  that  a  student  may  com- 
plete German  2  by  taking  this  course  two  summers  in  succession. 
(I-II).  Ten  hours  a  week.  Four  hours  credit,  ox-  according  to 
work  done.     Mr.  Held. 

10.  Teachers'  Course.  A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages.  L/Cctures,  reports,  discussions,  and 
practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers  of  German  or  French 
and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  (I).  Two  hours  a 
week.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Handschin. 

iid.  Pro-Seminar  in  Goethe  and  Schii.i.er.  An  introduction  to  the 
lives  and  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  This  course  is  made  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  scientific  methods  of  historical- 
critical  study  of  literature.  Reading,  reports  and  lectures.  (I-H). 
Two  hours  a  week.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit,  or  more  accord- 
ing to  work  done.     Mr.  Handschin. 

Der  deutsche  Verein  holds  four  meetings  during  the  Summer 
Term.  The  programs  consist  of  conversations  and  singing  German 
songs.     All  students  of  German  are  invited. 
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History  and  Government 

D.  C.  Shilling,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

WALTKB  GuiLEK,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

,  Instructor 

2b.  Modern  Europe.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  Protestant  Revolt  to  the  present  time.  Two  hours  class-room 
work  each  day.  (I-II).  ^^•s.t'.SohQwWVs  Political  History  of  3Iodef7t 
Europe.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Shilling. 

ma.  History  of  the  United  States  to  1790.  Early  American  history 
from  the  period  of  discovery  to  the  making  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as  the  European  back- 
ground, motives  for  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  governmental 
institutions,  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for  the 
control  of  North  America,  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  the  American  Revolution,  the  period  of  the 
Confederation  and  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Two  sections.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  One  hour  of  the 
four  will  be  devoted  to   the  methods  of  teaching  history. 

1 1  lb.  History  of  the  United  States,  i  790-1914.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
such  topics  as  political  parties,  the  slavery  controversy,  problems 
arising  out  of  the  civil  war  and  reconstruction  periods,  and  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  the  whole  period.  Two  sec- 
tions.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

la.  American  Government.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  in  the  United  States.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  constitutional  system;  the  rise  of 
the  party  system  and  the  development  of  party  machinery;  the  Na- 
tional Government — President,  Cabinet,  Congress,  Courts,  and  the 
actual  working  of  national  administration;  State  Government — 
organization,  departmental  powers  and  functions,  state  administra- 
tion in  operation ;  current  problems  in  politics  and  government. 
Text:  Beard's  y^Wifr^Va;/  Government  and  Politics.  (I-H).  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit,     Mr.  Shilling. 

Col-  History  OF  THE  United  States.  Review  course.  A  survey  from 
1492  to  the  present  time.     Mr.  Guiler. 

Co2;^ I  Civics.     An  elementary  course  dealing  especially  with  application  of 
the  subject  to  local  situations.     (III).     Mr.  Guiler. 
Note — See  also  Course  8  under  Latin. 


Latin 

Fred  Latimkk  Hadsbl,    A.  M.,    Professor 
,  Assistant 

8.  Roman  lyiFE  and  Civii^izaTion.  This  course  is  planned  for  three 
kinds  of  students:  first,  those  now  studying  Latin  whom  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Romans  would  enable  to  understand 
better  the  countless  references  to  it  in    the   authors  read;  second. 
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teachers  of  Latin  whom  this  wider  knowledge  would  aid  in  making 
their  teaching  more  alive  and  effective;  and  third,  those  desiring  a 
general  cultural  course  emphasizing  the  relation  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  Roman  literature  to  modern  times.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  is  not  required. 

The  text-book,  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  will  be 
supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
on  assigned  readings.  Teachers  in  the  class  will  be  given  opportu- 
nity, occasionally,  to  bring  up  problems  of  the  Latin  classroom  for 
discussion,  and  attention  will  be  called  or  reference  made  to  recent 
books  in  the  library  of  value  to  students  and  teachers  of  Latin.  Class 
limited  to  twenty.  Three  hours  a  week.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  at  6:45  P.  M.     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Hadsel. 

ai  Beginning  Latin.  Planned  for  those  who  have  had  no  Latin  or  desire 
to  review  the  elements  of  the  language.  One-third  or  more  of  the 
text,  D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners,  will  be  completed.  Entrance 
credit,  one-third  or  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

a^  Advanced  Beginning  Latin.  Planned  for  those  who  have  completed 
ai  or  equivalent  and  wish  to  prepare  to  read  Caesar,  also  for  those 
desiring  a  complete  review  of  Beginning  Latin  in  preparation  for 
teaching  or  examinations.  The  work  will  commence  with  lesson  40 
of  D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners.  Entrance  credit, one-third  or  one- 
half  unit.     Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

b^  Caesar's  Gai.i.ic  Wars.  Books  I  and  II.  Any  editon  of  Caesar  may 
be  used.  D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition,  based  on  Caesar,  will  be  the 
prose  book.     Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assistant. 

ci-  Cicero'  s  Orations.  A  course  similar  to  third  year  high  school  Latin. 
Entrance  credit,  according  to  amount  read.  Mr.  Hadsel  and  Assist- 
ant. 

d^  VlRGii^'S  Aeneid.  a  course  similar  to  fourth  year  high  school  Latin. 
Entrance  credit,  according  to  amount  read. 

Manual  Training 

FoEEST  T.  Selbt,  Instructor 

Elmeb  W.  Christy,  Instructor 

,  Instructor 

II2H.  PUBUC  SCHOOi,  Handwork.  A  study  of  the  different  forms  of 
handwork  as  related  to  grade  work.  These  forms  include,  in 
the  course  given  this  term,  paper  and  cardboard  construction, 
modelling  with  clay,  and  the  use  of  the  sand  table .  ( I-II ) .  Fee  for 
material,  fifty  cents.     One  hour  credit. 

ri4a.  Handwork  in  wood.  A  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork 
and  furniture  are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  uses  of  tools  are  empha- 
sized. By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawing,  and  shop  work,  the 
following  topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of  tools 
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and   wood-finishing.     (I-II).     Text:   Noyes*    Handivork  in  Wood. 
(I-II),     Fee   for  material,  |2.oo.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr.  Selby. 

115a.  Wood  Turning.  A  study  of  the  lathe,  turning  tools,  methods  of 
turning,  and  methods  of  finishing.  Cabinet  turning,  including  the 
processes  of  turning  between  centers,  faceplate,  and  chuck  work. 
(I-II).  Text  :Crawshaw's  Wood  Turning.  Fee  for  material,  $1.00. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Christy. 

115b,  Pattern  Making.  Pattern  turning  and  bench  work,  including 
some  simple  foundry  work,  as  illustrating  the  purpose  of  patterns 
Tt.T^t'.  V\xr^Q\|^'s  Pattern  Making.  (I-II).  Fee  for  material,  $1.00. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Christy. 

117a.  Cabinet  Making.  From  designs  and  blue  prints,  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  constructed.  Simple  carving,  inla3ring,  and  metal  trim 
are  employed  in  the  course.  A  study  is  made  of  the  different  styles 
and  periods  of  furniture  and  of  the  joints  used  in  cabinet  making. 
Manual  Training  114  is  prerequisite.  (I-II).  Fee  for  material, 
$3.00.     Three  hours  credit.     Mr  Christy. 

ii8b.  Sheet  MeTai^work.  Sheet  copper,  sheet  brass,  and  sheet  iron 
are  used  as  materials.  Instruction  is  given  in  bending,  sawing, 
filing,  riveting,  and  hammering.  Decoration  by  means  of  piercing, 
etching,  chasing,  embossing,  flame  and  acid  coloring,  and  enamel- 
ing. Drawing  118  is  prerequisite  or  must  be  taken  as  a  parallel 
course.  (I-II).  Text:  Rose's  Copper  Work.  Fee  for  material  |2. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr,  Selby. 

Note —  Students  wishing:  to  teach  Manual  Arts  should  take  Course  lU,  and  DrawiiiK 
114  and  118,  aJso  Drawing  113  if  possible.  The  first  three  of  these  couMes  are  closely 
correlated. 

Mathematics 

SamueIj  E.  L'rner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Ralph  Keffkr,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Frances  Ragland,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

la.  Coi,i*EGE  Ai<GEBRA.  The  customary  college  course,  including  the 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  series,  etc.  The  equivalent  of 
the  algebra  part  of  Liberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text: 
Hine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics 
and  plane  geometry.  (I-II).  Six  hours  a  week.  Two  honrs 
credit.     Mr.  Urner. 

lb.  Trigonometry.  The  fundamental  principles,  and  theorems  with  their 
application  to  analytic  reduction  and  solution  of  plane  triangle  and 
various  geometric  and  physical  problems.  Six  hours  a  week.  Two 
hours  credit.  The  exact  equivalent  of  the  trigonometry  part  of 
Liberal  Arts  Course  Mathematics  i.  Text:  Hall  and  Fink's  Trig- 
onometry. Prerequisites,  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane 
geometry.     (I-II).     Mr.  Urner, 
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ai-  Beginning  Ai^GEBRA.  (II-III).  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Mr. 
Keffer. 

a2  Ai^GEBRA.  For  students  who  have  had  beginning  algebra.  It  includes 
simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution,  and  evolu- 
tion. (I-II-III) .  Text:  Slaught  and  lyenness'  High  School  Algebra. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Keffer. 

bi  PivANE  Geometry,  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's  text. 
(I-II-III).     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Keffer. 

b2.  Pi^ne  Geometry,  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  and  V,  of  Went- 
worth's text.  (I-II-III).  Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.  Mr. 
Keffer. 

ci-  SoWD  Geometry.  Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  of  Wentworth's  text. 
(I-II-III).     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit.     Mr.  Urner. 

Col  Arithmetic:  Mensuration.  A  study  of  the  relations  involved  in 
the  measurements  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  solution  of  numerous 
problems.  Square  and  cube  roots.  (III).  Methods  of  teaching. 
Miss  Ragland. 

Co2  Arithmetic:  Percentage.  A  study  of  the  business  conditions 
under  which  arise  problems  in  insurance,  stocks,  commission,  etc., 
with  solution  of  problems.  Two  sections.  (III).  Methods  of 
teaching.     Miss  Ragland. 

III.  The  Teaching  ok  Ei^Ementary  Mathematics.  See  Special  Method 
(Training),  p.  25. 

Music 

Aubbby  S.  Martin,  Director 
Saea  Norris,  a.  B.,  Instructor 

Ills.  ElrEMENTARY  Music.  Study  of  choral  composition  from  the  point 
of  view  of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and 
style.  Principles  of  choral  singing.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical 
structure  and  interpretation.  Reading  and  writing  melodies. 
Sight-singing.     (I-II).     One  hour  credit.     Miss  Norris. 

II2S.  SCHOOiy  Music.  A  study  of  rhythm,  melody-writing,  and  sight-sing- 
ing. Development  of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for  the 
first  six  grades.  Demonstration  of  principles,  method,  and  practi- 
cal application  of  material.  Open  to  grade  teachers  and  music 
supervisors  and  teachers.     (I-II).     One  hour  credit.     Mr.  Martin. 

113s.  Harmony.  A  course  in  elementary  composition.  Study  of  the  for- 
mation and  interconnection  of  the  fundamental  chords.  Cadence 
formulas.  Invention  of  melodies,  harmonic  analysis.  Ability  to 
play  a  hymn  tune  is  required  for  entrance  to  course.  (I-II).  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Norris. 
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1 14s.  Music  ApprkciaTion.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  modern  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  through  a  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  a 
number  of  great  composers  beginning  with  Bach.  Consideration  of 
the  elements  and  characteristics  of  good  music.  The  course  is 
copiously  illustrated.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  required. 
(I-II).     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Miss  Norris. 

119s.  ChoraIv  Literature.  A  study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  through  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the 
course  is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  con- 
stitute the  Philharmonic  Club,  which  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
members  and  appears  in  public  performance  on  Model  Institute  Day. 
(I-II).     One-half  hour  credit.     Miss  Norris. 

120S.  SCHOOi,  Music  Teaching.  Continuation  of  112.  Observation  work. 
Selection  and  arrangement  of  material  in  lessons  and  presentation 
of  same  in  actual  school-room  instruction  under  the  supervision  of 
instructor.  Individual  and  class  conferences:  rhythm  study,  melo- 
dy writing,  and  advanced  sight-singing.  Open  to  music  supervisors 
and  teachers  and  grade  teachers.  (I-II).  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Martin. 

1 2 IS  School  Music  Supervision.  The  history  and  function  of  music  in 
public  schools.  Efficiency  of  teaching:  criticism  and  suggestion. 
Relation  of  grade  teachers.  Music  supervisors  and  superintend- 
ents. Study  and  comparison  of  the  different  methods  and  courses 
for  the  grades.  Correlation.  Music  as  a  major  study.  High  school 
music.  Teachers'  meetings  and  community  music.  Open  to 
superintendents,  principals,  and  music  supervisors  and  teachers. 
(I-II).     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Martin. 

Note  I — It  is  suggested  that  supervisors  of  music  take  a  course  in 
Supervision  (Education  132a.),  School  Organization  (Administration  112), 
or  Method  of  the  Recitation  (Education  iiib'-^). 

Note  2 — Students  wishing  individual  instruction  in  singing  and  piano- 
playing  may  arrange  for  same  through  the  Director  of  Music. 

Note  3 — If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  of  group  III  desire  it,  a 
class  (Co.     EI.EMENTARY  Music)  will  be  formed. 

Penmanship 

Belle  Wilcox,  Instructor 
Co.     Penmanship.     A  dicussion  of  the  principles  of  writing  and  of  methods 
of  instruction ,  with  daily  practice  in  writing.     Mrs.  Wilcox. 


Physics 


Joseph  Albertus  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Henry  N.  Reighley,  Instructor 

ai      Bi,EkENTARY  Physics.     Four  recitations  a  week  and  three  laboratory 
periods  of  three  hours  each.     Text-book :  Culler's  Physics.     The  aim 
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will   be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  Summer  Terms.     Entrance 
credit,  one-half  unit.     (I-II-III).     Mr.  Culler  and  Assistant. 

a^  EIvEmentary  Physics,  Continuation.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
for  those  who  have  completed  ai-  (I-II-III).  Entrance  credit, 
one-half  unit.     Mr.  Culler  and  Assistant. 

a*  Ei,KMKNTARY  Laboratory  Physics.  Provision  will  be  made  for  those 
who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in  physics 
required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  but  have  had  a 
thorough  course  in  the  text.  (I-II-III).  Mr.  Culler  and  Assistant. 
For  all  of  the  above  courses,  the  applicant  should  be  well-ground- 
ed in  algebra  and  geometry. 


Physical  Education 

Alfred  D.  Browne,  M.  D.,  Director 
Edith    C.  Corner,  Instructor 

Our  responsibilities  as  educational  workers  are  increased  by  the  in- 
creasing general  interest  in  school  and  playground  activities.  In  offering 
the  following  courses  the  University  is  helping  teachers  and  students  as 
never  before  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day. 

All  teachers  and  school  administration  officers  need  to  understand  the 
problems  of  physical  education,  not  only  that  they  may  be  able  to  promote 
from  the  administration  side  the  work  of  the  physical  department,  but  that 
they  may,  as  opportunity  offers,  use  this  means  for  direct  influence  with 
pupils  in  their  charge. 
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The  following  courses  are  intended  for:  (i)  general  teachers  or  stu- 
dents who  will  have  to  direct  play  and  recreation  activities,  (2)  playground 
supervisors  and  directors,  and  physical  training  teachers  who  expect  to  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  recreation  activities,  and  (3)  workers  in  social  settle- 
ments and  similar  institutions. 

Men  who  intend  to  prepare  for  coaching  athletic  teams  and  obtain 
the  teacher's  recommendation  must  include  courses  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  the  complete  course  in  Physical  Education, 
extending  over  three  summer  sessions,  should  meet  in  conference  with  the 
Director  of  the  Department  before  the  opening  of  the  summer  session.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  students  electing  Physical  Education  include  in  their 
program  of  studies.  Physiology,  Nutrition,  and  Economics. 

Men  and  women  electing  the  course  in  Play  and  Recreation  Activities 
and  wishing  to  be  eligible  for  the  teacher's  recommendation  must  include 
courses  i,  2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  13. 

Days  and  hours  of  instruction  will  be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 
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Courses  for  High  Schooi.  Athi,etic  Coaches  (Men) 

No.  of  Course  Subject  Hours  per  wt-fk 

5  Physical  Diagnosis i 

6  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 2 

7  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 2 

8  Methods  of  Coaching 2 

4        Practice  Teaching 3 

TO        Methods,  Organization.  Equipment 5 

15 


Courses  in  Pi.ay  and  Recreation  Activities  (Men  and  Women) 

No.  of  Course  Subject  Hours  i>er  week 

3  The  Nature,  Function  and  Administration  of  Play. .         2 
7         First  Aid  to  the  Injured 2 

13  Boy  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls i 

2  Gymnastic  Dancing 3 

9  School  and  Playground  Plays  and  Games 2 

4  Practice  Teaching  (Required) 

1 1         Pageants  and  Festivals i 

I         Elementary  Gymnastics . .         3 

6        Special  Hygiene i 

15 


1  Ei^ementary  Gymnastics — Women 

All  forms  of  gymnastic  work  with  light  and  heavy  apparatus.  Ele- 
ments of  Swedish  gymnastics.     Three  hours  credit.     Miss  Corner. 

2  Gymnastic  Dancing 

Simple  fancy  steps  and  gymnastic  and  folk-dancing.  Marching  anc 
floor  formations.     Three  hours  credit.     Miss  Corner. 

5    The  Nature,  Function  and  Administration  of  Pi^ay 

The  function  of  play  in  the  life  of  the  young;  social  recreation;  fac- 
tors controlling  the  effective  developmentof  play  habits;  administra- 
tion of  play  and  social  centers;  etc.  This  course  is  intended  for  the 
general  teacher  as  well  as  for  those  who  may  be  preparing  for  the 
profession  of  director  or  supervisor  of  playgrounds.  Two  ho«rs 
credit.     Dr.  Browne. 

4  Practice  Teaching 

This  course  will  be  given  in  two  divisions;  one  division  taking  tke 
work  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays;  the  other  division  om 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Three  hours  credit.  Dr. 
Browne,  and  Miss  Corner. 

5  Physic Ai,  Diagnosis  and  Examinations 

Signs  and  symptoms  indicating  physical  defects,  with  tests  for  theii 
detection.     One  hour  credit.     Dr.  Browne. 
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6  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Personal  hygiene,  study  of  air,  soil,  water,  transmission  of  diseases 
immunity,  industrial  and  occupational  diseases.  Two  hours  credit 
Dr.  Browne. 

7  First  Aid  to  the  Injured 

A  course  in  the  recognition  and  emergency  treatment  of  the  common 
accidents  of  the  home,  school,  street,  and  playground.  Practical 
exercises  in  bandaging,  application  of  splints  and  turniquets,  carry- 
ing wounded,  and  artificial  respiration.  American  Red  Cross  text, 
book  will  be  followed.     Two  hours  credit.     Dr.  Browne. 

8  Athletics    (Men) 

For  high  school  coaches.  Methods  of  coaching  and  conducting 
contests  in  football,  basketball,  and  track  and  field  athletics.  Two 
hours  credit.     Dr.  Browne. 

f    Organized  Schooi.-Room  and  Pi,ayground  Pi^ays  and  Games 

A  practical  course  in  plays  and  games  selected  and  arranged  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  school-room  and  playground.  Two  hours 
credit.     Miss  Corner. 

!•    Gymnasium,  Pi^ayground  and  Schooi,- Yard 

Methods,  organization,  and  equipment.  Methods  of  class  organ- 
ization; control  of  athletics  in  high  and  elementary  schools.  Rules 
and  regulations  of  games;  laying  out  of  football,  baseball,  and  track 
fields;  basketball,  tennis,  and  volley  ball  courts;  playground  and 
gymnasium  equipment.     Five  hours  credit.     Dr.  Browne. 

i£    Pageants  AND  FESTIVA1.S 

On  Model  Institute  Day,  July  — ,  a  festival  of  games,  dances,  and 
athletics  will  be  given  on  the  campus.  One  hour  credit.  Miss 
Corner. 

12  PhysioIvOGy  (see  PhYvSioIvOGy  Co,  AgricuIvTurai.  Education) 

13  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  Camp  Fire  Giri^s 

Purpose,  organization,  and  general  instructions.  This  course  is 
designed  for  playground  workers,  school  teachers,  and  others  who 
wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  natural 
interests  and  activities  of  boys  and  girls,  and  to  qualify  for 
Masterships  in  such  organizations.  One  hour  credit.  Dr.  Browne 
and  Miss  Corner. 

14  Recreative  Gymnastics  and  Games 

A  course  designed  for  students  in  other  departments  who  wish  to 
receive  instruction  and  participate  in  recreative  plays  and  games. 
The  schedule  of  classes  and  athletic  field  work  will  be  announced  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  and  will  be  subject  to  weather  conditions. 
The  athletic  fields  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and  prac- 
tical normal  work   in   athletics  during  good  weather,  and  on  rainy 
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days  the  college  gymnasium,  which  is  equipped  with  modem  appa- 
ratus and  adequate  bathing  facilities  for  both  men  and  women,  will 
enable  the  students  to  carry  on  the  work  indoors. 
For  women — Contests  and  tournaments  in  basketball,  volley  ball, 
indoor  and  playground  baseball,  hockey,  archery,  and  tennis  will  be 
conducted. 

For  men — Baseball,  track  and  field  activities,  basketball,  and  tennis 
schedules  will  be  arranged. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  desires  to  take  a  part  in  competitive  athletics  will  be  a 
member  of  a  team  or  of  a  competitive  group.  Daily  except  Saturday. 
Those  wishing  a  medical  and  physical  examination  should  make  an 
appointment  at  the  Director's  office.  Careful  examinations  will  be 
made  and  exercises  will  be  outlined  for  muscular  development  and 
general  health  improvement. 

The  office  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  is  in  the  Gym- 
nasium Building. 

Public  Speaking 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Robert  Calderwood,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

ma.  PuBivic  SCHOOi,  Rkading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  two  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  toward  acquiring  an 
easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
reading  recitation ;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and 
practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
strong,  clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the  selections 
used  in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Four  sections.     (I-II). 

2s.  Readings  PROM  ShakespEark.  The  interpretation  of  two  plays  will 
be  studied.  The  work  will  have  a  two-fold  object:  the  development 
of  the  sense  of  dramatic  value  in  plot  and  character;  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  ability  of  the  student  to  read  Shakespeare  with  power 
and  with  understanding.  Class-room  work  will  be  supplemented 
with  readings  from  allied  or  illuminating  scenes  from  other  plays. 
Lectures  and  outside  reading.  (I-H).  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Gates. 

Co.    Public  Schooi<  Reading. 

A  course  similar  to  ma  but  less  extensive.     (III). 

School  Administration 

Hartey  C.   Minnich,  a.  M.,  Professor 
Walter  Guiler.   A.  B.,  Instructor 

ri2.  SCHOOi.  Organization  for  Ei^EmenTary  Schooi^s.  The  elementary 
school  curriculum;  its  sources,  evolution,  structure,  and  relative 
value  of  various  elements.     School   Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  witk 
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comparative  study  of  School  Laws  of  other  states.  Some  ef  the 
fundamentals  of  school  control.  (I-II).  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Mr.  Minnich. 

Co.  ScHOOi.  Management  and  SchooIv  Law.  A  discussion  of  the 
more  prominent  problems  of  the  organization  of  rural  and  village 
schools,  including  daily  programs,  relation  of  subjects,  selection 
and  use  of  material  in  the  curriculum.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  unification  of  work  with  a  view  to  economy.  School 
Law.     (III).     Mr.  Guiler. 


Special  Method  (Training) 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Anna  Elizabeth  Logan,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Mary  Dorrell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Louise  Nelson  Haungs,  Critic  Teacher 

,  Instructor 

The  topics  under  this  heading  are  offered  by  subjects  instead  of 
by  grades.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  students  who  do  not 
wish  to  complete  the  Normal  course  to  take  the  work  for  certain 
grades  only,  these  courses  will  be  offered  in  modified  form  in  the 
Summer  Term.  A  student  will  thus  be  enabled  to  take  the  special 
method  in  reading,  language,  elementary  science,  etc.,  for  the 
primary  grades  only,  as  in  former  years.  See  courses  113  and  114 
below. 

Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  the  various  ways 
of  presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The  theo- 
ries of  Pestalozzi,  Grube.  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others  are  dicussed  as 
far  as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked  out  in 
the  class.  For  the  first,  second  and  third  grades.  (I-II)  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Two  sections.     Mr.  Feeney  and  Mr,  Bunger. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the 
fundamental  operations  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  mearures  are 
discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous 
experiences  being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables 
to  the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting 
school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  (I-II)  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Two  sections. 
Mr.  Fenney  and  Mr.  Bunger. 

Upper  Grade  Arithmetic.  Percentage  and  its  applications  fur- 
nish the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this  course.  Percentage 
is  taught  to  show  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  The 
functions    of  a  bank,   the    organization  of    a    stock    company,    a 
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Tillage  bond  issue,  local  taxes  and  insurance,  are  discussed 
to  indicate  a  rational  method  of  presenting  topics  in  applied 
arithmetic.  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  (I-II)  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Two  sections. 

ii2si     Language  for  Grades  I  and  II. 

1.  How  bring  about  such  freedom  of  speech,  accuracy  in  choice 
of  forms,  sense  of  appreciation  and  organization  of  thought  as 
the  ability  of  children  of  this  age  will  permit  ? 

2.  What  shall  be  the  choice  of  material  to  bring  about  these 
aims  ? 

(a)  What  topics  of  conversation  are  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren ? 

(b)  What  stories,    poems,    rhymes,    riddles,  games,    pictures 
shall  be  chosen  ? 

3.  How  shall  these  be  used  to  lead  children  to  desire  to  express 
their  thought  in  order  to  get  adequate  response  from  others  ? 
How  create  an  audience  situation  ?  What  is  the  function  of 
telling,  reproduction,  developing,  dramatization? 

4.  How  form  accurate  habits  of  expression,  i.  e.,  how  drill?  How 
make  the  drill  interesting  by  means  of  play,  activity,  etc.? 

5.  How  much  written  work  ?  Wh}'?  How  to  overcome  diflSculties 
of  written  work,  penmanship,  spelling,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion?   Three  sections.     (I-H).     One  hour  credit.     Miss  lyOgan. 

ii2s2     Reading  for  Grades  I  and  II. 

The  following  problems  in  teaching  Oral  and  Silent  Reading  will 
be  discussed. 

1.  What  shall  be  the  standards  for  choice  of  material?  (a)  Does 
it  appeal  to  the  interests  of  this  period  of  childhood?  (b)  Is 
it  good  literature  ? 

2.  What  method  shall  be  selected  ?  Sentence,  phrase,  word,  letter, 
phonic  ?    What  is  the  function  of  each  ? 

3.  How  arouse  desire  to  read?    What  difficulties  arise? 
How  drill  to  overcome  these  ? 

What  devices  or  games  may  be  used  to  make  the  drill  interesting  ? 

4.  How  prepare  lesson  plans  to  solve  the  above  ? 

The  various  systems — Ward,  Aldine,  Story  Hour —will  be  discuss- 
ed. Members  of  this  class  are  asked  to  bring  copies  of  the  Readers 
used  in  their  school.  Three  sections.  (I-H).  One  hour  credit. 
Miss  Logan. 

ii2s«  Language.  Aims  of  language.  Lessons  for  Grades  III  and  IV  are: 
(a)  to  train  the  children  to  give  free,  accurate  expression  to  their 
ideas  in  as   well-organized   form  as  possible;  (b)  to   cultivate   their 
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appreciation  of  beautiful  literature  through  hearing  and  reproduc- 
ing such  forms  of  prose  and  poetry  as  furnish  high  ideals. 

Lists  of  stories,  poems,  games,  topics  of  conversations  will  be  com- 
piled. Plans  to  arouse  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  this  material  will  be  prepared.  The  problem  of  organization 
will  be  especially  stressed,  beginning  with  the  paragra{)h  as  a  unit, 
as  found  in  the  simple  one  or  two  paragraph  fable. 

The  technique  of  form,  penmanship,  spelling,  capitalization,  punc- 
tuation, paragraphing,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  as  the  need  demands. 
How  to  create  the  need,  how  to  satisfy  the  need  of  drill  in  these 
lines  will  be  discussed.     Two  sections.     (I-H).     One  hour  credit. 

II2S*  Reading  for  Grades  III  and  IV.  Kinds  of  reading — Oral  and 
Silent.  Function  of  each.  Why  stress  silent  reading?  How 
secure  motivation?  How  secure  organization  of  thought  through 
the  setting  up  of  problems  vital  to  the  children  ? 

How  secure  a  real  audience  for  the  oral  reader  ? 

How  overcome  mechanical  diflficulties  by  means  of  drill? 

Lesson  plans  will  be  prepared.  Members  of  this  class  are  asked 
to  bring  the  Readers  used  in  their  schools.  Two  sections.  (I-II). 
One  credit  hour. 

112.  Composition,  Grammar,  and  SpeI/Wng.  Composition:  aims  in 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
the  materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization 
of  thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in 
language;  effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of 
study;  the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  induc- 
tive method  of  treatment;  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should  chil- 
dren learn  to  spell  ?  What  should  determine  the  number  of  words 
which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson  ?  What  facts  should  children 
know  about  each  word  ?  Proper  methods  of  teaching  spelling  from 
the  point  of  view  of  psychology.  Two  sections.  (I-H J.  One  hour 
credit. 

Conferences  and  Round  Tables  will  be  held  in  all  courses  in  Lan- 
guage and  Reading. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Session 


The  registration  fee  for  the  second  session  is  $3.     For  additional  items 
of  expense,  see  December  Bulletin. 


Agriculture  and  Nature  Study 

A.  L.  Mathews,  M.  Di.,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Ilia.  E1.EMENTARY  Agricui^Ture.  A  study  of  those  branches  of  agricul- 
ture particularly  adapted  for  use  in  instruction  of  elementary 
schools.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  state  law  for  teaching  elementary  agriculture.  Five  lectures 
and  two  three-hour  laboratory  periods.     (I-II).     Two  hours  credit. 

115s.  Animai,  Husbandry.  A  course  for  secondary  teachers  dealing  with 
animal  nutrition,  principles  of  feeding,  etc.,  and  types  and  breeds  of 
domestic  animals,  including  stock  judging.  (I-II).  Text:  Plumb's 
Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry .     One  and  one-half  hours  credit 

Chemistry 

James  E.  Egan,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

lb.  Generai.  Chemistry.  The  metals.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of 
General  Chemistry  la.  (Seepage  8).  These  two  courses  may  be 
used  for  college  credit  or  to  satisfy  entrance  conditions  in  science. 
Prerequisite,  la  or  an  acceptable  course  in  the  Chemistry  of  the  Non- 
metals.  (I-II).  Five  recitations  and  five  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.     Laboratory  fee  I3.00.     Four  hours  credit. 

1 1  lb.  El*EMENTARY  HouSEHOi^D  CHEMISTRY.  A  continuation  of  I  iia. 
(See  page  8).  The  elements  of  organic  chemistry  are  discussed 
with  special  reference  to  fuel ,  fats,  sugars,  dyes,  food  stuffs,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite ma.  (I-II).  Five  hour  recitations  and  five  three-hour 
laboratory  periods.     lyaboratory  fee,  $3.00.     Four  hours  credit. 

Domestic  Science 

Edna  P.  Foulk,  A   B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Ii3b2.  BivEMENTARY  Sewing.  A  continuation  of  course  ii3bi  offered 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer  term.  Three  recitations  and 
twelve  hours  sewing  a  week.  (I-II).  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 
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114b.  E1.EMENTARY  Cookery.  A  continuation  of  course  114a  offered 
during  the  first  part  of  the  summer  term.  (I-II).  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

Drawing 

Instructor 


114b.  Mechanicai,  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  the  course  offered  the 
first  part  of  the  summer  term.  Assembly  and  detail  working  draw- 
ings, lettering,  inking,  making  tracings  and  blueprints.  (I-II)* 
Two  hours  credit. 

Education 

William  H.  Wiley,  A.  M.,  Peel.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
W,  Fowleh  Buckb,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

iiiai  PSYCHOi^OGY.  A  study  of  the  states  of  consciousness  from  the  view- 
point of  education.  Those  phases  of  vital  interest  to  the  teacher 
will  be  considered,  such  as  instinct,  habit,  emotion,  memory, 
imagination,  association,  and  the  thought  process.  (I-II).  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.  Text:  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Hu^nan Behavior. 
Mr.  Wiley. 

iiia2.  CHII.D  PsYCHOi^OGY.  This  course  will  consider:  the  child's  instinct 
in  relation  to  education,  the  development  of  intellect,  of  moral  na- 
ture, the  question  of  motor  control,  heredity  and  environment,  indi- 
vidual differences  and  abnormalities.  (I-II).  Text:  Kirkpatrick, 
The  Individual  in  the  Making.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Bucke. 

iiibi  Method  OF  THE  Recitation.  The  problems  of  class  recitation. 
The  value  of  aims,  the  various  types  of  lessons,  proper  devices, 
drills,  and  teaching  children  how  to  study  will  be  discussed.  The 
preparation  of  lesson  plans  will  form  a  part  of  the  work.  (I-II). 
Text:  Strayer,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Bucke. 

II2C.  History  of  Modern  Education.  Beginning  with  the  Renaissance 
this  course  will  emphasize  the  principal  conceptions  of  those  educa- 
tors who  have  contributed  most  to  modern  theory  and  practice.  It 
will  be  the  aim  of  the  course  to  make  the  history  function  in  solving 
our  present  problems.  (I-II).  Text:  Parker,  History  of  Modem 
Elementary  Education.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Wiley. 

Co5.  ScHOOiv  Organization  and  Management.  This  course  will  con- 
sider modern  methods  of  school  management,  discipline,  hygiene 
and  sanitation,  the  curriculum,  programs,  and  the  school  as  a  social 
center.  Rural  and  district  schools  will  be  emphasized.  (I-H). 
Mr.  Bucke. 
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ii2bi  Modern  Secondary  Education.  A  study  of  the  modern  princi- 
ples, problems  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  high  school,  the 
function  of  the  high  school,  and  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
the  college,  its  management  and  equipment.  (I-II).  Registration 
of  12  necessary.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Mr.  Wiley. 

English 

Adelia  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Col-  English  CiyASSics.  A  review  course  including  a  general  outline  of 
the  development  of  English  literature.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  reading  especiallv  from  the  masterpieces. 
Short  reports  on  the  assigned  reading  will  be  called  for  from  time 
to  time.     Any  modern  text  covering  the  subject  will  be  useful. 

Co2  American  Ci^assics.  A  review  of  the  history  of  American  literature, 
with  attention  to  its  relation  to  English  literature  and  to  the  under- 
lying social  and  political  conditions.  Prescribed  readings,  upon 
which  each   student   is  required  to   make  individual  reports. 

Co<^-  Engwsh  Grammar.  A  review  course,  including  a  study  of  inflection, 
word  analysis,  concord,  government,  connectives,  parsing  or  word 
construction,  definition,  sentence  analysis,  clausal  and  phrasal  rela- 
tions and  construction,  oral  analysis  and  diagraming. 

Geography 

,  Instructor 


Co.  Review  Geography.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  main  geographic  features 
of  the  earth.  The  course  is  intended  primarilj'^  to  assist  teachers 
in  their  preparation  for  examinations. 

History 

John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
,  Instructor 

3d.  Engi,ish  History.  A  surv^ey  of  English  history,  to  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.     (I-H).     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

9a.  History  of  the  Ohio  Vai.i.ey.  From  earliest  period  until  1820. 
This  study  is  correlated  in  the  contemporary  American  History. 
(I-II).     Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 

9b.  History  of  the  Ohio  Vali^ey.  1820-1900.  A  consideration  of  the 
later  period  of  American  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  I^ectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussion.  Two 
recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 

Col  History  OF  THE  United  States  .  Review  course.  A  survey  from 
1492  to  the  present  time. 
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Manual  Training 

FoKEST  Tobias  Selby,    Instructor 

114b.  Handwork  in  Wood.  The  second  part  of  the  course.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  summer  term.  Pieces 
of  furniture  are  made.  A  study  is  made  of  wood  fastenings,  of  the 
simpler  wood-working  joints,  and  of  logging,  saw-milling,  and 
wood-seasoning.     (I-H). 

Text:  Noyes's    IVood  and  Forest.     Fee   for  material,    $2.      Three 
hours  credit. 

117b.  Cabinet  Making.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  term.  (I-II).  Fee  for  material  $2^.  Three  hours 
credit. 

Mathematics 

H.  H.  Reighley,  Instructor 

a2  Ai^GEBRA.  For  students  who  have  had  beginning  algebra.  It  includes 
simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution,  and  evolution. 
(I-II-III).      Text:    Slaught  and  Lenness'  High  School  Algebra. 

bi  PI.ANE  Geometry,  Beginning.  Books  I  and  II  of  Wentworth's 
text.     (I-II-III).     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

b2  Pi,ANE  Geometry,  Continued.  Books  III,  IV,  V,  of  Wentworth's 
text.     (I-II-III).     Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

Co.  Arithmetic.  A  short  review  with  some  attention  also  to  methods. 
(III). 


Physics 


H.  H.  Reighley,  Instructor 

ai  Et,EMENTARY  Physics.  Four  recitations  a  week  and  three 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each .  Text-book  :  Culler's  Physics. 
The  aim  will  be  to  complete  the  work  in  two  summer  terms. 
Entrance  credit,  one-half  unit. 

a'-i  Elementary  Physics,  Continuation.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  for  those  who  have  completed  a^-  Entrance  credit,  one-half 
unit. 

a8  Elementary  Laboratory  Physics.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  do  the  laboratory  work  in 
physics  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  but  have  had 
a  thorough  course  in  the  text. 

For  all  above  courses,  the  applicant  should   be   well-grounded    in 
algebra  and  geometry.     (I-II-III). 
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=  RESS  OHIO  STATE  REFORMATOf 


THE  SUMMER  TERM 
OF  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  1916 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS-The  Summer  School  is  a  response 
to  the  demand  for  a  "wider  use  of  the  school  plant."  The 
teachers  of  the  country  at  once  took  advantage  of  these  vacation 
facilities  to  satisfy  the  increased  professional  requirements.  Miami 
University  was  among  the  early  colleges  to  meet  this  new  demand  of 
the  teachers,  and  opened  its  first  Summer  School  in  1903,  less  than  a 
year  after  the  bill  establishing  a  training  school  for  teachers  at  Miami 
became  a  law. 

Every  year  a  larger  number  of  teachers  are  striving  to  reach 
fuller  professional  recognition  by  attending  college  during  summer 
vacation,and  this  increasing  responsibility  for  the  State,  relative  to 
training  elementary  teachers,  was  borne  entirely  by  Ohio  University 
and  Miami  University  prior  to  1914.  In  1914,  the  Kent  State  Normal 
School  conducted  its  first  Summer  Session.  In  1915,  Bowling  Green 
State  Normal  School  held  its  first  session  of  Summer  School.  Besides 
the  four  State  Institutions  admitting  elementary  teachers  and  secondary 
teachers,  the  Ohio  State  University  has  conducted  a  Summer  School 
for  secondary  teachers.  In  1915,  there  were  in  Ohio  over  10,000 
teachers  in  the  Summer  Schools  of  the  higher  educational  institutions. 

Miami  University  will  add  a  number  of  courses  in  the  profes- 
sional subjects  in  the  Summer  Term  of  1916,  in  the  hope  that  work 
in  these  subjects  may  not  be  hindered  by  reason  of  large  classes. 


MIAMI    UNIVERSITY 


Courses — Miami  University  has  in  the  regular  college  year  three 
types  of  courses:  (1) — General  courses  and  pre-professional  courses, 
other  than  those  for  teachers,  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 
(2) — Professional  courses  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  four-year  State  high 
school  provisional  certificate.  (3)  —  Professional  courses  for  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  and  for  teachers  of  special  subjects,  leading  to 
the  State  Normal  College  diploma  and  the  four-year  provisional  cer- 
tificate. While  work  will  be  offered  from  each  of  these  types  during 
the  Summer  Term,  the  large  emphasis  will  be  given  to  courses  for 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  particularly  of  Southwestern  Ohio. 


BISHOP   HALL   FOR   WOMEN 


Location— Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and  Western  Railroad  (formerly  C.  H.  and  D.), 
fourteen  miles  from  Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 

In  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  surroundings  the  location  is 
unsurpassed — the  ground  is  high  and  rolling,  with  an  elevation  of 
one  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level;  and  the  atmosphere  is 
unusually  clear  and  pure.  The  campus  of  the  University,  compris- 
ing one  hundred  acres,  is  justly  famed  for  its  beauty. 

Oxford  is  a  college  town,  most  friendly  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
student  life.  It  is  supplied  with  modern  electric  light  plant,  water 
works,  and  sewer  system.     The  following  religious   denominations 
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have  churches,  in 
v^^hich  regular  ser- 
vices are  held: 
Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, United  Pres- 
byterian, Catholic, 
and  Episcopal.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten 
years  no  licenses 
have  been  issued  for 
the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  and  the 
absence  of  saloons 
and  low  resorts 
makes  the  environ- 


ment especially  wholesome  for  college  students. 


The  College  Year  at  Miami — The  College  Year  is  divided  into 
the  regular  college  year  and  the  Summer  Term.  The  regular  college 
year  comprises  two  semesters:  1916-17 — September  13  to  January  26 
and  January  31  to  June  10.  The  Summer  Term  is  divided  into  two 
sessions:  1916 — June  12  to  July  21  and  July  24  to  September  1. 

Admission — While  no  examination  will  be  required  for  entrance, 
enrollment  in  classes  will  be  regulated  as  follows:  students  who 
are  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  have  taught  eight  months  or 
more,  will  be  registered  in  any  of  the  courses  offered;  students  who 
are  High  School  graduates  but  have  not  taught  eight  months  or 
more,  and  students  who  are  not  High  School  graduates  but  have 
taught  eight  months  or  more,  will  be  registered  in  courses  marked 
Class  II  in  the  Description  of  Courses. 

Amount  of  Work — In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be 
found  the  number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of  the 
course.  Students  desiring  credit  on  High  School  subjects  by  exam- 
ination will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  such  examination.  No 
student  will  be  registered  for  more  than  six  credit  hours  on  the  first 
day  of  registration. 

Credits — A  large  majority  of  the  courses  offered  give  credit 
toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
or  the  State  Normal  College  diploma.  It  requires  124  credit  hours 
for  a  degree  and  64  credit  hours  for  the  State  Normal  College  diploma. 
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All  courses  offered  will  give  credit  on  a  certificate  of  entrance  to 
the  County  Examination,  as  prescribed  in  the  new  School  Law,  Sec- 
tion 7822,  requiring  professional  and  academic  training  of  all  appli- 
cants before  a  County  Board  of  School  Examiners. 

Persons  desiring  a  certificate  of  entrance  to  the  County  Examin- 
ation under  the  six  weeks  training  requirement  (Section  7822,  para- 
graph 1),  must  satisfactorily  complete  five  credit  hours  of  work,  two 
and  one-half  of  which  must  be  professional. 

Advanced  Registration — Students  who  have  earned  college 
credits  in  Summer  Schools,  Extension  Classes  or  in  the  regular  class 
work  of  the  college  year,  and  desire  to  apply  these  credits  upon  the 
Normal  College  diploma  or  on  the  college  degree,  should  be  particular 
to  fill  out  the  Application  Blank  at  the  back. 

Courses  will  be  suggested  that  will  make  possible  your  best  use 
of  this  credit  toward  a  diploma  or  degree. 
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Incidental  Fees — An  incidental  fee  of  $3.00  is  required  of  all 
students,  payable  on  registration  day.  Laboratory  fees  will  be 
stated  in  catalog  of  courses. 

Living  Expenses — Rooms  in  the   Dormitories,  Oxford  College 
and  Cottages  under  University  control,  will  be  provided  for  the  six- 
weeks  session  for  $7.50;  board  for  $15;  payable  in  advance. 
All  persons  desiring  to  have  rooms  reserved  should  enclose    $1.00 
with  the  application  blank. 

The  Franklin  Literary  Society  was  organized  in  1905  by  the 
Summer  School  students  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
student  activities  of  the  Summer  Term.  Its  membership  is  open  to 
all  students  of  the  Summer  Term;  and  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
practically  all  the  summer  students  have  become  members.  Meetings 
are  held  on  Friday  night  of  each  week.  They  furnish  an  open  forum 
for  debate  and  for  discussion  of  school  problems,  entertainment,  mu- 
sic, and  all  forms  of  intellectual  recreation  and  social  intercourse. 
The  society  will  give  its  annual  reception  to  summer  students  in  the 
Gymnasium,  Friday  evening,  June  16,  immediately  following  its  liter- 
ary program. 

The  Philharmonic  Club  is  a  musical  society  composed  of  men 
and  women  of  the  Summer  School.  It  offers  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  music  teachers  to  gain  experience  in  organizing  and  in  conduct- 
ing choral  societies  and  glee  clubs,  and  for  all  teachers  interested  in 
voice  and  choral  work  to  secure  training  for  singing  in  church  choirs 
and  other  musical  organizations. 

This  Club  furnishes  music  for  the  Model  Institute  and  other  pub- 
lic exercises  of  the  Summer  Term.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  staff  of  the  Music  Department. 

The  William  McGuffey  Schools  constitute  the  Demonstration 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers  during  the  college  year,  and  consist 
of  Kindergarten,  Elementary  and  Secondary  School.  No  students  of 
the  college  are  permitted  to  pursue  work  in  the  Secondary  School. 

In  the  Summer  Term  of  1916,  the  elementary  grades  and  the 
high  school  will  be  in  session.  Those  classes  will  be  formed  in  the 
high  school  for  which  sufficient  demand  is  made  in  advance. 

The  Employment  Bureau — The  University  maintains  a  bureau 
for  the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  or  other  positions. 
This  service  is  rendered  without  charge  and  is  extended  to  those 
seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy 
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LUNCHEON,    MODEL   INSTITUTE   DAY 


of  promotion  to  better  places.     A  large  number  of  summer  students 
are  served  in  this  way  every  year. 

Special  Features— Each  year  an  excellent  course  of  lectures, 
concerts,  and  entertainments  is  provided  for  the  students  at  the 
Summer  Term.     Course  ticket,  one  dollar. 

Special  Week — A  week,  July  10-14,  will  be  given  to  the  special 
interests  of  District  Superintendents,  with  especial  reference  to 
Supervision  of  Elementary  and  Rural  Schools. 

The  last  day  of  this  week  is  Model  Institute  Day.  Special  lec- 
turers will  address  the  District  and  County  Superintendents  in  the 
morning.  The  afternoon  and  evening  will  be  devoted  to  conferences 
and  Community  Center  programs. 

Model  Institute  Conferences— On  Model  Institute  Day  the 
character  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  programs  varies  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  For  1916  the  program  includes  general  educa- 
tional addresses  and  conferences  led  by  experts  on  the  following 
subjects: 

A — First  Day  of  School 

1 — Primary  Grades 

2— Upper  Grades 

3 — Rural  Schools 

4 — Daily  Schedule  in  Rural  Schools 
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B — Games  and  Plays  in  Elementary  Schools 

C — Clubs  for  Rural  Schools 

D — High  School  Physics — Apparatus 

E — High  School  Chemistry — Apparatus 

F — High  School  Botany — Apparatus 

G — Shakespeare — Method 
In  addition  to  the  program  the  Employment  Bureau  keeps  open- 
house  on  this  day.  Teachers,  graduates  and  other  persons  available 
for  positions  at  this  date  are  invited  to  be  present.  City,  County  and 
District  Superintendents,  Principals  of  Schools  and  members  of  Boards 
of  Education  are  given  an  opportunity  of  holding  conferences  with 
these  candidates. 

The  Following  Named  Courses  Will  be  Offered  in  the 
First  Session  of  the  Summer  Term  in  1916 

Agriculture 


Elementary  Agriculture 
Sanitation  and  Health 

Botany 

Elementary  Botany 
Chemistry 

General  Chemistry 

Elementary  Household  Chemistry 


Animal  Nutrition 


Taxonomy 


Inorganic  Preparations 
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Education 
Psychology 
Child  Psychology 

Principles  of  Teaching  (elementary) 
Method  of  Recitation 
History  of  Education 
Principles  of  Teaching  (secondary) 
Supervision  of  Instruction 
Educational  Sociology 

English 

Freshman  English 

Shakespeare 

Wordsworth 

Principles  of  Grammar 

Advanced  English  in  the  Public  School 

French 

Elementary  French 

Geography 

World  Geography 
Eurasia 

German 

Elementary  German 


Domestic  Science 

Elementary 

Sewing 

Elementary 

Cookery 

Drawing 

Public  School 

Drawing 

Blackboard 

Drawing 

Object  Drawing 
and  Sketching 

Mechanical 

Drawing 

Elementary 

Design 


Folk  Stories  (Mythology) 
Folk  Stories  (continued) 
Modern  Literature 
Drama 


French  Literature 


Home  Geography 


Teachers'  Course 
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History  and  Government 

History  of  Western  Europe 
History  of  United  States  to  1790 
History  of  United  States  1790-1915 
Industrial  History 
American  Government 


Manual  Training 

Public  School  Handwork 
Handwork  in  Wood 
Wood  Turning 


Pattern  Making 
Cabinet  Making 
Metal  Working 


Mathematics 

College  Algebra 
Analytic  Geometry 
Teachers'  Course  (secondary) 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Primary 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Intermediate 
Arithmetic  Methods,  Upper  Grades 


Music 


Elementary  Music 
School  Music 
Music  Appreciation 


Choral  Literature 


\ -^^K^fM^^'i 
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WOODWORKING   SHOP 


Penmanship 
Physical  Education 
Public  Speaking 

Public  School 

Reading 

Readings  from 
Shakespeare 

School  Administra- 
tion 

or  School  Organiza- 
tion for  Elemen- 
tary Schools 

School  Systems 

Secondary 

Schools 
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Special  Primary  Methods 
Language  for  Grades  I-II 
Reading  for  Grades  I-II 
Language  Grades  III-IV 
Reading  Grades  III-IV 
Composition,  Grammar  and  Spelling 

Second  Session 

July  24- September  1 
Agriculture 

Elementary  Agriculture 
Animal  Nutrition 

Chemistry 

General  Chemistry 
Household  Chemistry 

Education 
Psychology 
Child  Psychology 
Method  of  the  Recitation 
Principles  of  Education 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Sociology 
Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools 

English 

Freshman  English 
American  Literature 

History 

History  of  the  Ohio  Valley 

English  History 

History  of  the  United  States  1790 

Mathematics 
College  Algebra 
Trigonometry 
Solid  Geometry 

Catalog  with  full  description  of  courses  and  daily  schedule  will 
be  issued  in  a  few  weeks. 

For  catalog,  or  blanks,  or  further  information,  please  address 

H.  C.  MiNNiCH,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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Summer  Term  of  1916  Announcement  of  Courses 
Annual  Catalog 
President's  Annual  Report 
Illustrated  Bulletin  for  Men 
Illustrated  Bulletin  for  Women 
Information  about  Rooms  and  Board 

If  you  desire  any  of  the  above  bulletins  please  place  a  cross  be- 
fore the  same,  and  fill  the  following  blanks: 


Full    Name 


Street  Address  or  Post  Office  box 


City  or  Town  State 

It  is  very  advantageous  to  make  preliminary  application  at  an 
early  date  on  the  blank  form  provided  on  the  next  page.  This  not 
only  insures  the  reservation  of  more  desirable  room  and  boarding  ac- 
commodation but  makes  possible  the  careful  arrangement  of  your 
college  work  for  the  Summer.  To  obtain  additional  circulars  or  to 
make    application  fill  in  the  proper  page,  tear  off  and  return  to 

Dean  H.  C.  Minnich 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
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Summer  Session   1916 
Application  for  Admission 

Note  This  is  a  request  to  place  the  appHcant's  name  upon  the  list  of  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session  of  1916.  It  does  not  obligate 
applicant  to  enter.  On  receipt  of  application  you  will  be  advised  relative  to 
living  accommodations  and  the  best  course  for  your  needs  will  be  arranged. 

Fill  application  in  ink.  Write  plainly.  Detach  the  leaf  and  mail  to  Dean 
H.  C.  Minnich,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

1     Full  name  (Mr.,  Miss,  or  Mrs.) 


Last  name  First  Middle 

2     Mail  Address 

Number  Street 

City  State 

I     Purpose  in  attending  Summer  Term.       (Put  x  before  proper  statement) 

a.  To  obtain  credit  toward  two-year  diploma  and  state  elementary  certifi- 
cate. 

b.  To  obtain  credit  toward  B.  S.  degree  and  state  high  school  certificate. 

c.  To  obtain  credit  toward  A.  B.  degree. 

d.  To  secure  college  credit  for  other  institution. 

e.  To  qualifiy  for  county  examination. 

II    Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  first-grade  High  School  ? 

Name  of  High  School 

Date  of  graduation 

III  What  Summer  Terms  have  you  attended  at  Miami  ?     (Dates)   

IV  What  Summer  Terms  have  you  taken  elsewhere  ? 

V     What  subjects  did  you  take  at  the  places  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  IV  ? 

VI    For  what  extension  work  have  you  credit  ? 


VII     Which  term  of  the  Summer  Session  do  you  desire  to  attend 1st: 

June  12  to  July  21; 2nd:  July  24  to  September  1? 

VIII     Along  what  lines  do  you  desire  to  study?     Name  subjects 


IX     Do  you  desire  to  make  a  room  reservation  for  the  Summer  Term  ? . 
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General  Information 

Miami  University  Summer  Term— The  Summer  Term  at  Miami  TTni 
versity  is  held  especially  m  the  interest  of  six  classes  of  stJdents: 

Teachers  in  the  elementary  school  who  desire  to  secure  permanent  oro- 
fessional  recognition  thru  a  diploma  from  the  TeachL  Col We^  of 
Miami  University,  and  the  State  provisional  certificate.  ^ 

Graduates  of  county  and  city  training  schools  who  desire  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  unconditioned  entrance  upon  the  sophomore  work  df 
the  two-year  course  of  the  Teachers  College 

Teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  qualify  under  the  State  professional 
requirement  for  entrance  to  county  Ind  city  examinations  P"'"'^""''^"^^ 

s^chooYsubjec^?^  ^^^^^^  of  teaching  high 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school,  or  in  special  subjects. 

degree.^'  ^^°^^^^  ^°  ^^^^>^  ^^^^^  f«^  ^o"ege  credits  upon  the  bachelor's 

Location— Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio    on  the  Cin 
cinnati,  Jndianapohs  and  Western  Railroad,  forty  miles  northwest  of  Cindn- 

c«    1     ^f^°''5  -'^   situated  on    high  rolling  ground  one  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  is  a  town  of  many  trees  and  beautiful  shade.     The  Uni versilv 
trees"  ""^^"^  °^  ^^^^^^  «"^  hundred  acres,   all   thickly  covered   vd\7shad^ 
.       Oxford  is  a  college  town  most  friendly  to   the  welfare  of  student  life 
svJtem'^TheTol?    ^^^-^  ^l-^ric    light  Vnt,    water  wo?L    and    ewer 
system.     The  following  religious   denominations  have  churches    in  which 
regular    services  are    held:   Methodist.   Presbyterian,    uSpr4bvter^an 
Catholic,  and  Episcopal.     During  the  past  ten  vears  no  licenses  have  been 
issued  for  the   sale  of  alcoholic   beverages;  and  the  absence  of  saloon <,.nH 
low  resorts  makes  the  environment  especially  whoresomefo/collegesn^^^^^ 
The  College  Year  at  Miami -The  College   Year   is   divided   into    th^^ 
regular  college  year  and  the  summer  term.     The  regular  col  W  vear  co  n 
prises  two  semesters:  1916-1917-September  12  to  February       and  SbruarV 
3  to  June  7.     The  Summer  Term  is  divided  into  two  sessions:  1917-^  ?i 
to  July  20  and  July  21  to  August  31.  uui,.  1917     june  11 

Admission— The  summer  courses  are  organized  upon  a  post  hie-h  srhonl 
basis.    Kxperienced  teachers  and  high  school|raduates^onlyWm  be  Admitted 

Amount  of  Work— In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be  found  thp 
number  of  credit  hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of  the  crurse  Students 
tunitlTotT'^''";,'''^'^  ''^^"'  subjects  by  examination  wiThave  af  opp^^^^ 
sL  credit  hou'rs.      ^"^^^"^^^^"-     ^^  ^'^^^-^  will  be  registered  for  moreXii 

Tj  1  Credits— A  large  majority  of  the  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  th^ 
Onlwrn-^'''^"^.T-^'  ^^^^^^'«^of  Science  Degree, ^ortheStatrNorm^^^ 
College  Diploma.  Miami  requires  124  credit  hours  for  a  de Jree  «nH^. 
credit  hours  for  the  State  Normal  College  Diploma  ^^^  ^  degree    and   64 

Living  Expenses— Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  halls  and  cottapps  nnrl^t- 
university  control  will  be  provided  for  each  six-weeks'  session  for  «7^S- hLrH 
for $16.50.     Both  room-rent  and  board  are  payable  Tu  advance       ^^'^  ' 
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Room  reservations  will  be  made  upon  receipt  of  one  dollar  deposit, 
which  deposit  will  be  credited  when  the  student  registers  or  refunded  if  stu- 
dent does  not  enter.     Request  for  such  refund  must  be  made  prior  to  June  7. 

In  the  women's  halls  and  cottages  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  the 
exception  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  and  towels.  In  the  men's  dormitories 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  furnished  at  an  additional  charge  of  50^  for  a  six- 
weeks  term. 

Deposits  required  for  courses  having  laboratory  work  are  as  follows: 

Botany $2  50 

Chemistry 5  00 

Drawing  and  Handwork 2  00 

Home  Economics 2  50 

Industrial  Arts 3  00 

Zoology 2  50 

All  laboratory  supplies  are  sold  to  the  students  at  cost  to  the  uni- 
versity. Any  unused  part  of  a  student's  deposit  fee  will  be  returned  to  him. 
A  lecture  course  fee  of  |i.oo  is  voluntary,  but  is  urged  upon  all  students  of 
the  Summer  Term. 

The  Philharmonic  Club  is  a  musical  society  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  the  Summer  School.  It  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  music 
teachers  to  gain  experience  in  organizing  and  in  conducting  choral  societies 
and  glee  clubs,  and  for  all  teachers  interested  in  voice  and  choral  work  to 
securetrainingfor  singing  in  church  choirs  and  other  musical  organizations. 

The  club  furnishes  music  for  the  Model  Institute  and  for  other  public 
exercises  of  the  Summer  Term.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  staff  of 
the  Music  Department. 

The  WiUiam  McGuffey  Schools  constitute  the  Demonstration  School 
for  the  training  of  teachers  during  the  college  year,  and  consist  of  Kinder- 
garten, Elementary,  and  Secondary  Schools.  No  students  of  the  college  are 
permitted  to  pursue  work  in  the  Secondary  School. 

The  Employment  Bureau — The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for  the 
recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  or  other  positions.  This  service 
is  rendered  without  charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial  positions 
and  to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places. 
A  large  number  of  summer  students  are  served  in  this  way  every  year. 

Special  Features — Each  year  a  course  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  enter- 
tainments is  provided  for  the  students  of  the  Summer  Term.  Course  ticket, 
one  dollar. 

Special  Conference  Day — July  13  will  be  devoted  to  a  series  of  con- 
ferences and  addresses  b}'  eminent  specialists  on  School  Measurements. 

On  this  day  the  Committee  on  Appointments  and  Employment  will 
assist  superintendents  in  filling  any  vacancies  which  may  exist  in  their 
schools. 

Pre-registration — Students  who  desire  to  apply  their  summer's  credits 
toward  a  degree  or  a  State  Normal  College  diploma  should  have  their  work 
arranged  in  order  to  fit  their  summer's  work  into  the  required  courses. 
Such  students  should  write  for  pre-registration  blanks.  When  the  student 
returns  these  blanks  properly  filled  out,  his  needs  will  be  carefully  studied, 
and  his  course  arranged  by  correspondence. 

Students  registering  in  advance  who  have  not  already  sent  the  deposit 
fee  for  room  reservation  will  be  required  to  deposit  one  dollar  on  the  regis- 
tration fee.  Deposit  fees  will  be  refunded  to  students  who  do  not  enter, 
provided  request  for  the  refund  is  made  prior  to  June  7.  All  pre-registra- 
tions  should  be  made  prior  to  May  25. 


Educational  Staff 


Raymond  Moli^yneaux  Hughes,  M.  S.,  President 

Edgar  Ewing  Brandon,  Univ.  D.,  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Ro- 
manic Languages 
Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College  and 

Professor  of  School  Administration 
Sara  Norris,  A.  B.,  Acting  Dean  of  Women 
Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
George  Wilson  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Chari.es  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German 
Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 
Fred  Campbei.Iv  WhiTCOMb,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 
vSamuei.  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Librarian 
John  Wai^ter  HeckerT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 

William  McGuffey  Schools 
CivARENCE  Edwin  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 
Alfred  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Fred  Latimer  HadsEL,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin 
William  H.  WhiTCOMB,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
William  H.  Wiley,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 
George  E.  Carrothers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 
David  C.  Shilling,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History 
William  E.  Sealock,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 
Benjamin  H.  Scudder,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 
Charles  Chester  McCracken,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education 
John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Julius  W.  Kuhne,  A.  M..  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
George  E.  Little,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agriculture 
Felix  Emil  Held,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German 
I    Walter  S.  Guiler,  a.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Aubrey  W.  Martin,  Director  of  Music 

William  Henry  ShidelER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology 
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Arthur  WiIvIvIAM  Cravkr,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Samuel  Everett  Urner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Robert  CaIvDERWOOD,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 
James  Everett  Egan,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
EarIv  CiyARENDON  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Mary  E.  Fi^eGai.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 
Forest  Tobias  Sei^by,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
Gl,ENN  BarTIvETT,  a.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Marianne  MiTCHELi^,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 
Adewa  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
John  V.  Ankeney,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

James  H.  Young,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Ci^AUDiuS  TEMPI.E  MURCHISON,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Cari,  Murchison,  a.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

CharIvES  S.  Bunger,  a.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

BI.ANCHE  L.   McDiiyiv,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education 

CEiyiA  G.  CarrolIv,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

John  O'LEAry,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

,  Instructor  in  Geography 

Anna  Beiswenger,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 
Edith  H11.1.,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 


Instructor  in  English 


Syxvia  C.  Fuson,  a.  B.,  Instructor  in  Botany 
BEI/I.E  Wilcox,  Instructor  in  Penmanship 
Marjorie  Vance,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 
Frances  Ragland,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 
Mary  Dorrell  Finch,  A.  B.,   Critic  Teacher 
Helen  Brouse,  Critic  Teacher 
Victoria  Carson,  Assistant  in  Agriculture 
Winnifred  Ankeney,  Assistant  in  Geography 
Clyde  Duvall  Pierson,  Assistant  in  Industrial  Arts 
Albert  ATherTon  Grinnell,  Assistant  in  Drawing 


Courses  of  Instruction 


First  Session 


Note — Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week. 


Agriculture 


George  E.  Little,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor 

John  V.  Ankeney,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Victoria  Carson,  Assistant 

103.  EiyEMENTARY  AGRiCUiyTURE.  Soils,  fertilizers,  and  farm  crops. 
Corn  judging.  Plant  improvement.  Methods  of  teaching.  This 
course  with  105  is  intended  to  meet  the  State  Law  for  teaching  agri- 
culture in  elementary  schools,  and  also  the  requirement  in  Elemen- 
tary Agriculture  for  State  Normal  Diploma.  Text:  Davis'  School  and 
Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Lectures,  9:30,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  1-4,  T.,  Th. 

[05.  EIvEmenTary  AgricuIvTure.  (a).  Care  and  protection  of  plants  with 
special  reference  to  their  protection  from  weeds,  insects,  and  plant 
diseases.  Common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  Methods 
of  teaching,  (b).  Feeding  farm  animals — rations.  Milk  testing 
and  milk  records.  If  desired,  school  gardening  will  be  substituted 
in  one  section  (section  C)  for  (b).  Text:  Davis'  School  and  Home 
Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.  Lectures,  11:00,  T.,  W.,  Th.;  laboratory,  sections  A  and  B, 
1-4  M.,  W.;  section  C,  1-4  F,  7:30-10:30  Sat. 


303.  Farm  Animai^s.  Study  of  livestock  industry  with  reference  to  pro- 
duction and  markets,  classification  of  farm  animals,  their  history 
and  development,  characteristics  of  various  types  and  breeds,  prin- 
ciples of  stock  judging.  Cattle  and  hogs  will  be  studied  in  1917^ 
and  sheep  and  horses  in  1918.  This  course  is  intended  especially 
for  high  school  teachers.  Text,  Fhimh's  Judging  0/ Earm  Ani- 
mals.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations  8:30,  M.,  W.,  F.; 
laboratory  1-4  T.,  Th. 
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Botany 


Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Sylvia  C.  Fuson,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

103.  EtrEMENTARY  BoTANY,  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Liberal  Arts  students.  Five  recitation 
periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work  each  week. 
Botany  103  and  106  make  a  complete  course  in  botany.  Either 
course  may  be  taken  first  or  both  may  be  taken  together.  These 
two  courses  may  be  used  for  college  credit  or  for  satisfying  entrance 
conditions  in  science.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations, 
9:30;  laboratory,  1-4,  M.,  T. 

106.  EivEMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  on  higher  plants.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Normal  and  Iviberal  Arts  students.  The  number 
of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods,  the  amount  of  credit  given,  is 
the  same  as  in  103.     Recitations,  11:00;  laboratory,  1-4,  Th.,  F. 

301.  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure of  systematic  botany.  Students  who  develop  suflBcient  inde- 
pendence may  continue  the  work  after  the  first  term.  Other  work 
in  botany  must  precede  or  accompany  this  course.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Credit  given  according  to  results. 

241.  Appwed  BacTERIOIvOGY.     Lectures    on    elementary    phases    of  the 

science.  Laboratory  study  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  water,  and 
milk.  Bacteriological  analyses  of  air  under  various  conditions, 
of  water  from  several  sources,  and  of  milk  from  different  dairies. 
Three  hours  credit.  Recitations,  8:30;  laboratory,  1-4,  W.,  Th.,  F. 
The  course  will  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and  those  who  wish 
may  get  six  hours  of  bacteriology  by  taking  the  course  below  in  the 
summer  of  1918. 

242.  APPI.IED  Bacteriology.     The  lectures  on  the  elements  varied  from 

those  of  the  preceding  summer  in  order  to  avoid  serious  duplication. 
Laboratory  study  of  bacteria,  molds,  and  mildews  found  in  and  on 
various  articles  of  food  in  the  home,  exposed  for  sale  in  stores,  and 
found  elsewhere.  Work  on  yeast  plants  in  relation  to  bread-making. 
The  use  of  disinfectants.  Three  hours  credit.  The  course  will  be 
offered  in  the  the  summer  of  1918. 


Chemistry 


W.  H.  Whitcomb,  M.  S.,  Professor 
J.  E.  Egan,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

,  Assistant 

loi.  General  Chemistry.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry. 
A  beginning  course  dealing  with  the  methods  and  underlying 
principles  of  chemistry.     May  be  used  as  the  prerequisite  for  the 
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course  in  Elementary  Household  Chemistry,  Course  152.  Six  hours 
recitation  and  five  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Four  hours 
credit.     7:30  and  i  to  4. 

102.  Generai,  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  the  work  of  Course  loi. 
Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  An  elementary  study  of  the 
principles  and  practice  involved  in  the  separation  and  identification 
of  the  common  metals  and  acids.  Either  of  the  following  combina- 
tions, courses  loi  and  102,  or  first  semester  of  Chemistry  100  or  no 
(see  annual  catalog)  and  102,  fulfill  the  science  requirement  for  the 
A.  B.  degree.  Six  hours  recitation  and  five  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.     Four  hours  credit.     8:30  and  i  to  4. 

152.  EivEMENTARY  Household  Chemistry.  Inorganic.  A  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  chemical  changes.  The  more  important  ele- 
ments and  compounds  are  studied  with  particular  reference  to  their 
application  in  daily  life.  This  course  is  primarily  for  students  in 
home  economics,  but  is  open  to  all  women.  Prerequisite,  the  first 
semester  of  Chemistry  100  or  no  (see  annual  catalog)  or  Course  loi. 
Five  hours  recitation  and  three  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 
Three  hours  credit.     9130  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  and  1-4.,  M.,  T.,  W. 

251.  Elementary  Household  Chemistry.  Organic.  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  organic  chemistry,  as  illustrated  by  alcohols,  esters, 
acids,  sugars,  starches,  proteins,  etc.  The  relation  of  these  sub- 
stances to  our  daily  life  is  discussed.  This  course  is  primarily  for 
two-year  students  in  home  economics  but  is  open  to  all  women. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  152.  Five  hours  recitation  and  three  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods.     Three  hours  credit.     11:00,  1-4.,  M.,  T.,  W. 

222.  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  course  dealing  with  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  methods  of  preparation  and  purification  of  inor- 
ganic substances.  The  work  is  mainly  in  the  laboratory  but  is  ac- 
companied by  frequent  discussions  and  conferences.  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  100  or  no.  (see  annual  catalog).  Twenty-four  hours 
laboratory  per  week.     Three  hours  credit.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

iVo<e— Students  in  Home  Economics  take  Cliemistry  152  the  first  year.  Students 
who  have  not  had  high  school  chemistry  should  take  Chemistry  101  during  the  Sum- 
mer School. 

Drawing 

(See  Industrial  Education  for  Courses  in  Drawing,  Handwork, 
and  Manual  Training.) 

Economics 

Samuet,  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 
102.     Economics.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    A  course  com- 
plementary   to    Economics    loi,   Economic   History   of   England. 
Course  102  is  a  study  of  the  economic  forces  determining  the  colo- 
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nization  and  development  of  the  American  Nation,  the  growth  of  the 
major  industries  and  the  complex  problems  thus  created:  economic 
phases  of  the  Revolution,  of  slavery,  the  tariff,  the  silver  question, 
the  public  lands,  etc.  Three  hours  credit.  Recitations  at  9:30  and 
11:00. 

Education 

John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

George  E.  Carrothers,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Charles  C.  McCracken,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Benjamin H.  Scudder,  A.  M.,  Professor 

William  H.Wiley,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Glenn  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Carl  Murohison,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Blanche  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

153.  PSYCHOi^OGY.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  consciousness 
to  conduct.  Text:  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Human  Behavior.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  7:30,  8:30,  9:30,  and  11:00. 

155.  Chii,d  Psychoi^ogy.     a  study  of   the  periods  of  development  in  the 

life  of  the  child;  chidren's  instincts  and  their  function  in  educative 
process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of 
motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Text: 
Kirkpatrick's  The  Individual  in  the  Making,  and  references. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153,  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  7:30,  8:30,  and  11:00 

156.  PrincipIwES  of  Teaching.     A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  appreciation;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education ;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  William 
McGuffey  School  and  experimentation  in  a  class  constitute  a  part  of 
the  work  in  this  course.  Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153  and  155. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30,  8:30,  9:30,  and 
1 1  :oo. 

158.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.     The  applications  of  these  principles 
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in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  Texts:  McMurray's 
The  Method  of  the  Recitation,  Strayer's  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teach- 
ing Process,  and  Earhart's  Types  of  Teaching.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  Education  153,  155,  and  156.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  8:30,   9:30,  and  11:00. 

253.  History  of  Education.  Early  history  before  eighteenth  century. 
The  development  of  present  educational  concepts  is  traced  from 
primitive  beginning,  through  Oriental,  ancient  and  mediaeval  ages 
to  time  of  Rousseau  and  the  Naturalists.  Text:  Graves'  A  Stu- 
dent's History  of  Education.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

255.  History  of  Education.  Modern.  A  continuation  of  Education 
253.  It  begins  with  the  Naturalistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  follows  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  td  the  present.  Elementary  education  receives  special 
emphasis.  Prerequisite,  Education  253.  Text:  Graves'  A  Stu- 
dent's History  of  Education .     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     1 1  :oo. 

272.  EducaTionai,  S0C101.0GY.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  set  forth 
the  social  influences  of  the  school  in  developing  the  child's  efficiency 
as  a  member  of  society;  (a)  of  those  within  the  school  room,  play 
ground,  school  garden,  elc;  (b)  of  those  obtained  through  the  co- 
operation of  home  and  school,  i.  e.  mothers'  and  parents' meetings, 
educational  associations,  etc.  Credit,  two  hours.  8:30,  including 
Saturday. 

303.  PrincipIvES  OF  Teaching.  (Secondary  Schools).  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  with  special  application  to  high  school 
branches.  The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  The  function 
of  the  high  school;  standards  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject  matter:  (a)  for  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  (b)  within  the 
several  courses;  the  theory  of  interest;  law  of  self-activity;  individ- 
ual differences;  age  in  relation  to  the  learning  process;  law  of  habit 
formation  applied  to  (a)  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  (b)  the 
teaching  of  English,  (c)  the  acquisition  of  skill.  The  second  half 
of  this  course  will  be  offered  in  the  second  session  of  the  summer 
term.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

313.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  surpervision  of  the  class  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern 
educational  ideals  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson;  measurement  of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils 
and  suggested  remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation 
and  criticism  of  lessons  in  the  William  McGuffey  School.  This 
course  is  organized  especially  for  acting  and  prospective  superintend- 
ents and  principals.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Not  given 
in  1917. 
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315.  Educational  Measurements.     Teachers'  opinions  as  an  indication 

of  the  pupil's  progress.  Need  for  more  objective  standards  of 
measurement.  Essentials  of  standard  tests.  Measuring  of  reading 
ability:  Thorndike  scale,  Kelley  scale,  etc.;  Measuring  of  arith- 
metical ability:  Courtis  tests,  Judd's  tests.  Woody  scales,  etc.; 
Composition  scale  by  Hillegas  and  the  Harvard-Newton  scale; 
measurement  of  ability  in  Latin,  German,  etc.  Use  of  these  scales 
in  schools.  Interpretation  of  results.  Offered  in  1917.  One  and 
one-half  credits.     11:00. 

316.  Supervision    of    Instruction    (Continued).     Application    of    the 

principles  controlling  the  making  of  a  course  of  study  in  geography, 
history,  elementary  science,  etc.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
11:00.     Not  given  in  1917. 


English 


Alfred  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Arthur  William  Graver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Adelia  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Anna  Beiswenger,  Instructor 

,  Instructor 

loi.  Freshman  Engi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work 
in  English  i  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  elements  of  effect- 
ive writing,  based  upon  direct  study  of  selected  authors.  Practice 
in  the  various  forms  of  discourse,  chiefly  exposition.  Short  theme 
daily  and  long  themes  weekly.  Frequent  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Collateral  reading.  Text- book:  Woolley,  Hand-book 
of  Composition.  Two  recitations  daily.  Three  hours  credit.  8:30 
and  2:00, 

243.  Advanced  English  in  the  Public  Schools.  A  consideration  of 
the  curriculum  in  secondary  English,  and  the  effective  presentation 
of  its  several  features.  Practice  in  composition,  study  of  classics,  etc. 
For  teachers  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  high  schools.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit  on  B.  S.  degree.     9:30. 

245.  Foundations  of  English  Grammar.  An  outline  of  the  historical 
foundations  of  modern  English  grammar,  and  study  of  habits  of 
current  speech.  Primarily  for  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     ti:oo. 

308.  Modern  Plays  and  Pageants.  A  consideration  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  English  and  American  drama,  based  largely  on  specimens 
in  Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  Students  prepare 
the  book  of  a  community  pageant.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
8:30. 
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316.  Tknnyson.  An  appreciative  and  critical  study  of  a  large  part  of 
Tennyson's  work:  its  intrinsic  interest,  its  literary  antecedents,  and 
its  relation  to  Victorian  thought.  The  Idylls  of  the  King  and  other 
treatments  in  English  literature  of  the  Arthurian  story.  One  and 
one- half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

153.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Literature  for 
children.  Story  telling:  Greek  and  Norse  myths.  Miscellaneous 
history  and  folk  stories.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections 
at  8:30,  9:30  and  11:00. 

155.  Composition  AND  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Stor)^  telling:  The 
Arthurian  and  Robin  Hoed  cycles.  Dramatization  for  the  primary 
grades.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30,  8:30  and 
9:30, 

;  156.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Short  stories  from 
modern  literature.  Text- book  on  the  technique  of  the  short  story. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30. 

158.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Reading  of  mod- 
ern dramas.  Study  of  a  compiled  list  of  dramatizations  for  the  up- 
per grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     11:00. 

iVo/f— The  four  courses  in  Coviposition  mid  IJteratvre  as  indicated  above  include 
:     the  Englisli  requirements  for  State  Normal  Diploma. 

251.  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Spei^ling.  Composition:  aims  in 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
the  materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization  of 
thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in 
language;  effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of 
study;  the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  induc- 
tive method  of  treatment,  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should  chil- 
dren learn  to  spell?  What  should  determine  the  number  of  words 
which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson?  What  facts  should  children 
know  about  each  word  ?  Proper  methods  of  teaching  spelling  from 
the  point  of  view  of  psychology.  One  hour  credit.  Sections  at 
8:30  and  11:00. 
See  Special  Method. 


Geography 


Geokgk  W.  Hoke,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 

,  Instructor 

WiNNiFEED  Ankeney,  Assistant 

153.  Home  Geography.  Deals  with  home  equipment  and  home  enter- 
prise for  the  purpose  of  showing  response  of  human  wants  and  efforts 
to  environment.  First  half  of  required  course  in  Geography  for 
teachers  in  elementary  grades.  Two  hours  credit.  Section  A,  reci- 
tations, 7:30,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  laboratory,  1-4,  M.,  W.;  Section  B, 
recitations,  9:30,  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F.;  laboratory,  1-4,  T.,  F. 
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155-  WORi^D  Geography.  Deals  with  home  life  in  other  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  adjustment  of  social  types  to  great  natural  re- 
gions. Second  half  of  the  required  course  for  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary grades.  Two  hours  credit.  Section  A,  recitations,  7:30,  M., 
W.,  Th.,  F.;  laboratory,  1-4,  M.,  W.;  Section  B,  recitations,  9:30  M., 
W.,  Th.,  F.;  laboratory  1-4  Th.,  7:30-10:30 Saturday. 

253.  Eurasia.  Deals  with  typical  culture  areas  in  Kurasia  in  order  of  his- 
toric development  for  the  purpose  of  showing  geographic  influences 
in  the  development  of  old  world  history.  First  half  of  elective 
course  for  teachers  in  upper  grades.  Two  hours  credit.  Recitations, 
11:00,  including  Saturday. 

255.  United  States.  Deals  with  the  essential  features,  physical  and  eco- 
nomic, of  the  United  States.  Second  half  of  elective  course  for 
teachers  of  Geography  in  upper  grades.  Two  hours  credit.  Recita- 
tions, 8:30,  including  Saturday. 

German 

Chari-es  Hast  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Felix  Emil  Held,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

100.  Elementary  German.  This  course  is  planned  to  cover  three 
fourths  of  the  first  year  of  German  in  college.  To  take  it  success- 
fully, the  student  will  find  it  necessary  to  devote  his  time  to  it 
exclusively.  The  course  is  planned  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  but 
any  one  or  more  divisions  of  the  work  outlined  below  may  be  taken 
separately.  Six  hours  credit  for  complete  course.  Students  passing 
this  course  with  at  least  a  C  grade  are  entitled  to  make  up  the  two 
remaining  credits  of  German  100  in  absentia. 
The  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

a.  Oral  lessons   based   on   the  Gouin  plan,  two  hours  a  day.     7:30 
and  8:30. 

b.  Easy  reading,  oral   and  written  reproduction,  two  hours  a  day. 
9:30  and  11:00. 

c.  Grammar  and  composition,  one  hour  a  day.     2:00. 

403.  Pro-Seminar  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature.  This  course 
is  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  method  of  historical-crit- 
ical study  of  literature.  Reading,  reports,  and  lectures.  Two  hours 
a  week.  One  hour  credit,  or  more  according  to  work  done.  3:00- 
5:00,  Wednesday. 

442.  Teachers'  Course.  A  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages.  Lectures,  reports,  discussions,  observa- 
tion, and  practice  teaching.  Open  to  high  school  teachers  of  German 
or  French,  and  others  properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  Three 
hours  a  week.     One  hour  credit.     8:30-10:30,  Saturday. 

Der  Deutsche  Verein  holds  four  meetings  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Summer  Term.  The  program  consists  of  conversations  and 
singing  German  songs.     All  students  of  German  are  invited. 
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Government 

David  C.  Shilling,  A.  M.,  Professor 

103.  American  Government,  State  and  Locai..  This  course  will 
cover  the  following  topics:  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  nation; 
the  evolution  of  state  constitutions;  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  departments;  state  and  local  taxation  and  finance;  municipal 
organization  and  functions;  county  and  township  government;  state 
and  local  political  machinery. 

Beard's  American  Government  and  Politics  will  be  used  as  a  text, 
supplemented  by  library  readings  and  lectures.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     11:00. 


History 

Claeence  E.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

David  C.  Shilling,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Claudius  T.  Murchison,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

105.  Modern  Europe.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  Protestant  Revolt,  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Text: 
Schevill's  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Two  hours  credit. 
7:30,  including  Saturday. 

153,  American  History.  1492-1750.  The  early  American  Colonies  from 
the  period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  France  and  England.  European  background, 
motives  of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental 
institutions  will  be  studied.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30 
and  9;30,  including  vSaturday. 

155.  American  History,  i 750-1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  9:30  and 
11:00,  including  Saturday. 

253.  American  Powticai.  History.  1800-1850.  The  development  of 
political  parties,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
and  the  slavery  controversy  will  be  treated  in  detail.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

255.  American  Political  History.  1850-1917.  The  development  of 
sectionalism  and  the  Civil  War,  the  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  and  the  growth  of 
the  later  nationalism  will  be  emphasized.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     8:30. 

Roman  Life  and  Civilization.     See  Latin  216. 
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Industrial   Education 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Mary  Edna  Flegal,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Forest  Tobias  Selby,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Marianne  Mitchell,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Clyde  Duvall  Pierson,  Instructor 

Albert  Atherton  Grinnell,  Instructor 

Drawing 

103.  PUBWC  SCHOOiv  Drawing,  (i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  composition;  (2)  To  apply  this  appreciation  to  school- 
room problems,  to  home  products,  and  to  products  of  local  industry; 
(3)  To  acquire  skill  in  handling  chalk,  pencil,  and  brush.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  use  of  the  blackboard  as  a  medium  of  expression. 
One-half  hour  credit.     Sections  at  7:30  and  1:00. 

105.  Bl^ACKBOARD  DRAWING.  Line  work  in  charcoal  and  pencil,  with 
brush  and  blackboard  drawing.  Especially  designed  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  daily  use  of  blackboard.  One-half  hour  credit.  Sections  at 
8:30  and  2:00. 

113.  Object  Drawing  and  Sketching.  Simple  freehand  drawing  from 
objects,  and  elementary  perspective.  Especially  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  teach  Industrial  Arts  and  Drawing.  One-half  hour 
credit.     8:30. 

133.  Elementary  Design.  The  principles  of  design  are  developed  in  de- 
signing articles  to  be  constructed  in  Industrial  Arts  iii,  and  re- 
quired of  those  taking  this  course.  Text:  Industrial  Arts  Design^ 
by  Varnum.     One  hour  credit.     1:00. 

233.  Constructive  Design.  Articles  of  furniture  to  be  constructed  in 
Industrial  Arts  211  or  212  are  designed  in  this  course.  Text:  Indus- 
trial Arts  Design,  by  Varnum.     One  hour  credit,     i  :oo. 

151.  Mechanical  Drawing.     The   first   half   of   an   elementary   college 

course.  (1)  Technical  freehand  sketching;  (2)  Freehand  lettering; 
(3)  Instrumental  work  in  pencil  and  ink;  (4)  Orthographic  projec- 
tion. Instruments  may  be  rented.  Text:  French's  Engineeri^ig 
Drawing.     Two  hours  credit.     2:00  to  5:00. 

152.  Mechanical  Drawing.     The  second  half  of  the  course,     (i)  Free- 

hand assembly  and  detail  work;  (3)  Instrumental  assembly  and  de- 
tail work;  (3)  Structural  drawing;  (4)  Composition  work  in  lettering; 
(5)  Tracing  and  blue-printing.     Two  hours  credit.     2:00  to  5:00. 

301.  Architectural  Drawing.  The  drafting  of  a  set  of  house  plans  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  course.  In  discussions  and  readings  the  prob- 
lems of  house  planning  and  designing  are  considered.  The  best 
books  on  the  subject  are  consulted.  Two  hours  credit.  9:30;  15 
hours  for  drafting  room  work  are  to  be  arranged. 
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Industrial  Arts 

111.  Handwork  IN  Wood.     A  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and 

furniture  are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  uses  of  tools  are  empha- 
sized. By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawing,  and  shop  work,  the 
following  topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of  tools 
and  wood-finishing.  Text:  Noyes'  Ha7idwork  in  Wood.  Three 
hours  credit.     7:30;    shop  work  from  8:30  to  12:00. 

112.  Handwork  in  Wood.     The  second  half  of  the  regular  college  course 

in  elementary  woodworking.  The  shop  work  involves  the  making 
of  a  number  of  articles  using  the  simpler  joints  of  construction. 
In  the  class  hour  besides  considering  the  work  of  the  shop  a  stud)- 
is  made  of  wood  under  such  topics  as :  structure,  forestry,  lumbering, 
milling,  etc.  Text:  Noyes'  Wood  and  Forest.  Three  hours  credit. 
11:00;  shop  work  from  7:30-10:30. 

201.  PuBi^ic  SCHOOi.  Handwork.  A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  hand- 
work as  related  to  grade  work.  These  forms  include,  in  the  course 
given  this  term,  paper  and  cardboard  construction,  modelling  with 
clay,  and  the  use  of  the  sand  table.     One  hour  credit.  2:00   to  4:00. 

211.  Cabinet  Making.     From  designs  and  blue  prints,  articles  of  furni- 

ture are  constructed.  Simple  carving,  inlaying,  and  metal  trim  are 
employed  in  the  course.  A  study  is  made  of  the  different  styles  and 
periods  of  furniture  and  of  the  joints  used  in  cabinet  making.  In- 
dustrial Arts  III  is  prerequisite.  Three  hours  credit.  8:30  M.,  W., 
F.;  18  hours  shop  work  to  be  arranged. 

212.  Cabinet  Making.     The  second  half  of  the  course  may  be  given  in- 

stead of  the  first  part  if  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it. 

321.  Sheet  Metai^work.  A  strong  course  in  this  subject  has  been 
arranged  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  in 
public  schools.  An  excellent  new  equipment  has  been  recently 
installed.  Text:  Atkins'  Sheet  and  Ptate  Metalwork .  Two  hours 
credit.     8:30  T.,  Th.;  12  hours  shop  work  to  be  arranged. 


Latin 

Fred  Latimer  Hadsel,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Sei^ECTions  from  Latin  Poets.  This  course  presupposes  training 
equal  to  that  gained  in  a  four-year  course  in  High  School  Latin  and 
is  planned  to  help  at  least  three  classes  of  students:  (i)  teachers  of 
Latin  who  desire  a  richer  background  for  their  teaching,  (2)  teach- 
ers of  English  or  of  other  languages  who  have  not  read  the  authors 
mentioned  below,  and  (3)  graduates  from  high  schools  who  desire 
a  cultural  literary  course.  vSome  of  the  best  of  the  poetry  of  Catul- 
lus, Horace,  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Martial  and  Phaedrus  will  be  studied 
and  translated  into  English.     In  this  way  and  by  the  study  of  some 
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of  the  other  poems  of  these  writers  through  English  translations, 
and  by  lectures  by  the  instructor,  an  attempt  is  made  to  help  the 
class  to  an  appreciation  of  the  literary  excellence  of  these  writers 
and  their  place  in  the  history  of  literature.  One  hour  credit.  9:30, 
M.,  W.,  F. 

216.  Roman  Lifk  and  Civii^ization.  This  course  is  planned  for  three 
classes  of  students:  first,  those  now  studying  Latin  whom  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Romans  would  enable  to  understand 
better  the  countless  references  to  it  in  the  authors  read;  second, 
teachers  of  Latin  whom  this  wider  knowledge  would  aid  in  making 
their  teaching  more  alive  and  effective;  and  third,  those  desiring  a 
general  cultural  course  emphasizing  the  relation  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion and  Roman  literature  to  modern  times.  A  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language  is  not  required. 

The  text-book,  Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans^  will  be 
supplemented  by  illustrated  lectures  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
on  assigned  readings.  Teachers  in  the  class  will  be  given  opportu- 
nity, occasionally,  to  bring  up  problems  of  the  Latin  classroom  for 
discussion,  and  attention  will  be  called  or  reference  made  to  recent 
books  in  the  library  of  value  to  students  and  teachers  of  Latin. 
Class  limited  to  twenty-five.     One  hour  credit.     6:45,  M,,  W.,  Th. 

223.  TkachERS'  Course.  This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  of  High 
School  Latin  and  aims  definitely  at  a  helpful  solution  of  some  of 
their  problems.  Its  general  plan  is  suggested  below,  but  changes 
in  details  may  be  made  to  meet  the  desires  of  the  class. 

Topics  for  Study  and  Discussion.  Aims  to  be  realized  in  the  dif- 
ferent years  of  High  School  Latin.  General  and  specific  methods 
of  conducting  recitations.  Content  of  courses,  particularly  of  the 
first  three  years.  Recent  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  Latin.  Cor- 
relation of  Latin  with  other  high  school  subjects.  The  legitimate 
place  of  Latin  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  Motivation  in  the 
study  of  Latin.  Books  and  periodicals  valuable  to  students  and 
teachers  of  Latin.  Methods  of  relating  Latin  courses  to  the  lives  of 
the  pupils.  Comparison  of  a  number  of  text-books  in  High  School 
Latin.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30. 


Mathematics 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Samuel  E.  Uener,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

Charles  S.  Bungeb,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

John  O'Leaby,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

103.  Coi,i,EGE  AI.GEBRA.  This  course  corresponds  approximately  to  the 
first  half  of  Mathematics  loi.  It  is  characterized  by  special  em- 
phasis of  the  reasoning  upon  which  algebraic  processes  are  based; 
and  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods, 
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instead  of  to  the  more  technical  developments  frequently  treated  in 
such  courses.  Text:  Fine's  College  Algebra.  Prerequisites:  Algebra 
through  quadratics,  and  Plane  Geometry.  Two  hours  credit.  8:30, 
including  Saturday. 

108.  Trigonometry.  This  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  Mathematics 
102.  It  covers  only  those  essential  principles  necessary  for  further 
work  in  mathematics.  Applications  are  made  to  the  solution  of 
triangles,  and  to  related  concrete  problems.  Text :  Hun  and  Mclnnes' 
Plane  Trigonometry.  Prerequisites,  Algebra  through  quadratics 
and  Plane  Geometry.     Two  hours  credit.    7:30,  including  Saturday. 

1 18.  Anai^yTic  Geometry.  An  introductory  course,  consisting  of  a  careful 
presentation  of  the  basic  methods  of  the  subject,  with  applications 
drawn  from  the  geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle.  The 
course  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  Mathematics  112.  Its 
combination  with  Mathematics  101-102  will  give  an  exact  equivalent 
of  the  five-hour  course,  111-112.  Students  who  have  taken  the  four- 
hour  course,  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  mathematical  studies, 
should  take  this  course.  It  will  also  be  of  value  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  extend  their  mathematical  horizon  beyond  the  elementary 
field.  Prerequisites:  a  course  in  College  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry. 
Two  hours  credit.     Given  in  alternate  years;  not  given  in  1917. 

153.  Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  various  ways 
of  presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The 
theories  of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others  are  discussed 
as  far  as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked 
out  in  the  class.  For  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  Two 
hours  credit.     Sections  at  7:30,  9:30,  and  ir:oo,  including  Saturday. 

155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  through  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are 
discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous 
experiences  being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables 
to  the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting 
school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30  and  8:30  including  Sat- 
urday. 

253.  Upper  Grade  Arithmetic.  Percentage  and  its  applications  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  material  for  this  course.  Percentage  is  taught  to 
show  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  The  functions  of  a 
bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock  compan}^  a  village  bond  issue, 
local  taxes  and  insurance,  are  discussed  to  indicate  a  rational  method 
of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic.  For  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30, 
8:30,  and  9:30. 
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Music 

Aubrey    W.    Maetin,  Director 

loi.  Elementary  Music.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and 
interpretation.  Rhythm,  melody-writing,  and  sight  singing. 
Principles  of  choral  singing.  Choral  music  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and 
style.     One  hour  credit.     8:30. 

200.  PuBi^ic  SCHOOi.  Music.  A  study  of  methods  and  material.  Develop- 
ment of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for  first  six  grades. 
Demonstration  of  principles,  methods,  and  application  of  material, 
and  presentation  of  the  same  by  students  in  actual  school-room  in- 
struction under  supervision  of  instructor.  Rhythm  study,  melody- 
writing,  and  advanced  sight  reading.  Individual  and  class  confer- 
ences. Open  to  music  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  to  grade 
teachers.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Music  loi,  or  its  equivalent. 
One  hour  credit.     11:00. 

223.  Music  Appreciation.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  modern  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  through  the  study  of  the  life  and  works  of 
a  number  of  great  composers,  beginning  with  Bach.  Consideration 
of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  good  music.  The  course  is 
copiously  illustrated.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  required 
for  entrance  to  course.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

144.  Chorai^  Literature,  a  study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  thru  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the 
course  is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  con- 
stitute the  Philharmonic  Club  which  is  limited  to  one  hundred  voices 
and  appears  in  public  performance  on  Model  Institute  Day.  One- 
half  hour  credit.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Note— Students    wishing    individual    lessons    in    singing  or  piano  playing  may 
arrange  for  same  through  the  Director  of  Music. 

Penmanship 

Belle  Wilcox,  Instructor 

Penmanship.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  writing  and  of  methods 
of  instruction,  with  daily  practice  in  writing.  No  credit  is  given 
for  this  course.     Sections  at  7:30,  3:00,  and  4:00. 

Physical  Education 

George  E.  Little,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor 
Celia  G.  Caeeoll,  Instructor 

The  Summer  course  in  Physical  Education  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  or  students  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  play  or  recreation  activ- 
ities during  the  school  year,  and  for  teachers  of  physical  training  in  the 
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elementary  schools.  Realizing  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers  who  can 
also  coach  the  various  athletic  games,  the  University  offers  this  )'ear  a  com- 
plete course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  football,  basketball,  and  track  and 
field  athletics. 

The  courses  in  basketball  and  track  and  field  athletics  are  open  to  both 
men  and  women. 

Students  satisfactorily  carrying  a.t  least  Jiz'e  hours  per  week  will  re- 
ceive 07ie -half  hour  credit. 

1.  EivEMENTARY    Gymnastics — Womkn.     This    course    will    consist    of 

graded  exercises  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  calisthenics  with 
and  without  apparatus,  figure  marching  and  tactics  for  use  in  the 
gymnasium  or  class  room.     2:00  M,,  W.,  F. 

2.  Gymnastic  Dancing.     A  simple  series  of  easy  dancing  steps  arranged 

to  be  given  to  classes  in  single  file,  or  in  columns  of  twos;  many  of 
which  may  also  be  given  as  class  work  in  open  formation. 

Folk  Dancing.  Dances  of  English,  Scotch,  German  and  French 
origin  and  various  national  characteristic  dances. 

Aesthetic  Dancing.  A  series  of  rhythmic  exercises  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  legs  are  made  to  act  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  body.     3:00  M.,  W.,  F. 

3.  FooTBAivL.     The  course  will  consist  of  the  theory  and  practice  of    foot- 

ball in  all  its  branches,  such  as  equipment,  training,  fundamentals, 
passing,  falling  on  the  ball,  tackling,  punting,  boxing  tackles, 
charging,  etc.  The  offense  and  defense,  the  analysis  of  team  play 
is  also  included.     1:00,  4:00,  5:00  M. 

4.  BaskETbal,!,.     a    thoro   course    in    theory  and  practice  of  both  styles 

of  play  will  be  given.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  development 
of  material  for  men's  and  boys'  teams,  and  if  time  permits  the  line 
or  girls'  game  will  be  explained.     1:00,  4:00,  5:00  W. 

5.  Track  and  FiEIvD  Athletics.     These  sports  are  included  in    the  ath- 

letic programs  of  all  schools  and  colleges  and  every  teacher  should 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  best  and  safest  methods  of 
preparing  pupils  of  both  sexes  for  them,  and  be  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  .some  of  the  fine  points  in  each  of  the  many  events 
included  under  this  head.  All  of  the  standard  athletic  events  will 
be  included  in  the  course.      1:00,  4:00,  5:00  W.   . 

6.  Pi,AYS  AND  Games.     A  practical  course  in  plays   and   games   selected 

and  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  school  room  and  the 
playground.     3:ooT.,Th.     Two  hours. 

7.  Pageants  and  Festivai^s.     A  series   of  activities   for   use  on   special 

occasions.  On  July  14  a  festival  of  games  and  dances  will  be  given 
on  the  campus.     2:00  Thursday. 

8.  Recreative  Games  and  Gymnastics.     Students  who  desire  to   par- 

ticipate in  recreative  plays  and  games  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
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to  do  so  in  classes  and  periods  to  be  announced  later.  The  many 
athletic  fields  at  Miami  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
participation  in  competitive  games.  When  the  weather  does  not 
permit  outdoor  work,  these  classes  will  be  conducted  in  the  gym- 
nasium, which  is  well  equipped  and  affords  adequate  bathing  facili- 
ties for  both  men  and  women. 

For  Women — Contests  and  tournaments  in  basketball,  volley  ball, 
indoor  and  playground  baseball,  hockey  and  tennis  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

For  Men — Baseball,  track  atid  field  activities,  basketball  and  ten- 
nis schedules  will  be  arranged. 

Students  will  be  arranged  in  groups  or  teams,  and  inter-hall, 
inter-dorm  and  inter-city  contests  will  be  arranged. 

The  office  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  is  in  the 
Gymnasium  Building. 

Public  Speaking 

Arthur  Loren  GAtes,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Robert  Calderwood,  a.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

251.  PUBI.IC  vSCHOOi.  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  three  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  acquiring  an 
easy  and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the 
reading  recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and 
practice  in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
strong,  clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the  selections 
used  in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at 
7:30,  8:30,  and  11:00,  including  Saturday. 

253.  PuBi^ic  ScHOOi.  Reading.  The  first  half  of  Public  Speaking  251. 
One  hour  credit.     Sections  at  7:30  and  11:00,  M.,  W.,  F. 

301 .  Readings  from  Shakespeare.  The  interpretation  of  two  plays  will 
be  studied.  The  work  will  have  a  two-fold  object:  the  development 
of  the  sense  of  dramatic  value  in  plot  and  character;  and  an  increase 
in  the  ability  of  the  student  to  read  Shakespeare  with  power  and 
with  understanding.  Class-room  work  will  be  supplemented  with 
readings  from  allied  or  illuminating  scenes  from  other  plays. 
Lectures  and  outside  reading.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 


School  Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  Ped.  D.,  Professor 
George  E.  Carrothers,  A.  M.,  Professor 

253.  SCHOOiy  Organization.  (For  elementary  teachers.)  This  course 
comprises  a  study  and  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  the  general 
administration  of  schools  in  Ohio — state,  city,  county;  duties  and 
powers  of  central  and  local  education  authorities;  the  aims  of  the 
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school:  organization  to  meet  these  aims  in  village  and  rural  school 
units;  school  control:  attendance,  daily  schedule,  use  of  play -ground; 
cooperation  among  the  schools,  between  school  and  community. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

403.  SCHOOI/  Organization.  (For  secondary  teachers.)  This  course 
comprises  the  consideration  of  the  status  of  the  American  High 
School  constitution,  organization,  function  and  control.  The  special 
topics  for  study  and  discussion  will  be:  the  differentiation  of  secondary 
education  from  and  relation  to  elementary  and  higher  education; 
types  of  high  schools  and  high  school  courses;  the  aims  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  high  school  in  meeting  the  social  and  economic 
need  of  the  youth;  school  co-operative  agencies;  the  direction  and 
control  of  student  activities.  Comparative  study  of  the  European 
secondary  education  will  be  made  thruout  the  course.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     7:30. 


Spanish 


J.  W.  A.  KUHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
James  H.  Young,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

100.  Ei^EMENTARY  Course.  Oral  lessons  based  on  Gouin  Series.  Gram- 
mar studied  inductively.  Reading  of  simple  texts.  Formal  study 
of  grammar.     Composition.     Six  hours  credit. 

Oral  lessons  7:30,  8:30,  11:00. 

Grammar,  composition,  reading  2:00,  3:00. 

223.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  Literatures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists 
of  Spain,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures 
and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations. 
The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given 
entirely  in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Romanic  languages.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     1:00. 

Special  Method 

Anna  Beiswenger,  Pli.  B.,  lustructor 

253.    Reading  for  Grades  1  and  II. 

The  following  problems  in  teaching  Oral  and  Silent  Reading  will 
be  discussed: 

1.  What  shall  be  the  standards  for  choice  of  material?  (a)  Does 
it  appeal  to  the  interests  of  this  period  of  childhood?  (b)  Is  it 
good  literature? 

2.  What  methods  shall  be  selected?  Sentence,  phrase,  word,  let- 
ter, phonic?    What  is  the  function  of  each? 
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3.  How  arouse  desire  to  read?  What  difficulties  arise?  How  drill 
to  overcome  these?  What  devices  or  games  may  be  used  to 
make  the  drill  interesting? 

4.  How  prepare  lesson  plans  to  solve  the  above? 

The  various  systems — Ward,  Aldine,  Story  Hour — will  be  dis- 
cussed. Members  of  this  class  are  asked  to  bring  copies  of  the 
Readers  used  in  their  school.  One  hour  credit.  Sections  at  7 :30, 
8:30,  9:30,  and  11:00. 

255.  Reading  for  Grades  III  and   IV.     Kinds   of   reading— Oral   and 

Silent.  Function  of  each.  Why  stress  silent  reading?  How  secure 
motivation?  How  secure  organization  of  thought  thru  the  setting 
up  of  problems  vital  to  children? 

How  secure  a  real  audience  for  the  oral  reader? 

How  overcome  mechanical  difficulties  by  means  of  drill? 

Lesson  plans  will  be  prepared.  Members  of  this  class  are  asked 
to  bring  the  Readers  used  in  their  schools.  One  hour  credit.  Sec- 
tions at  7:30,  9:30,  and  11:00. 

256.  Language  for  Grades  I  and  II. 

1.  How  bring  about  such  freedom  of  speech,  accuracy  in  choice  of 
forms,  sense  of  appreciation  and  organization  of  thought  as  the 
ability  of  children  of  this  age  will  permit? 

2.  What  shall  be  the  choice  of  material  to  bring  about  these  aims? 

(a)  What  topics  of  conversation  are  interesting  to  the  children? 

(b)  What  stories,  poems,  rhymes,  riddles,  games,  pictures  shall 
be  chosen? 

3.  How  shall  these  be  used  to  lead  children  to  desire  to  express 
their  thought  in  order  to  get  adequate  response  from  others? 
How  create  an  audience  situation?  What  is  the  function  of  tell- 
ing, reproduction,  developing,  dramatization? 

4.  How  form  accurate  habits  of  expression,  i.  e.,  how  drill?  How 
make  the  drill  interesting  by  means  of  play,  activity,  etc.? 

5.  How  much  written  work?  Why?  How  to  overcome  difficulties 
of  written  work,  penmanship,  spelling,  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion?    One  hour  credit.     Sections  at  7:30,  8:30,  9:30,  and  11:00. 

258.  Language  for  Grades  III  and  IV.  The  aims  of  language  lessons 
are:  (a)  to  train  the  children  to  give  free,  accurate  expression  to 
their  ideas  in  as  well-organized  form  as  possible;  (b)  to  cultivate 
their  appreciation  of  beautiful  literature  through  hearing  and  repro- 
ducing such  forms  of  prose  and  poetry  as  furnish  high  ideals. 

Lists  of  stories,  poems,  games,  topics  of  conversations  will  be  com- 
piled. Plans  to  arouse  initiative  and  cooperation  in  the  reproduction 
of  this  material  will  be  prepared.  The  problem  of  organization 
will  be  especially  stressed,  beginning  with  the  paragraph  as  a  unit, 
as  found  in  the  simple  one  or  two  paragraph  fable. 

The  technique  of  form,  penmanship,  spelling,  capitalization,  punc- 
tuation, paragraphing,  etc.,  will  be  taken  up  as  the  need  demands. 
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How  to  create  the  need,  how  to  satisfy  the  need  of  drill  in  these 
lines  will  be  discussed.  One  hour  credit.  Sections  at  7:30,  8:30, 
and  9:30. 

Composition,  Grammar,  and  Spei^IvING.    See  Engi^ish  251.     Sec- 
tions at  8:30  and  11:00. 

Conferences   and    Round   Tables   will   be  held  in  all  courses  in 
Language  and  Reading. 


William  McGuffey  Schools 

John  Walter  Heckeet,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Marjorib  Vance,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Frances  Ragi-and,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Mary  Doreell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Helen  Brouse,  Critic  Teacher 

High  Schooi^.     Such  subjects  as  may  be  demanded  by  a  sufficiently 

large  number  of  pupils. 
EIvEmenTary  Schools.     All  the  grades  will  be  open. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Session 

The  registration  fee  for  the  second  session  is  $3.00.     For  additional 
items  of  expense,  see  pp.  3-4. 


Agriculture 

John  V.  Ankeney,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

103.  EivEMENTARY  AGRICUI.TURE.  Studies  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  farm 
crops.  Corn  judging.  Methods  of  teaching.  This  course  and 
Agriculture  105  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State 
law  for  teaching  Elementary  Agriculture  and  also  the  requirement 
in  this  subject  for  State  Normal  Diploma.  Text:  Davis's  School  and 
Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture .  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.  Recitations,  9:30  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory,  1:00  to  4:00 
T.,  Th. 

105.  BivEMENTARY  AGRICUI.TURE.  (a)  Care  and  protection  of  plants 
with  special  reference  to  their  protection  from  weeds,  insects,  and 
plant  diseases.  Common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agriculture. 
Methods  of  teaching,  (b)  Feeding  farm  animals — rations.  Milk 
testing  and  milk  records.  Text:  Davis's  School  and  Home  Exercises 
in  Elementary  Agriculture.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Lec- 
tures, 8:30,  T.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory,  1:00  to  4:00  M.,  W. 

Education 

Willi A.M  E.  Sealock,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Benjamin  H.  Scudder,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Walter  S.  Guiler,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

153.  PSYCHOI^OGY.  A  study  of  the  states  of  consciousness  from  the  view- 
point of  education.  Those  phases  of  vital  interest  to  the  teacher 
will  be  considered,  such  as  instinct,  habit,  emotion,  memory  imagi- 
nation, association,  and  the  thought  process.  Text:  Colvin  and 
Bagley,  Hum,an  Behavior.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sec- 
tions at  7:30  and  10:30. 

26 
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155.  ChiIvD  Psychoi^ogy.     This  course  will  consider  the  child's  instinct  in 

relation  to  education,  the  development  of  intellect,  of  moral  nature, 
the  question  of  motor  control,  heredity  and  environment,  individual 
differences  and  abnormalities.  Text:  Kirkpatrick,  The  Individual 
in  the  Making.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education 
153.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  8:30  and  10:30. 

156.  PrincipIvES  of  Teaching.     A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  appreciation;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153  and 
155-     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

158.  Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  problems  of  class  recitation. 
The  value  of  aims,  the  various  types  of  lessons,  proper  devices,  drills, 
and  teaching  children  how  to  study  will  be  discussed.  The  prepa- 
ration of  lesson  plans  will  form  a  part  of  the  work.  Text:  Strayer's 
A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.  Open  to  all  students  who 
have  completed  Education  153,  155  and  156.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     9:30. 

255.  History  of  Education.  Modern.  A  continuation  of  Education 
253,  It  begins  with  the  Naturalistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  follows  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
practice  to  the  present.  Elementary  education  receives  especial 
emphasis.  Prerequisite,  Education  253.  Text:  Graves's  A  Stu- 
dent's History  of  Education.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     10:30. 

272.  Educational  SocioIvOGY.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth 
the  social  influences  of  the  school  in  developing  the  child's  effi- 
ciency as  a  member  of  society:  (a)  of  those  within  the  school  room, 
play  ground,  school  garden,  etc.;  (b)  of  those  obtained  through  the 
cooperation  of  home  and  school,  i.  e.  mothers'  and  parents'  meet- 
ings, educational  associations,  etc.  Two  hours  credit.  7:30,  includ- 
ing Saturday. 

305.  Principles  of  Teaching.  (Secondary  Schools).  A  continuation 
of  Education  303.  The  acquisition  of  concepts  and  the  development 
of  systems  of  knowledge;  the  function  of  the  various  branches  of 
study  in  the  high  school  curriculum;  a  survey  of  the  modes  of  learn- 
ing in  each;  the  planning  of  lessons  in  the  several  high  school  sub- 
jects; the  drill  lesson;  inductive  lesson;  deductive  lesson;  lesson  for 
appreciation;  study  lesson;  teaching  children  how  to  study;  measur- 
ing the  results  of  teaching.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 
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English 


Earl  Claeendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
,  Instructor. 

I02.  Freshman  Bngi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's  work 
in  English  loo  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  English  loi.  Practice  in  writing,  chiefly  description  and 
narration.  A  brief  consideration  of  versification  and  of  the  forms  of 
composition  in  literature.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  English  loiorits  equiva- 
lent.    Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit.     8:30  and  2:00. 

326.  American  IvITERATure.  The  fiction  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne.  Texts: 
Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque;  Twice  Told  Tales;  The 
Scarlet  Letter.  The  Literary  Origins  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne;  The 
Influence  of  Poe;  The  Elements  and  Methods  of  Prose  Fiction;  The 
Structure  of  the  Short  Story.  Prerequisite,  English  100.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     10:30. 

153.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Literature  for 
children.  Story  telling:  Greek  and  Norse  myths.  Miscellaneous 
history  and  folk  stories.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

155.  Composition  and  Literature.     Theme  writing.     Story  telling:  The 

Arthurian  and  Robin  Hood  cycles.     Dramatization  for  the  primary 
grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

156.  Composition  and  Literature.     Theme  writing.     Short  stories  from 

modern  literature.     Text-book  on  the  technique  of  the  short  story. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     10:30. 


History 


John  Ewixg  Bradford,  A.  M..  Associate  Professor 
,  Instructor 

153.  American  History.  1492- 1750.  Early  American  Colonies  from  the 
period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  France  and  England.  European  background,  motives 
of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental  institutions 
will  be  studied.     Two  hours  credit.     8:30,  including  Saturday. 

155.  American  History.  1750-1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revo- 
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lution,  the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization  of 
the  federal  Government.  Two  hours  credit.  10:30,  inchiding  Satur- 
day. 

253.  American  Powticai,  History.  1800-1850.  The  development  of 
political  parties,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
and  the  slavery  controversy  will  be  treated  in  detail.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  7:30. 

321.  History  of  the  Ohio  Vai.i.ey.     From  earliest  period    until    1820, 

This  study  is  correlated  in  the  contemporary  American  History. 
Three  hours  credit.     9:30-11:30. 

322.  History  of  the  Ohio  Vai^IvEy.     1820-1900.     A  consideration  of  the 

later  period  of  American  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  lycctures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussion.  Three 
hours  credit.     3:00-5:00. 


•  Mathematics 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  the  various  ways 
of  presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The 
theories  of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others  are  dis- 
cussed as  far  as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure 
worked  out  in  the  class.  For  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 
Two  hours  credit.     Recitations  at  7:30,  including  Saturday. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  aud  decimal  fractions  are  taken  through  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are 
discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous  ex 
periences  being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables, 
to  the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting 
school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.     Two  hours  credit.     Recitations  at  8:30,  including  Saturday. 

Upper  Grade  Arithmetic.  Percentage  and  its  applications  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this  course.  Percentage  is 
taught  to  show  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  The 
functions  of  a  bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  a  village 
bond  issue,  local  taxes  and  insurance,  are  discussed  to  indicate  a 
rational  method  of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic.  For  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recita- 
tions at  9:30. 
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Zoology  and  Geology 

William  H.    Shideler,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant  Professor 


Zoology 

253.  Sanitation  and  Heai,th.  Physiology  of  nutrition,  with  especial 
reference  to  foods  and  dietetics.  This  course  is  equivalent  to  one- 
half  of  the  requirement  in  this  subject  for  the  State  Normal  Diploma. 
The  second  half  of  the  requirement  in  this  subject  will  be  offered  in 
1918.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations,  7:30  M.,  W., 
Th.,  F.;  laboratory,  1:00  to  4:00  T, 


Geology 

Physiography.  Atmospheric  phenomena  and  the  work  of  the  at- 
mosphere, running  water,  ground  water,  snow  and  ice,  and  waves 
and  tides  are  the  main  subjects  considered.  Five  lectures,  collateral 
reading,  and  three  periods  of  laboratory  or  field  work  each  week. 
Three  hours  credit.  Recitations,  8:30;  laboratory  1-4  M.,  W.,  F. 
The  first  half  of  this  course  is  offered  in  1917,  and  is  intended  to 
alternate  with  the  second  half  to  be  offered  in  1918, 
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OXFORD,    OHIO 


General  Information 

Session  of  1918 

The  sixteenth  annual  summer  session  of  Miami  University  is  divided 
into  three  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  The  first  term  begins  Monday,  April 
29,  and  ends  Friday.  June  7.  The  second  term  begins  Monday,  June  10, 
and  ends  Friday,  July  19.  The  third  term  begins  Monday,  July  22,  and 
ends  Friday,  August  30. 

Purposes 

The  courses  of  the  session  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

(i)  Teachers  in  the  elementary  school  who  desire  to  secure  permanent 
professional  recognition  thru  a  diploma  from  the  Teachers  College  of 
Miami  University,  and  the  State  provisional  certificate. 

(2)  Graduates  of  County  and  City  Training  Schools  who  desire  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  unconditioned  entrance  upon  the  sophomore  work  of 
the  two-year  course  of  the  Teachers  College. 

(3)  Teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  qualify  under  the  State  professional 
requirement  for  entrance  to  county  and  city  examinations. 

(4)  Teachers  in  high  school  who  desire  special  method  of  teaching  high 
school  subjects. 

(5)  Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  high  school,  or  in  special 
subjects. 

(6)  Students  who  wish  to  carry  work  for  college  credits  upon  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Location 

Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  and  Western  Railroad  (formerly  the  C.  H.  and  D.)  fourteen 
miles  from  Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Railroad  connections 
are  made  at  Hamilton  with  the  Toledo  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Cincinnati  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  Electric,  and  the 
Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Traction;  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Big 
Four,  Cincinnati  Northern,  Erie,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Queen 
and  Crescent,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Norfolk  and  Western,  Cincinnati, 
Lebanon  and  Northern,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Interurban  Railway  and 
Terminal,  Cincinnati,  Georgetown,  and  Portsmouth,  Cincinnati,  Milford 
and  Loveland  Traction,  Ohio  Electric,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and 
Eastern  Traction. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village  of  Oxford. 
The  main  campus,  on  which  all  of  the  University  buildings  are  placed, 
comprises  sixty-five  acres,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  thickly  wooded. 
North  of  the  lower  campus  are  the  athletic  grounds,  forestry  plot,  and 
woods. 

The  buildings,  twelve  in  all,  are  fitted  with  modern  improvements, 
and  each  is  well  adapted  to  its  particular  use. 

Admission 

The  courses  are  organized  upon  the  basis  of  high  school  graduation 
for  admission;  but  those  who  have  had  teaching  experience  will  also  be 
admitted.     Teachers  who  desire  to  plan  for  completion  of  courses  leading 
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to  the  State  Normal  School  Diploma,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  and  State  Provisional  Certificate,  are  advised  to  register  in 
advance.  Such  students  should  apply  to  Miami  University  Summer  Ses- 
sion, Oxford,  Ohio,  for  registration  blanks.  When  a  blank  is  returned 
properly  filled  out,  the  student's  needs  will  be  carefully  considered  and 
his  course  arranged  by  correspondence. 

Professional  Requirements  for  County  Certificate 

In  order  that  the  professional  requirements  for  certification  as  indi- 
cated in  sections  7822  and  7823  of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio  may  be  kept  in 
mind  the  main  provisions  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

Section  7822  provides  that  applicants  for  one-year  or  three-year  ele- 
mentary certificates  shall  possess  an  amount  of  professional  training  consist- 
ing of  classroom  instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  not  less  than  eighteen  weeks  after  January  i,  19 18;  not  less  than 
twenty-four  weeks  after  January  i,  1919;  not  less  than  thirty  weeks  after 
January  i,  1920;  not  less  than  one  year  after  January  i,  1921. 

Section  7823  requires  of  applicants  for  one-year  or  three-year  high 
school  or  special  certificates  not  less  than  twenty-four  weeks  after  January 
I,  1918;  not  less  than  thirty  weeks  after  January  i,  1919;  not  less  than  one 
year  after  January  i,  1920. 

Amount  of  Work 

In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be  found  the  number  of  credit 
hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Students  desiring  credit 
on  High  School  subjects  by  examination  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
such  examination.  No  student  will  be  registered  for  more  than  six  credit 
hours. 

Credits 

Most  of  the  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  or  the  State  Normal  College  diploma. 
It  requires  124  credit  hours  for  a  degree  and  64  credit  hours  for  the  State 
Normal  College  diploma. 

To  meet  certificate  requirements  a  student  should  do  work  equivalent 
to  five  credit-hours,  at  least  one-half  of  which  must  be  professional.  Courses 
affording  professional  credit,  together  with  the  amount  of  credit  of  each, 
are  indicated  in  the  schedules  of  courses. 

Fees 

There  are  NO  CHARGES  for  TUITION.  Only  deposits  to  cover  cost 
of  supplies  used  in  the  laboratories  of  botany,  chemistry,  home  economics, 
and  industrial  arts  are  required.  The  deposits  in  these  courses  are  as  fol- 
lows: Botany,  $2.50;  Chemistry,  $5.00;  Home  Economics,  $2.00;  Industrial 
Arts,  I3.00.  All  laboratory  supplies  are  sold  to  the  students  at  the  cost  to 
the  University.  Any  unused  part  of  the  student's  deposit  will  be  returned. 
A  lecture  course  fee  of  $1.00  is  voluntary  but  is  urged  upon  all  students 
of  the  summer  term. 

Living  Expenses 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  halls,  and  cottages  under  University  control 
will  be  provided  for  each  six  weeks  term  for  I9.00;  board  for  $18.00.  Both 
room  rent  and  board  are  payable  in  advance.  All  persons  desiring  to  have 
rooms  reserved  should  enclose  $1.00  with  application  and  address  the  same 
to  Miami  University  Summer  Session,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Rooms  so  reserved 
will  be  held  only  until  3  p  m.  of  the  day  of  registration  unless  the  Summer 
Session  is  definitely  notified  of  plans  for  later  arrival  or  unless  the  full 
amount  of  room  rent  ($9.00)  has  been  paid  in  advance.     The  deposit  for 
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reservation  of  room  will  be  credited  when  the  student  registers  or  refunded 
if  student  does  not  register.  This  refund  will  be  made  only  provided  re- 
quest is  made  at  least  5  days  before  registration. 

In  the  women's  halls  and  cottages  the  rooms  are  furnished,  with  the 
exception  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  towels.  In  the  men's  dormitories 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  furnished  at  an  additional  charge  of  50^  for  a 
six  weeks  term. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  dormitories  are  oc- 
cupied by  students  of  the  regular  college  session  until  June  6,  these  rooms 
will  not  be  available  for  students  of  the  first  term  of  the  summer  session, 
April  29  to  June  7,  but  rooms  in  cottages  and  in  homes  of  private  families 
may  be  secured  on  application. 

We  have  many  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  students 
should  bring  with  them  when  entering,  In  answering  this,  we  advise  that 
in  order  to  pay  board  and  room  rent,  both  of  which  are  payable  in  ad- 
vance, and  such  deposit  as  may  be  needed  to  cover  laboratory  supplies,  and 
in  order  to  purchase  text  books,  the  student  should  be  able  to  make  initial 
payments  of  approximately  $40  00,  which  covers  the  entire  necessary 
expenses  of  the  lerm  outside  of  incidental  and  personal  expenses.  This 
would  be  distributed  about  as  follows: 

Room  rent $  9  00 

Board    18  00 

Deposit  . .    $2  50  to      5  00 

Text  books  (estimated) 10  00 

I39  50  to  I42  00 
The  Philharmonic  Club 

This  is  a  musical  society  composed  of  men  and  women  of  the  Summer 
Session.  It  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  music  teachers  to  gain  exper- 
ience in  organizing  and  in  conducting  choral  societies  and  glee  clubs,  and 
for  all  teachers  interested  in  voice  and  choral  work  to  secure  training  for 
singing  in  church  choirs  and  other  musical  organizations. 

This  club  furnishes  music  for  the  Educational  Conference  Day  and  for 
other  public  exercises  of  the  Summer  Session,  It  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Music  Department. 

The  William  McGuffey  Schools 

These  constitute  the  Demonstration  Schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers during  the  college  year,  and  consist  of  Kindergarten,  Elf  nientary,  and 
Secondary  School.  No  students  of  the  college  are  permitted  to  pursue 
work  in  the  Secondary  School. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  1918,  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high 
school  will  be  in  session.  Those  classes  will  be  formed  in  the  high  school 
for  which  sufficient  demand  is  made  in  advance. 

The  Employment  Bureau 

The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  its  stu- 
dents to  teaching  or  to  other  positions.  This  service  is  rendered  without 
charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already 
located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  large  number  of 
summer  students  are  served  in  this  way  every  year. 

Special  Features 

Each  year  a  course  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments  is  pro- 
vided for  the  students  of  the  summer  session.     Course  ticket,  one  dollar. 
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Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  the  special  course  in  Modern 
English  and  French  History  offered  by  Professor  David  C.  Shilling  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation. 
See  History  343. 

Plays  and  Games 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  other  opportunities  are  given  for  learning  games  and 
for  participation  in  them  on  the  campus. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Representatives  of  these  organizations  will  be  present  thruout  the 
session  and  will  cooperate  with  students  in  their  social  and  religious 
interests.  Vesper  services  are  held  regularly  on  Sunday  evenings  on  the 
campus. 

Educational  Conference  Day 

July  12  is  set  apart  for  a  general  conference  on  educational  matters  of 
special  interest  to  all  teachers.  An  invitation  to  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents and  district  supervisors  is  cordially  extended.  On  this  day  the 
Committee  on  Appointments  and  Employment  will  assist  superintendents 
in  filling  any  vacancies  which  may  exist  in  their  schools. 

Outside  Activities 

The   scope  of  outside  activities  of  the  summer  session  may  be  seen  in 

the  following  reprint  of  the  schedule  for  one  week  of  1917: 

vSunday,  July  8,  6:30  p.  m. — Vesper  service  on  campus,  vesper  choir,  solo 
number.     Rev.  Wm.  J.  Frazer,  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Monday,  July  9,  6:30  p.  m. — Philharmonic  Club  Rehearsal. 

Tuesday,  July  10,  6:30  p.  m. — Story  hour  on  campus. 

Wednesday,  July  11,  4:00  p.  m. — Group  games  on  campus.  6:30  p.  m. — 
Philharmonic  Club  Rehearsal. 

Thursday,  July  12,  6:45  p.  m. — Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting.  Miss  Anderson,  stu- 
dent secretary,  speaker. 

Friday,  July  13. — Conference  Day,  a  day  devoted  to  educational  measure- 
ments of  special  interest  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 
4:00-5:30  p  m. — Demonstration  of  group  games,  on  campus.  6:30  p.  m — 
Philharmonic  Club  Rehearsal. 

Saturday,  July  14,  3:30  p.  m. — Group  games  on  campus.  8:00  p.  m. — 
Concert  by  Philharmonic  Club  and  assisting  artists,  Auditorium — Sum- 
mer term  lyyceum  Course. 

War  Work 

Provision  will  be  made  for  special  instruction  in  various  activities  made 
important  by  war  conditions.  Agriculture  105  and  Home  Economics  105 
will  deal  with  the  production,  preservation  and  economical  use  of  food; 
Home  Economics  103,  with  war  relief  material  such  as  garments  desired  by 
the  Red  Cross.  These  are  credit  courses.  Other  work  such  as  preserva- 
tion of  food  by  canning  and  drying  will  be  demonstrated.  Acourse  in 
wireless  telegraphy  will  be  organized  if  there  is  a  sufficient  demand. 

Military  Drill 

Opportunity  will  be  given  for  military  drill  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  are  interested  to  form  a  company. 


Educational  Staff 


Raymond  Moi^IvYNEaux  Hughks,  M.  S.,  President 

Edgar  Ewtng  Brandon,  Univ.  D.,  Vice  President  and  Professor  of  Ro- 
manic Languages 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  LI/.  D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 
and  Professor  of  School  Administration 

EWZABETH  HamiIvTon,  A.  B.,  Dean  of  Women 

Benjamin  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 

Thomas  LyTi^e  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Joseph  A.  Cui.i<ER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

Chari^es  Hart  Handschin,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  and  Education 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 

Fred  Campbei.1,  WhiTCOMB,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 

Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

Samuei.  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Librarian 

John  Walter  HeckerT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 
the  William  McGufifey  Schools 

CiyARENCE  Edwin  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 

AI.FRED  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 

Edwin  S.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

WiLWAM  H.  W11.EY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 

George  E.  CarroThers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 

David  C.  Shii,i,ing,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History 

Benjamin  H.  ScuddER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 

John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History 

Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Juwus  W.  KUHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 

Wai<TER  S.  GuiIvER.  a.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Aubrey  W.  Martin,  Director  of  Music 

J.  Howard  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

Wii^WAM  Henry  Shidei^ER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
Geology 

Arthur  Wii.i,iam  Craver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

SamueIv   Everett   Urner,  Ph.  D.,  Registrar   and    Assistant   Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Robert  Cai^derwood,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

James  Everett  Egan,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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Eari,  Ci^arendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mary  E.  Fi,EGai„  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 

Martha  Hanna,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Forest  Tobias  Sei.by,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

Gl,ENN  BARTiyETT,  A.  M,,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Adewa  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

John  V.  Ankeney,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture 

CivAUDius  TempIvE  Murchison,  a.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Amy  Swisher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Handwork  and  Design 

Bl^ANCHE  Iv.  McDii^i,,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education 

Cei^ta  G.  CARROiyi^,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

John  O'Leary,  A.  B.  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Anna  Beiswenger,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Sara  Shera  GreER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English 
Syi^via  C.  Fuson,  a.  B.  ,  Instructor  in  Botany 
BEi/iyE  WiivCOX,  Instructor  in  Penmanship 

High  School  Critic  Teacher 

Fannie  J.  Ragi^and,  A.  M.,  Critic  Teacher 
Mary  Dorrei.1.  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 
HEI.EN  Brouse,  Critic  Teacher 
Mii^DRED  DouTHiTT,  Assistant  in  Agriculture 


Courses  of  Instruction 

First  Term 
April  29-June  7 

A'i?^^— Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  classes  meet  five  times  a  week. 

Agriculture 

B.  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

).  KIvEmenTary  Agricui^Turk.  (a)  Food  production  and  conservation 
with  special  reference  to  garden  products  and  their  preservation. 

(b)  Protection  of  plants,  including  study   of  weeds,  insects  and 
plant   diseases.     Common    birds   in  their  relation    to  agriculture. 

(c)  Feeding  farm  animals;  milk  testing  and  milk  records.     Text: 
Davis's  School  and  Home  Exercises  in  Eleinentary  Agriculture . 

This  course  and  Agriculture  103  are  intended  to  meet  the  State  re- 
quirements for  teaching  Elementary  Agriculture,  and  also  the  re- 
quirements for  State  Diploma  for  graduates  of  Teachers  College. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations,  11:00  M.,  W.,  F.;  la- 
boratory 1:00-4:00  W.,  F. 

Botany 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Sylvia  C.  Fuson,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

\.  EivEMECNTARY  BoTANY.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Teachers  College  and  Liberal  Arts  College  students. 
Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work 
each  week.  Botany  103  and  106  make  a  complete  course  in  botany. 
Botany  106  will  be  given  in  the  second  summer  term  of  1918  and 
in  the  first  summer  term  of  1919.  These  courses  may  be  used  for 
college  credit  or  for  satisfying  entrance  conditions  in  science.  Two 
and  one-half  hours  each.  Recitations,  9:30  including  Saturday;  lab- 
oratory 1-4  M.,  T. 

:.  Applied  Bac'TERIOI.ogy.  Lectures  on  elementary  phases  of  the 
science.  Laboratory  study  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  water,  and  milk. 
Bacteriological  analyses  of  air  under  various  conditions,  of  water 
from  several  sources,  and  of  milk  from  different  dairies.  Those 
who  wish  may  get  six  hours  credit  in  bacteriology  by  taking  Botany 
252  in  the  second  summer  term  of  1918  or  in  the  first  summer  term  of 
1919.  Three  hours  credit.  Recitations,  8:30  including  Saturday; 
laboratory  1-4,  W.,  Th.,  F. 
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Economics 

E.  S.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

20I.  PRINCIPI.ES  OF  Economics.  This  course  is  a  modification  of  Econo- 
mics 200  given  during  the  regular  college  year.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  underlying  the  consumption  and 
conservation  of  wealth;  the  production  of  wealth;  the  price  of  goods 
in  the  market;  the  division  of  income  into  wages,  interest,  rent, 
profits,  etc.  Such  incidental  problems  as  trade,  the  tariff,  and 
socialism  are  fully  discussed.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  2:00. 

401.  PersonaIv  and  H0USEH01.D  Finance.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  personal  funds. 
It  includes  a  study  of  personal  and  household  accounting,  how  to 
buy,  how  to  invest  one's  savings,  etc.  The  subject  of  investment 
includes  investment  in  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  etc. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     3:00. 


Education 

George  E.  Carrothebs,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Benjamin  H.  Scudder,  A.  M,,  Professor 

153.  PSYCHOI^OGY.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  consciousness 
to  conduct.  Text:  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Human  Behavior.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  7:30  and  8:30. 

155.  CHII.D  PSYCHOi^OGY.     A  study  of  the  periods  of  development  in  the 

life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  educative 
process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of 
motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Text: 
Kirkpatrick's  The  Individual  in  the  Making,  and  references. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.      Sections  at  9:30  and  11:00 

156.  Principi^es  OF  Teaching.     A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  appreciation;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  William 
McGuffey  Schools  and  experimentation  in  a  class  constitute  a  part  of 
the  work  in  this  course.  Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  oj  Teach- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153  and  155. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30. 

158.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.     A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
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necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  applications  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     9:30. 

253.  History  of  Education.  Early  history  before  eighteenth  century. 
The  development  of  present  educational  concepts  is  traced  from 
primitive  beginning,  through  oriental,  ancient  and  mediaeval  ages 
to  time  of  Rousseau  and  the  Naturalists.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     11:00. 

272.  EducaTionai,  S0C101.0GY.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  set  forth 
the  social  influences  of  the  school  in  developingthe  child's  efficiency 
as  a  member  of  society;  (a)  of  those  within  the  school  room,  play 
ground,  school  garden,  etc.;  (b)  of  those  obtained  thru  the  co- 
operation of  home  and  school,  i.  e.  mothers' and  parents'  meetings^ 
educational  associations,  etc.  Two  hours  credit.  7:30,  including 
Saturday. 


English 


Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

ARTHUR  W.  Graver,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Earl  Clarendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Adelia  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

:o3.  Engwsh  Composition.  The  first  part  of  the  freshman  course  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  College,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  may  take 
this  as  a  separate  course  or  who  may  expect  to  continue  the  work  in 
the  second  six  weeks  or  in  the  college  year.  Principles  of  punctua- 
tion and  sentence  structure  are  emphasized,  on  the  basis  of  Woolley's 
Handbook  0/  Composition.  Daily  exercises  and  themes.  One  reci- 
tation daily.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     2:00, 

[53.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Literature  for 
children.  Story  telling:  Greek  and  Norse  myths.  Miscellaneous 
history  and  folk  stories.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     1:00. 

[55.  Composition  AND  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Story  telling:  The 
Arthurian  and  Robin  Hood  Cycles.  Dramatization  for  the  primary 
grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     4:00. 

[56.  Composition  AND  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Short  stories  from 
modern  literature.  Text-book  on  the  technique  of  the  short  story. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     2:00. 
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158.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Reading  of  mod- 
ern dramas.  Study  of  a  compiled  list  of  dramatizations  for  the  up- 
per grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     3:00. 

Note — The  four  courses  in  Corn-position  and  Literature  as  indicated  above  include  • 
the  English  requirements  for  Teachers  College  Diploma. 

203.  Kngi^ish  Literature.  This  course,  together  with  its  continuation, 
course  205,  is  designed  for  those  inexperienced  in  the  study  of  liter- 
ature. Thru  attentive  reading  of  selected  pieces  of  prose  and  verse, 
it  attempts  among  other  things  to  draw  out  answers  to  questions  on 
the  purposes  that  literature  may  serve,  the  relations  it  bears  toother 
fields  of  human  interest  and  activity:  science,  philosophy,  religion, 
history,  etc.,  the  relation  between  literary  form  and  subject-matter, 
prose  and  verse  as  differing  mediums  of  expression.  The  course 
begins  vv-ith  simple  themes  and  literary  forms  and  passes  to  the  more 
complex.  For  the  most  part  this  first  course  is  given  to  prose,  course 
205  to  poetry.  Either  may  be  elected  independently  of  the  other. 
Students  will  be  called  upon  regularly  to  express  themselves  in  writ- 
ing. Not  a  lecture  course.  One  recitation  daily.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     1:00. 

Geography 

J.  Howard  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

153.  ESSENT1AI.S  OF  Geography.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  what 
elementary  school  geograph}'  should  be  in  the  primary  grades  from 
the  point  of  view  of  content  and  method  of  presentation.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  physical  and  industrial 
aspects  of  home  geography;  the  products  of  the  world  brought  to 
us  thru  commercial  intercourse;  excursions;  the  selection  of  material 
of  home  geography,  and  the  choice  and  use  of  collateral  readings. 
Two  hours  credit.     Laboratory  1-4  W.     Recitations  8:30. 

155.  EssENTiAi^s  of  Geography.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course 
153,  and  will  be  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  the  intermediate  grades.  The  geography  of  the  United 
States  will  be  studied  through  a  series  of  types.  Other  American 
countries  will  be  studied  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  geographical 
controls  of  climate,  relief,  and  life  as  seen  in  the  results  of  world 
geography  will  receive  careful  consideration.  Two  hours  credit. 
Laboratory  1-4  T.     Recitations  7:30. 

Government 

Claudius  T.  Mubchison,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

103.  American  Government,  State  and  Locai^.  This  course  will  cover 
the  following  topics:  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  nation;  the  evo- 
lution of  state  constitutions;  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
departments;  state  and  local  taxation  and  finance;  municipal  organ- 
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ization  and  functions;  county  and  township  government;  state  and 
local  political  machinery. 

Beard's  Atnerican  Government  and  Politics  will  be  used  as  a  text, 
supplemented  by  library  readings  and  lectures.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     8:30. 

History 

Clakence  E.  Caetee,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Claudius  T.  Muechison,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

153.  American  History.  1492-1750.  The  early  American  Colonies  from 
the  period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  su- 
premacy between  France  and  England.  European  background, 
motives  of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental  in_ 
stitutions  will  be  studied.  Two  hours  credit.  3:00,  including  Sat- 
urday. 

155.  American  History.  1750- 1800.  Thebeginningof  the  American  Na- 
tion. Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be 
tween  France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Two  hours  credit,  4:00,  including  Sat- 
urday. 

253.  American  PoliTicai,  History.  1800-1850.  The  development  of 
political  parties,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
and  the  slavery  controversy  will  be  treated  in  detail.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     2:00. 

Industrial  Education 

Forest  Tobias  Selby,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Industrial  Arts 

111.  Handwork  IN  Wood.     A  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and 

furniture  are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  uses  of  tools  are  empha- 
sized. By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawings,  and  shop  work,  the 
following  topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of  tools 
and  wood-finishing.  Text:  Noyes'  Handwork  in  Wood.  Three 
hours  credit.     7:30  to  12:00. 

112,  Handwork  in  Wood.     The  second  half  of  the  regular  college  course 

in  elementary  woodworking.  The  shop  work  involves  the  making 
of  a  number  of  articles  using  the  simpler  joints  of  construction.  In 
the  class  hour  besides  considering  the  work  of  the  shop  a  study  is 
made  of  wood  under  such  topics  as:  structure,  forestry,  lumbering, 
milling,  etc.  Text:  Noyes'  Wood  and  Forest.  Three  hours  credit. 
7:30  to  12:00. 
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Mathematics 

Thomas  Lytle  Feenet,  A.  M.,  Professor 

153.  Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  various  ways  of 
presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The  theories 
of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others  are  discussed  as  far 
as  time  permits,  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  is  worked  out 
in  the  class.  For  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  Two  hours 
credit.     4:00,  including  Saturday 

155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures. 
Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations, and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  discussed,  in  both 
cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous  experiences  being  given 
prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables  to  the  building  and  house- 
furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting  school  with  life  is  em- 
phasized. For  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Two  hours  cred- 
it.    3:00,  including  Saturday. 

Music 

Aubrey  W.  Maetin,  Director 

loi.  Elementary  Music.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and 
interpretation.  Rhythm,  melody- writing,  and  sight  singing. 
Principles  of  choral  singing.  Choral  music  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and 
style.     One  hour  credit.     8:30. 

102.  EivEMENTARY  Music.  Continuation  of  loi,  open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  course  loi,  or  its  equivalent.  Courses  loi  and  102  corres- 
pond to  the  first  year's  requirements  in  music  in  Teachers  College. 
One  hour  credit.     3:00. 

Public  Speaking 

Robert  Calderwood,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

251.  PuBi^ic  SCHOOi,  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  three  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  acquiring  an  easy 
and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  reading 
recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and  practice  in 
the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  strong, 
clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the  selections  used 
in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.  Two  hours  credit.  7:30,  including 
Saturday. 

253.  Public  School  Reading.  The  first  half  of  Public  Speaking  251. 
One  hour  credit.     11:00  M.,  W.,  F. 
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Special  Method 

Instructor. 


Reading  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special  aims  in 
the  primary   grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  vSchool  read- 
ers and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  evaluated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading  as 
follows: 

a.  emphasis  on  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  several  reading  methods. 

How  they  may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and  used  to 
greatest  advantage. 
One  hour  credit.  Sections  at  11:00  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.  and  2:00  M.,  T., 
W.,  F. 

Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  The  problem  of  teaching  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master  the  thought  of  selection  as  fully  as  possible; 

b.  how  to  get  children  to  appreciate  the  literature  suited  to 

this  period; 

c.  how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics  of  reading;  use  of 
the  dictionary. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these  grades. 
Reading  with  definite  questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to  find 
meanings  of  words;  supplementing  the  author's  statements; 
quizzing  for  thought,  when  and  how. 

One  hour  credit.     9:30  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F. 

lyANGUAGE  FOR  GRADES  I,    II  and   III. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  leaching: 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  language  course  in  these  grades  designated  to 
provide: 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 
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4.     The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades: 

How  to  provide  growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought 
and  correct  forms  thru  the  reproduction  of  stories,  the  conver- 
sation lesson,  committing  of  memory  gems.  How  to  fix  correct 
forms  thru  plays  and  games,  and  by  other  forms  of  drill  lesson. 

One  hour  credit.     8:30  M.,  W.,  Th.,  F. 

258.     Language  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited: 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to   teach   children   to  think   by   points,    to   organize  their 
ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  course  of 

study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work. 

Children's  need  for   each   as  determined  by  school  exercises. 
How  to  plan   the   written   ccmposition:  choosing  the  subject; 
planning  the  outline;  giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to 
form;  correcting  compositions. 
One  hour  credit.     7:30  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F. 

Speciai^  Method  in  Arithmetic.    See  Mathematics  153  and  155. 

Zoology 

William  H.  >Shidelee,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

253.  Sanitation  and  Heai^Th.  Consideration  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  physiology  that  relate  to  sanitation  and  health,  with  special 
reference  to  nutrition  and  dietetics.  This  course  is  equivalent  to 
one-half  of  the  requirements  for  the  Teachers  College  Diploma.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations  11:00  M.,  W.,  F. ;  laboratory 
1-4  T.,  Th. 

255.  Sanitation  and  Heai^th.  This  part  of  the  course  deals  with  various 
aspects  of  the  subject  as  related  to  school  buildings  and  school 
children.  It  completes  the  requirement  in  Sanitation  and  Health 
for  State  Normal  Diploma.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Reci- 
tations, 11:00  T.,  Th.,  S.;  laboratory,  1:00  to  4:00,  M.,  W. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Term 
June  10-July  19 

Agriculture 

B.  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Mildred  Douthitt,  Assistant 

Ei/KMENTARY  AgricuIvTure.  Studies  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  farm 
crops.  Corn  judging.  Methods  of  teaching.  This  course  and 
Agriculture  105  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State 
law  for  teaching  Klementary  Agriculture  and  also  the  requirement  in 
this  subject  for  the  Teachers  College  Diploma.  Text:  Davis's  School 
and  Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture .  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.  Recitations,  9:30  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory,  1:00  to 
4:00  T.,  Th. 

Ei^EMENTARY  AgricuIvTURE.  (a.)  Food  production  and  conserva- 
tion with  special  reference  to  garden  products  and  their  preservation; 
(b.)  Protection  of  plants,  including  studies  of  weeds,  insects,  and 
plant  diseases.  Common  birds  in  their  relation  to  Agriculture, 
(c.)  Feeding  farm  animals;  milk  testing  and  milk  records.  Text: 
Davis's  School  and  Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Lectures  11:00  T.,  W.,  Th.;  lab- 
oratory 1-4  M.,  W. 

Farm  Management.  A  brief  survey  of  the  principles  of  farm  man- 
agement including  types  of  farming,  planning,  rotations,  soil  man- 
agement, live  stock,  labor,  farm  records,  cost  accounting  and  book- 
keeping. Text:  Boss'  Farm  Management.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     8:30. 


Botany 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Sylvia  C.  Fuson,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

EiyEMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Teachers  College  and  Liberal  Arts  College  students. 
Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work 
each  week.     Botany  103  and  106  make  a  complete  course  in  botany. 
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Kitber  course  may  be  taken  first  or  both  may  be  taken  together. 
These  two  courses  may  be  used  for  college  credit  or  for  satisfying 
entrance  conditions  in  science.  Two  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Re- 
citations, 9:30  including  Saturday;  laboratory,  1-4  M.,  T. 

106.  KivEMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  higher  plants.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Teachers  College  and  Liberal  Arts  College  students. 
The  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  and  the  amount 
of  credit  given  are  the  same  as  in  103.  Recitations,  11:00  includ- 
ing Saturday;  laboratory  1-4  Th.,  F. 

251.  Applied    Bacterioi^ogy.     Lectures    on    elementary   phases  of  the 

science.  Laboratory  study  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  water,  and  milk. 
Bacteriological  analyses  of  air  under  various  conditions,  of  water 
from  several  sources,  and  of  milk  from  different  dairies.  Three  hours 
credit.  Recitations,  8:30;  laboratory,  1-4  W.,  Th.,  F.  The  course 
will  be  given  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

252.  Appi^ied  BacterioIvOGY.     Lectures  on  the  elements  of  the  science, 

on  diseases  produced  by  bacteria,  and  on  bread-making  and  the 
preservation  of  foods.  Laboratory  studies  of  bacteria  which  produce 
diseases,  and  of  bacteria,  molds  and  mildews  found  in  and  on  various 
articles  of  food  in  the  home  and  elsewhere.  Work  on  yeast  plants 
in  relation  to  bread-making.  Three  hours  credit.  Those  who  wish 
six  hours  credit  in  bacteriology  may  take  course  251  in  the  first  sum- 
mer term  of  1918,  or  in  the  second  summer  term  of  1919.  Hours  to 
be  arranged. 

301.  Taxonomy.  An  elective  course,  in  which  the  student  may  gain  a 
knowledge  of  some  portion  of  our  flora,  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure of  systematic  botany.  Students  who  develop  suflBcient  inde- 
pendence may  continue  the  work  after  the  first  term.  Other  work 
in  botany  must  precede  or  accompany  this  course.  Hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Credit  given  according  to  results. 


Chemistry 


., Assistant  Professor 
,  Assistant 


loi.  Generai,  Chemistry.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  chemistry. 
A  beginning  course  dealing  with  the  methods  and  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry.  May  be  used  as  the  prerequisite  for  the  course 
in  Elementary  Household  Chemistry,  Course  152.  Six  hours  reci- 
tation and  five  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Four  hours  credit. 
7:30  including  Saturday  and  1-4. 

251.  E1.EMENTARY  H0USEH01.D  Chemistry.  Organic.  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  organic  chemistry,  as  illustrated  by  alcohols,  esters, 
acids,  sugars,  starches,  proteins,  etc.  The  relations  of  these  sub- 
stances to  our  daily  life  is  discussed.     This  course  is  primarily  for 
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two-year  students  in  home  economics  but  is  open  to  all  women. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  152.  Six  hours  recitation  and  three  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods.  Three  hours  credit.  11:00,  1-4  M., 
T.,  W. 

Economics 

Edwin  S.  Tobd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Samuel  Jacob  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 

102.  Economic  History  of  thk  United  States.  A  course  comple- 
mentary to  Economics  loi.  Economic  History  of  England.  Course 
102  is  a  study  of  the  economic  forces  determining  the  colonization 
and  development  of  the  American  Nation,  the  growth  of  the  major 
industries  and  the  complex  problems  thus  created:  economic  phases 
of  the  Revolution,  of  slavery,  the  tariff,  the  silver  question,  the 
public  lands,  etc.    Three  hours  credit.    Recitations  at  9:30  and  11  :oo. 

113.  MuNiciPAi,  Economics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show 
how  the  study  of  the  principles  of  economics  and  finance  is 
related  to  the  study  of  municipal  civics.  The  course  opens  with  a 
study  of  American  city  and  town  government,  followed  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  social,  economic  and  financial  functions  of  a  modern 
municipality.  The  course  also  includes  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  teaching  municipal  civics  in  the  high  school  and  the  grades. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit,     i  :oo. 

201.  Principi.es  of  Economics.  This  course  is  a  modification  of  Eco- 
nomics 200  given  during  the  regular  college  year.  The  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  principles  and  laws  underlying  the  consump- 
tion and  conservation  of  wealth;  the  production  of  wealth;  the  price 
of  goods  in  the  market;  the  division  of  income  into  wages,  interest, 
rent,  profits,  etc.  Such  incidental  problems  as  trade,  the  tariff,  and 
socialism  are  fully  discussed.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

332.  PuBi^ic  Finance  and  Taxation.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  afford 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  taxation. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  present  war  taxation  but  par- 
ticular stress  will  be  laid  on  the  taxation  system  in  Ohio,  and  on 
the  taxation  problems  as  they  affect  the  municipalities  and  school 
districts  of  Ohio.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30. 

401 .  Personai,  and  Househoi^d  Finance.  This  course  is  designed  to 
meet  the  need  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  personal 
funds.  It  includes  a  study  of  personal  and  household  accounting, 
how  to  buy,  how  to  invest  one's  savings,  etc.  The  subject  of  invest- 
ment includes  investment  in  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance, 
etc.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 
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Education 

John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

George  K.  Carrothers,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Benjamin  H.  Scudder,  A.  M.,  Professor 

William  H.  Wiley.  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Glenn  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Blanche  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

153.  PSYCHOivOGY.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  consciousness 
to  conduct.  Text:  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Hiiman  Behavior.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at    7:30,   8:30,    9:30  and  11:00. 

155.  CHII.D  PsYCHOivOGY.     A  study  of  the  periods  of  development  in  the 

life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  educative 
process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of 
motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Text: 
Kirkpatrick's  The  Individual  in  the  Makings  and  references. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  8:30,  9:30  and  11:00. 

156.  PrincipIvKS  of  Teaching.     A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  apperception;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  William 
McGuffey  Schools  and  experimentation  in  a  class  constitute  a  part  of 
the  work  in  this  course.  Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153  and  155. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  7:30  and  8:30. 

158.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  applications  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Sections  at  9:30  and  11:00. 

178.  Probi^ems  in  Rurai.  Schooi.  Method.  The  organization  of  the 
school.  Enrollment;  organizationof  classes;  making  the  daily  sched- 
ule. Getting  children  to  work  and  keeping  them  at  work.  The 
proper  use  of  the  study  periods  for  the  various  grades.  Principles 
controlling  the  teaching  of  lessons  in  the  several  branches.  Various 
lesson  types  applied  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  history,  geography, 
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etc.  Modifications  of  lesson  types  to  meet  the  time  limits  of  the 
daily  schedule.  A  course  for  beginners  in  teaching  intended  for 
those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  school.  This  course  should  be 
accompanied,  or  followed,  by  Special  Method  253,  or  Mathematics 
153.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

253.  History  of  Education.  Early  history  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  development  of  present  educational  concepts  is  traced 
from  primitive  beginning,  thru  oriental,  ancient  and  medi£eval  ages 
to  time  of  Rousseau  and  the  Naturalists.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     8:30. 

255.  History  OF  Education.  Modern.  A  continuation  of  Education  253. 
It  begins  with  the  Naturalistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  follows  the  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  to 
the  present.  Elementary  education  receives  special  emphasis. 
Prerequisite,  Education  253.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

272.  Education Ai.  S0C101.0GY.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  set  forth 
the  social  influences  of  the  school  in  developing  the  child's  efficien- 
cy as  a  member  of  society;  (a)  of  those  within  the  school  room,  play 
ground,  school  garden,  etc.;  (b)  of  those  obtained  thru  the  co-oper- 
ation of  home  and  school,  i.  e.  mothers'  and  parents'  meetings,  ed- 
ucational associations,  etc.  Two  hours  credit.  Ji:oo,  including 
Saturday. 

303.  Principi<ES  of  Teaching.  (Secondary  Schools.)  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  with  special  application  to  high  school 
branches.  The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  the  function 
of  the  high  school;  standards  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject  matter:  (a)  for  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  (b)  within  the 
several  courses;  the  theory  of  interest;  law  of  self-activity;  individ- 
ual differences;  age  in  relation  to  the  learning  process;  law  of  habit 
formation  applied  to  (a)  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  (b)  the 
teaching  of  English,  (c)  the  acquisition  of  skill.  The  second  half 
of  this  course  will  be  offered  in  the  third  term  of  the  summer  ses- 
sion.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

313.  Super visoN  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  the  class  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern 
educational  ideals  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson;  measurement  of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils 
and  suggested  remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation 
and  criticism  of  lessons  in  the  William  McGuffey  Schools.  This 
course  is  organized  especially  for  acting  and  prospective  superintend- 
ents and  principals.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30. 

315.  EducationaIv  Measurements.  Teachers'  opinions  as  an  indication 
oithe  pupil's  progress.  Need  for  more  objective  standards  of  meas- 
urement.    Essentials    of    standard    tests.     Measuring    of   reading 
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ability:  Thorndike  scale,  Kelley  scale,  etc.  Measuring  of  arith- 
metical ability:  Courtis  tests,  Judd's  tests,  Woody  scales,  etc. 
Composition  scale  by  Hillegas  and  the  Harvard-Newton  scale. 
Measurement  of  ability  in  Latin,  German,  etc.  Use  of  these  scales 
in  schools.  Interpretation  of  results.  One  and  one-half  credits. 
ii:oo. 

316.  The  Course  ok  Study  for  Ei.ementary  Schooi^s.  Aims  and  prin- 
ciples of  education  applied  to  the  making  of  a  course  of  study.  What 
a  course  of  study  should  contain  to  be  of  greatest  service.  How  to 
judge  the  value  of  the  facts  to  be  included.  How  to  organize  these 
facts  into  units  for  teaching  purposes.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     Not  given  in  1918. 

318.  The  Course  of  Study.  Application  of  the  principles  controlling  the 
making  of  a  course  of  study  in  geography,  history,  elementary  sci- 
ence, etc.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Not  given  in  1918. 


English 


Alfred  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Earl  Clarendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Adelia  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Anna  Beiswenger,  Pli.  B.,  Instructor 

10 1.  Freshman  EngIvISH.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work 
in  English  100  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  elements  of 
effective  writing,  based  upon  direct  study  of  selected  authors.  Prac- 
tice in  the  various  forms  of  discourse,  chiefly  exposition.  Daily 
exercises  and  themes.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor. 
Collateral  reading.  Text-book:  Woolley,  Handbook  of  Composition. 
Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit.     8:30  and  2:00 

105.  ENG1.ISH  Composition.  A  continuation  of  English  103,  which  was 
given  in  the  Spring  Term.  The  two  courses  together  give  credit 
for  English  loi.  One  recitation  daily.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.  7:30. 

153.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Literature  for 
children.  Story  telling:  Greek  and  Norse  myths.  Miscellaneous 
history  and  folk  stories.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections 
at  7:30,  9:30  and  11:00. 

155.  Composition  and    Literature.    Theme   writing.     Story    telling: 

The  Arthurian  and  Robin  Hood  cycles.  Dramatization  for  the 
primary  grades.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30 
8:30  and  9:30. 

156.  Composition  AND  Literature.     Theme  writing.     Short  stories  from 

modern  literature.  Text-book  on  the  technique  of  the  short  story. 
One  and  one-  half  hours  credit.     8:30. 
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15S.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Reading  of  mod- 
ern dramas.  Study  of  a  compiled  list  of  dramitizations  for  the 
upper  grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     11:00. 

Xote— The  four  courses  in  Composition  and  Literature  as  indicated  above  include 
the  English  requirements  for  Teachers  College  Diploma. 

205.  EngIvISH  Literature,  a  continuation  of  English  203,  which  was 
given  in  the  First  Term.  May  be  elected  independently.  Both 
courses  give  credit  on  English  200  in  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  For 
description,  see  course  203.  One  recitation  daily.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     8:30. 

251.  Composition,  Grammar  and  SpeIvI^ing.  Composition:  aims  in 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
the  materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization  of 
thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in 
language;  effective  ways  of  making  correction.  Grammar:  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of 
study;  the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  induc- 
tive method  of  treatment,  etc.  vSpelling:  What  words  should  chil- 
dren learn  to  spell?  What  should  determine  the  number  of  words 
which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson?  What  facts  should  children 
know  about  each  word?  Proper  methods  of  teaching  spelling  from 
the  point  of  view  of  psychology.     One  hour  credit.     11:00. 

305.  Shakespeare.  A  detailed  study  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet^  followed 
by  rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  eight  or  ten  other  plays  represent- 
ing different  phases  of  his  art.  Term  reports.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     11:00. 

323.  American  Literature.  The  teaching  of  the  early  periods  of  Amer- 
ican literature.  Methods  of  presentation  of  the  important  material. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

371.  Advanced  Engi^ish  in  the  Public  Schooi^s.     A  consideration  of 

the  curriculum  in  secondary  English,  and  the  effective  presentation 
of  its  several  features.  Practice  in  composition,  study  of  classics,  etc. 
For  teachers  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  high  schools.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit  on  B.  S.  degree.     9:30, 

372.  Foundations  of  Engwsh  Grammar.    An  outline  of  the  historical 

foundations  of  modern  English  grammar,  and  study  of  habits  of 
current  speech.  Primarily  for  teachers  in  the  upper  grades.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     11:00. 


Geography 

J.  HowAED  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

153.  ESSENTIAI.S  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  what 
elementary  school  geography  should  be  in  the  grades  from  the  stand- 
point of  content  and  method  of  presentation.     Special  attention  will 
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be  given  to  the  study  of  physical  and  industrial  aspects  of  home 
geography;  the  products  of  the  world  brought  to  us  thru  commer- 
cial intercourse;  excursions;  the'selection  of  material  of  home  geog- 
raphy, and  the  choice  and  use  of  collateral  readings.  Two  hours 
credit.  Sections  at  7:30  and  8:30;  laboratory  1-4  M.  and  1-4  T.  re- 
spectively. 

155.  ESSENTIAI.S  OF  Orography.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  153, 
and  will  be  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  teachers 
of  the  intermediate  grades.  The  geography  of  the  United  States  will 
be  studied  thru  a  series  of  types.  Other  American  countries  will  be 
studied  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  geographical  controls  of  climate, 
relief  and  life  as  seen  in  the  results  of  world  geography  will  receive 
careful  consideration.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  9:30  and 
11:00,  laboratory    1-4  W,  1-4  Th,  respectively. 


History 


Clarence  E.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
David  C.  Shilling,  A.  M.,  Professor 

153.  American  History.  1492-1750.  The  early  American  Colonies  from 
the  period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  su- 
premacy between  France  and  England.  European  background, 
motives  of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental 
institutions  will  be  studied.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7:30 
and  9:30,  including  Saturday. 

155.  American  History.  1750-1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  8:30  and 
11:00,  including  Saturday. 

255.  American  Poi^iticai.  History.  1850-1918.  The  development  of 
sectionalism  and  the  Civil  War,  the  political  and  economic  problems 
growing  out  of  the  Reconstruction  Period,  and  the  growth  of  the 
later  nationalism  will  be  emphasized.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.    7:30. 

343.  Modern  Engi^ish  and  French  History.  A  consideration  of  this 
period  with  special  reference  to  events  leading  to  the  Great  War. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     ri:oo. 
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Home  Economics 

Martha  J.  Hanna,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

103.  Sewing  and  Handwork.  This  course,  with  105,  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  grade  teachers  and  corresponds  to  one-half  of  the  work 
required  in  sewing  and  cooking  for  graduation  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege. The  particular  problems  of  this  course  include  patterns,  gar- 
ments, and  house  furnishings.  The  principles  of  garment  construc- 
tion, knitting,  and  other  handwork  will  be  related  to  IVar  Relief 
Work  that  teachers  may  undertake  to  introduce  in  their  own  schools. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations  8:30  T.,  Th.,  F.;  labor- 
atory 1-4  M.,  W. 

105.  Cookery  and  Home  Management.  This  includes  preparation  and 
serving  of  foods,  nutritional  value,  food  sanitation,  marketing,  and 
househol  daccounts;  food  preservation  and  conservation,  emphasizing 
economy  in  buying  and  use.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Reci- 
tations 11:00  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  1-4  T.,  Th. 


Industrial  Education 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Mary  Edna  Flegal,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Forest  Tobias  Selby,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

,  Instructor 

Drawing 

103.  PuBivic  SCHOOi.  Drawing.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  grade  teacher  in  art  work.  Elementary  drawing 
and  the  principles  of  design  with  many  applications  are  stressed. 
One-half  hour  credit.     7:30. 

105.  BIvACkboard  Drawing.     Line  work  in  charcoal  and  pencil,  with 

brush  and  blackboard  drawing.     Especially  designed  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  daily  use  of  blackboard.     One-half  hour  credit.     2:00. 

106.  PuBWC  SCHOOi<  Drawing.     Continuation  of  course   103.     One-half 

hour  credit,     i  :oo. 

108.  B1.ACKBOARD  Drawing.  Continuation  of  course  105.  One-half  hour 
credit.     8:30. 

133.  EivEMENTARY  Design.  The  principles  of  design  are  developed  in 
designing  articles  to  be  constructed  in  Industrial  Arts  iii,  and  re- 
quired of  those  taking  this  course.  Text:  Design  and  Construction 
in  JVoody  by  Noyes.     One  hour  credit.     1:00  to  3:00. 

151.  Mechanicai.  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  an  elementary  college 
course,  (i)  Technical  freehand  sketching;  (2)  Freehand  lettering; 
(3)  Instrumental  work  in  pencil  and  ink;  (4)  Orthographic  projec- 
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tion.     Instruments  may   be  rented.     Text:  French's  Engineering 
Drawing.     Two  hours  credit.     2:00  to  5:00  including  Saturday. 

152.  Mechanicai,  Drawing.  The  second  half  of  the  course,  (i)  Free- 
hand assembly  and  detail  work;  (2)  Instrumental  assembly  and  de- 
tail work;  (3)  Structural  drawing;  (4)  Composition  work  in  lettering; 
(^5)  Tracing  and  blue-printing.  Two  hours  credit.  2:00  to  5:00 
including  Saturday. 

233.  Constructive  Design.  Articles  of  furniture  to  be  constructed  in 
Industrial  Arts  211  or  212  are  designed  in  this  course.  Text:  In- 
dustrial Arts  Design,  by  Varnum.     One  hour  credit.     1:00  to  3:00. 

301.  Architectural,  Drawing.  The  drafting  of  a  set  of  house  plans  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  course.  In  discussions  and  readings  the  prob- 
lems of  house  planning  and  designing  are  considered.  The  best 
books  on  the  subject  are  consulted.  Two  hours  credit.  2:00  to 
5:00  including  Saturday. 


Industrial  Arts 

111.  Handwork  in  Wood.     A  number  of  simple  pieces  of  woodwork  and 

furniture  are  made  in  the  shop.  Correct  uses  of  tools  are  empha- 
sized. By  means  of  lectures,  readings,  drawing,  and  shop  work,  the 
following  topics  are  considered:  classification  and  evolution  of  tools 
and  wood-finishing.  Text:  Noyes'  Handwork  in  Wood.  Three 
hours  credit.     7:30;  shop  work  from  8:30  to  12:00. 

112.  Handwork  IN  Wood.     The  second  half  of  the  regular  college  course 

in  elementary  woodworking.  The  shop  work  involves  the  making 
of  a  number  of  articles  using  the  simpler  joints  of  construction. 
In  the  class  hour,  besides  considering  the  work  of  the  shop,  a  study 
is  made  of  wood  under  such  topics  as:  structure,  forestry,  lumbering, 
milling,  etc.  Text:  Noyes'  Wood  and  Forest.  Three  hours  credit. 
11:00;  shop  work  from  7:30  to  10:30. 

203.  PuBi^ic  SCHOOi,  Handwork.  A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  hand- 
work as  related  to  grade  work.  These  forms  include  paper  and 
cardboard  construction,  modelling  with  clay,  and  the  use  of  the 
sand  table.     One  hour  credit.     1:00  to  3:00. 

205.  PuBiyic  ScHOOi,  Handwork.  Continuation  of  course  203.  One  hour 
credit.     3:00  to  5:00. 

211.  Cabinet  Making.  From  designs  and  blue  prints,  articles  of  furni- 
ture are  constructed.  Simple  carving,  inlaying,  and  metal  trim  are 
employed  in  the  course.  A  study  is  made  of  the  different  styles  and 
periods  of  furniture  and  of  the  joints  used  in  cabinet  making.  In- 
dustrial Arts  III  is  prerequisite.  Three  hours  credit.  8:30  M.,  W., 
F.;  18  hours  shop  work  to  be  arranged. 
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212.  Cabinet  Making.  The  second  half  of  the  course  may  be  given  in- 
stead of  the  first  half  if  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it. 

221,  Wood-Turning.  A  study  of  the  lathe,  turning  tools,  methods  of 
turning  and  methods  of  finishing.  Cabinet  turning,  including  the 
processes  of  turning  between  centers,  face  plate,  and  chuck  work. 
Two  hours  credit. 


Mathematics 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Samuel  E.  Ubner,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 

John  O'Leaey,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

CoiviyEGE  Ai,GEBRA.  This  course  corresponds  approximately  to  the 
first  half  of  Mathematics  loi.  It  is  characterized  by  special  em- 
phasis of  the  reasoning  upon  which  algebraic  processes  are  based, 
and  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods; 
instead  of  to  the  more  technical  developments  frequently  treated  in 
such  courses.  Te:Kt: 'Pine' s  Collej^e  A Ig-edra.  Prerequisites:  Algebra 
thru  quadratics,  and  Plane  Geometry.  Two  hours  credit.  Not 
given  in  1918. 

Trigonometry.  This  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  Mathematics 
102.  It  covers  only  those  essential  principles  necessary  for  further 
work  in  mathematics.  Applications  are  made  to  the  solution  of 
triangles,  and  to  related  concrete  problems.  Text:  Hun  and  Mclnnes' 
Plane  Trigono7netry .  Prerequisites:  Algebra  thru  quadratics,  and 
Plane  Geometry.     Two  hours  credit.     7:30,  including  Saturday. 

ANAiyYTic  Geometry.  An  introductory  course,  consisting  of  a  care- 
ful presentation  of  the  basic  methods  of  the  subject,  with  applica- 
tions drawn  from  the  geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  the  circle. 
The  course  corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  Mathematics  112.  Its 
combination  with  Mathematics  101-102  will  give  an  exact  equivalen- 
of  the  five- hour  course,  IT1-112.  Students  who  have  taken  the  four- 
hour  course,  and  who  wish  to  continue  their  mathematical  studies, 
should  take  this  course.  It  will  also  be  of  value  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  extend  their  mathematical  horizon  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary field.  Prerequisites :  a  course  in  College  Algebra,  and  Trigot 
nometry.  Two  hours  credit.  Given  in  alternate  years;  given  in 
1918.     8:30,  including  Saturday. 

Primary  arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  various  ways  of 
presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The  theories 
of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others  are  discussed  as  far 
as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked  out  in 
the  class.  For  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.  Two  hours  credit. 
Sections  at  7:30,  9:30,  and  11:00  including  Saturday. 
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155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the  fun- 
damental operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are 
discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous  exper- 
iences being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables  to 
the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting 
school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  8:30  and  9:30,  including 
Saturday. 

253.  Upper  Grade  Arithmetic.  Percentage  and  its  applications  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  material  for  this  course.  Percentage  is  taught 
to  show  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  The  functions  of 
a  bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  a  village  bond  issue, 
local  taxes  and  insurance,  are  discussed  to  indicate  a  rational  method 
of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic.  For  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30. 


Music 

Aubrey  W.  Martin,  Director 

loi.  Ei<Ementary  Music.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and 
interpretation.  Rhythm,  melody-writing,  and  sight  singing.  Prin- 
ciples of  choral  singing.  Choral  music  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and  style. 
One  hour  credit.     8:30. 

102.  E1.EMENTARY  Music.  Continuation  of  loi,  open  to  those  who  have 
had  course  loi  or  its  equivalent.  Courses  loi  and  102  correspond  to 
the  first  year  requirement  in  music  of  Teachers  College.  9:30. 

200.  PuBi^ic  School  Music.  Astudy  of  methods  and  material.  Develop- 
ment of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for  first  six  grades. 
Demonstration  of  principles,  methods,  and  application  of  material, 
and  presentation  of  the  same  by  students  in  actual  school- room  in- 
struction under  supervision  of  instructor.  Rhythm  study,  melody- 
writing,  and  advanced  sight  reading.  Individual  and  class  confer- 
ences. Open  to  music  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  to  grade  teach- 
ers. Prerequisite:  Elementary  Music  loi,  or  its  equivalent.  One 
hour  credit.     11:00. 

223.  Music  Appreciation.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  modern  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  thru  the  study  of  the  lite  and  works  of 
a  number  of  great  composers,  beginning  with  Bach.  Consideration 
of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  good  music.  The  course  is 
copiously  illustrated.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  required 
for  entrance  to  course.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     1:00. 
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144.  Chorai,  lyiTERATURE.  A  Study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  thru  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the 
course  is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  con- 
stitute the  Philharmonic  Club  which  is  limited  to  one  hundred 
voices  and  which  appears  in  public  performance  on  Kducational 
Conference  Day.     One-half  hour  credit.     Hours  to  be  arranged. 

xVo<e— students    wishing  individual    lessons  in  singing    or  piano  playing  may- 
arrange  for  same  thru  the  Director  of  Music. 

Penmanship 

Belle  Wilcox,  Instructor 

Penmanship.  A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  writing  and  of  methods 
of  instruction,  with  daily  practice  in  writing.  No  credit  is  given 
for  this  course.     Sections  at  2:00,  3:00,  and  4:00. 

Physical  Education 

Celia  G.  Carroll,  Instructor 

The  summer  course  in  Physical  Education  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  or  students  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  play  or  recreation  activ- 
ities during  the  school  year,  and  for  teachers  of  physical  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Students  satisfactorily  carrying  at  least  five  hours  per  week  will  receive 
one-half  hour  credit. 

1.  EivEMENTARY  Gymnastics — Women.     This  course  will  consist  of  grad- 

ed exercises  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  calisthenics  with  and 
without  apparatus,  figure  marching  and  tactics  for  use  in  the  gym- 
nasium or  class  room. 

Gymnastic  Dancing.  A  simple  series  of  easy  dancing  steps  arranged 
to  be  given  to  classes  in  single  file,  or  in  columns  of  twos;  many  of 
which  may  also  be  given  as  class  work  in  open  formation. 

Folk  Dancing.  Dances  of  English,  Scotch,  German  and  French 
origin  and  various  national  characteristic  dances. 

Aesthetic  Dancing.  A  series  of  rhythmic  exercises  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  legs  are  made  to  act  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  body.     4:00. 

2.  Pi,AYS  AND  Games.     A  practical  course  in  plays  and  games  selected  and 

arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  school  room  and  the  play- 
ground. 

Pageants  and  Festivai^s.  A  series  of  activities  for  use  on  special  oc- 
casions. On  July  14  a  festival  of  games  and  dances  will  be  given  on 
the  campus.     3:00. 

3.  Recreative  Games.     In  addition  to  the  course  in  Plays  and  Games,  as 

outlined  above,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all  students  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  some  of  the  more  highly  organized  plays  and  games. 
These  games  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  not  only  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  but  in  the  high  schools  as  well.  This  offords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  to  all  students,  both  men  and  women,  and  in 
addition  will  give  the  grade  and  high  school  teacher  material  that 
will  be  of  very  great  help  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  playground. 
The  many  athletic  fields  at  Miami  are  available  for  use  during  the 
summer  months.  If  conditions  justify,  schedules  in  baseball,  track 
and  field  athletics,  basketball  and  tennis  will  be  arranged.  Classes 
and  periods  in  the  above  work  will  be  announced  later. 


Physics 

J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

323.  TkacherS'  Coursk  in  Physics.  Methods  of  teaching  physics  in 
high  schools,  including  use  of  text-books,  laboratory  note-books, 
physical  content,  manipulation  of  apparatus,  arrangement  of  labor- 
atory, equipment,  purchase  of  apparatus,  etc.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     I^aboratory  work  by  assignment.     7:30. 

325.  Teachers'  Course  in  Generai.  Science.  Sources  of  material. 
Comparison  of  texts  and  laboratory  manuals.  Modifying  course 
according  to  home  locality.  Practical  aids  in  teaching,  such  as  trade 
catalogs,  government  bulletins,  etc.  Construction  of  simple  ap- 
paratus. Text:  Hessler's  General  Science.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     Laboratory  work  by  assignments.     9:30. 

Note. — A  course  in  Wireless  Telegraphy  will  be  organized,  if  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand. 


Public  Speaking 

Arthur  Loben  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor 
213.     School  Dramatics.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

251.  PuBiyic  SCHOOiy  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  three  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  acquiring  an  easy 
and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  reading 
recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and  practice 
in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  strong, 
clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the  selections  used 
in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.  Two  hours  credit.  Sections  at  7 :30 
and  8:30  including  Saturday. 

253.  PuBi^ic  ScHOOiy  Reading.  The  first  half  of  Public  Speaking  251. 
One  hour  credit.     11:00.  M.,  W.,  F. 
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School  Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  Fed.  D.,  Professor 
George  E.  Oarkothers,  A.  M.,  Professor 

253.  SCHOOiy  Administration.  This  course  comprises  a  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  following  topics:  class-room  orginization  and  control, 
types  of  schools,  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  higher 
schools,  hour  schedules,  economy  of  time  in  graded  and  ungraded 
schools.  Text — Morehouse,  Hour  Schedules  by  Various  Depart- 
tnents  of  Education  and  Educational  Bodies.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.     8:30. 

255.  ScHooiy  Administration.  This  course  will  discuss  the  organization  of 
curricula  of  the  elementary  schools,  graded  or  ungraded;  the  system 
of  education  in  Ohio;  The  Ohio  School  Laws;  school  attendance; 
adaptation  of  courses  of  study  to  local  needs.  Texts — State  Courses 
of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools;  Ohio  School  Laws.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit.     9:30. 

403.  SCHOOi,  Organization.  (For  secondary  teachers.)  This  course 
comprises  the  consideration  of  the  status  of  the  American  High 
School,  constitution,  organization,  function  and  control.  The 
special  topics  for  study  and  discussion  will  be:  the  differentiation  of 
secondary  education  from  and  relation  to  elementary  and  higher 
education;  types  of  high  school  and  high  school  courses;  the  aims 
and  responsibilities  of  the  high  school  in  meeting  the  social  and 
economic  need  of  the  youth;  school  co-operative  agencies;  the 
direction  and  control  of  student  activities.  Comparative  study  of 
the  European  secondary  education  will  be  madethruout  the  course. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 


Spanish 

J.  W.  A.  KuHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

loi.  Beginner's  Coursk.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the Gouin  Series.  Gram- 
mar studied  inductively.  Reading  of  simple  texts.  Formal  study  of 
grammar.  Composition.  Two  hours  daily.  Three  hours  credit. 
8:30  and  9:30. 

223.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  Literatures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists 
of  Spain,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures 
and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations. 
The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given  en- 
tirely in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  Romanic  languages.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.     2:00. 
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351.  Teacher's  Course.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  train  teachers  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  Spanish  teachers  in  commercial  and 
other  high  schools.  The  Gouin  system  will  be  explained.  A  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  text-books  will  be  the  subject  of  close  study,  in  order 
to  determine  their  relative  values  as  texts  in  different  schools  and 
classes.  Opportunity  will  be  offered  to  obtain  actual  practice  in  the 
Gouin  method,  in  connection  with  course  loi,  described  above. 
Open  to  qualified  applicants  upon  consultation  with  instructor. 
Three  hours  credit.     8:30,  9:30  and  1:00. 


Special  Method 

Anna  Beiswenger,  Ph.  B.,  Instructor 

253.    Reading  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special  aims 
in  the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  School 
readers  and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  eval- 
uated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading, 
under  the  following  heading: 

a.  emphasis  upon  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  several  reading  methods.  How 
they  may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and  used  to  greatest 
advantage.     One  hour  credit.     7:30,  8:30  and  11:00. 

255.  Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  The  problem  of  teaching  reading  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master  the  thought  of  the  selection  as  fully  as  possible ; 

b.  how  to  get  the  children  to  appreciate  the  literature  suited 
to  this  period ; 

c.  how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics   of  reading;  use  of 
the  dictionary,  etc. 

2.  A  discussion  of   reading   materials   best  suited  to  these  grades: 

a.  general  literature; 

b.  informational  materials. 

3.  Essentials  of  method  in  these  grades:  Reading  with  definite 
questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to  find  meanings  of  words; 
supplementing  the  author's  statements;  quizzing  for  thought, 
when  and  how;  etc.     One  hour  credit.     7:30  and  8:30. 

256.  IvAnguage  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

I.     Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written. 
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2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching : 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  the  language  course  in  these  grades  designated 
to  provide: 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades.  How  to  pro- 
vide growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought,  and  correct 
forms  thru  the  reproduction  of  stories,  the  conversation  lesson, 
committing  of  memory  gems,  etc.  How  to  fix  correct  forms 
thru  plays  and  games  and  other  forms  of  the  drill  lesson.  9:30 
and  1:00. 

258.    Language  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  teaching  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited: 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression ; 

b.  to  teach  children  to  think  by  points,  to  organize  their  ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  the  course 
of  study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work.  Children's  need 
for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises.  How  to  plan  the 
written  composition;  choosing  the  subject;  planning  the  outline; 
giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to  form,  etc;  correcting 
compositions.     9:30  and  1:00. 

Speciai,  Method  in  Grammar.     See  English  251. 

Speciai,  Method  in  Arithmetic.     See  Mathematics  153,  155   and 
253- 


William  McGuffey  Schools 

John  Waltee  Heckeet,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Fannie  J.  Ragland,  a.  M.,  Critic  Teaclier 

Maey  Doeerll  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Helen  Beouse,  Critic  Teacher 

High  Schooi,.     Such  subjects  as  may  be  demanded  by  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  pupils. 

EivEMENTARY  SCH001.S.     All  the  grades  will  be  open. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


Third  Term 
July  22- August  30 


Agriculture 

John  V.  Ankeney,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

103.  KlyEMENTARY  AGRiCUiyTURE.  Studies  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  farm 
crops.  Corn  judging.  Methods  of  teaching.  This  course  and  Agri- 
culture 105  are  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  law 
for  teaching  Elementary  Agriculture  and  also  the  requirement 
in  this  subject  for  State  Normal  Diploma.  Text:  Davis's  School  and 
Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.  Recitations,  9:30  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory,  1:00  to  4:00 
T.,Th. 

105.  E1.EMKNTARY AGRICUIvTure.  (a).  Food  production  and  conserva- 
tion with  special  reference  to  garden  products  and  their  preservation, 
(b).  Care  and  protection  of  plants  with  special  reference  to  their 
protection  from  weeds,  insects,  and  plant  diseases.  Common  birds 
in  their  relation  to  agriculture.  Methods  of  teaching,  (c).  Feed- 
ing farm  animals — rations.  Milk  testing  and  milk  records.  Text: 
Davis's  School  and  Hom,e  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit  Lectures,  8:30,  T.,  W.,  F. ;  laboratory, 
1:00  to  4:00  M.,  W. 

Education 

Benjamin  H.  Scuddee,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Walter  S.  Guiler,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
Glenn  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

153.  PSYCHOi^OGY.  A  study  of  the  states  of  consciousness  from  the  view- 
point of  education.  Those  phases  of  vital  interest  to  the  teacher 
will  be  considered,  such  as  instinct,  habit,  emotion,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, association,  and  the  thought  process.  Text:  Colvin  and 
Bagley,  Human  Behavior.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Sections 
at  7:30  and  10:30. 

155.  Chii,d  PSYCHOiyOGY  This  course  will  consider  the  child's  instinct  in 
relation  to  education,  the  development  of  intellect,  of  moral  nature, 
the  question  of  motor  control,  heredity  and  environment,  individual 

34 
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differences  and  abnormalities.  Text:  Kirkpatrick,  The  Individual 
in  the  Making.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education 
153-     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     Sections  at  8:30  and  10:30. 

156.  Principi^ES  of  Teaching.  A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 
of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  appreciation ;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Text:  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153  and 
155.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30  and  9:30. 

158.  Method  of  the  Recitation.  The  problems  of  class  recitations- 
The  value  of  aims,  the  various  types  of  lessons,  proper  devices,  drills, 
and  teaching  children  how  to  study  will  be  discussed.  The  prepa- 
ration of  lesson  plans  will  form  a  part  of  the  work.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     8:30  and  9:30. 

255.  History  of  Education.  Modern.  A  continuation  of  Education 
253.  It  begins  with  the  Naturalistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  follows  th  development  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice to  the  present.  Elementary  education  receives  especial  empha- 
sis. Prerequisite,  Education  253.  Text:  Graves's  A  Student's 
History  of  Education.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  7:30  and 
8:30. 

272.  EducaTionai,  S0C101.OGY.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  set  forth 
the  social  influences  of  the  school  in  developing  the  child's  efficiency 
as  a  member  of  society:  (a)  of  those  within  the  school  room,  play 
ground,  school  garden,  etc.;  (b)  of  those  obtained  thru  the  co- 
operation of  home  and  school,  i.  e.  mothers'  and  parents'  meetings, 
educational  associations,  etc.  Two  hours  credit.  9:30,  including 
Saturday. 


English 


Arthur  W.  Graver,  A,  B.,  Assistant  Professor 
Sara  Shera  Greer,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

102.  Freshman  Engi^ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's  work 
in  English  100  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  continuation  of  the 
work  of  English  loi.  Practice  in  writing,  chiefly  description  and 
narration.  A  brief  consideration  of  versification  and  of  the  forms 
of  composition  in  literature.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  English  loi  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit.     8:30  and  2:00. 

153.  Composition  and  Literature.  Theme  writing.  Literature  for 
children.  Storytelling:  Greek  and  Norse  myths.  Miscellaneous 
history  and  folk    stories.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.      10:30. 
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155.  Composition  AND  Literature.    Theme  writing.    Story  telling:  The 

Arthurian  and  Robin  Hood  cycles.     Dramatization  for  the  primary 
grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     8:30  and  9:30. 

156.  Composition  and  Literature.     Theme  writing.    Short  stories  from 

modern  literature.     Text-book  on  the  technique  of  the  short  story. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

205.  ENGI.ISH  Literature.  A  continuation  of  English  203,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  full  under  the  courses  for  the  Spring  Term.  This  course 
is  similar  in  method  to  that  offered  under  the  same  number  in  the 
Second  Term,  but  deals  with  different  subject  matter.  Both  may  be 
credited  toward  English  200  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit.     7:30. 

408.  Mii^TON.  A  study  of  the  minor  poems  and  of /'<zra<3fw/?  Zoj^,  together 
with  selections  from  the  prose  works.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
10:30. 

Geography 

J.  Howard  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

153.  ESSENTIAI^S  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  what 
elementary  school  geography  should  be  in  the  primary  grades  from 
the  point  of  view  of  content  and  method  of  presentation.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  physical  and  industrial 
aspect  of  home  geography;  the  products  of  the  world  brought  to  us 
thru  commercial  intercourse;  excursions;  the  selection  of  material 
of  home  geography,  and  the  choice  and  use  of  collateral  readings. 
Two  hours  credit.     Recitations  9:30;  laboratory  1-4  M. 

155.  EssENTiAiyS  OF  Geography.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course 
153,  and  will  be  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  teach- 
ers of  the  intermediate  grades.  The  geography  of  the  United  States 
will  be  studied  thru  a  series  of  types.  Other  American  countries 
will  be  studied  as  far  as  time  permits.  The  geographical  controls 
of  climate,  relief,  and  life  as  seen  in  the  results  of  world  geography 
will  receive  careful  consideration.  Two  hours  credit.  Recitations 
10:30;  laboratory  1-4  T. 

Industrial  Education 

Amy  M.  Swisher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Drawing 

103.  Public  Schooi.  Drawing,  (i)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  composition;  (2)  To  apply  this  appreciation  to  school- 
room problems,  to  home  products,  and  to  products  of  local  industry; 
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(3)  To  acquire  skill  in  handling  chalk,  pencil,  and  brush.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  use  of  the  blackboard  as  a  medium  of  expression.  One- 
half  hour  credit.     Sections  at  7:30  and  i  :oo. 

105.  Bi,ACKBOARD    DRAWING.     lyiue  work  in    charcoal  and  pencil,  with 

brush  and  blackboard  drawing.  Especially  designed  to  assist  teach- 
ers in  daily  use  of  blackboard.  One-half  hour  credit.  Sections  at 
10:30  and  2:00. 

106.  Public  School  Drawing.     A  continuation  of  Public  School  Drawing 

103.     One-half  hour  credit.     Sections  at  9:30  and  3:00. 


History 


John  Ewing  Bradford,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
,  Instructor 

153.  American  History.  1492-1750  Early  American  Colonies  from  the 
period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  France  and  England.  European  background,  motives 
of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental  institutions 
will  be  studied.     Two  hours  credit.     8:30,  including  Saturday. 

155.  American  History.  1750-1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization  of 
the  federal  Government.  Two  hours  credit.  7:30,  including  Satur- 
day. 

253.  American  Political  History.  1800-1850.  The  development  of 
political  parties,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
and  the  slavery  controversy  will  be  treated  in  detail.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit.     10:30. 

321.  History  of  The  Ohio  Valley.     From  earliest  period  until    1820. 

This  study  is  correlated  in  the  contemporary  American  History. 
Three  hours  credit.     9:30  to  11 :30. 

322.  History  of  THE  Ohio  Valley.     1820-1900.     A   consideration  of  the 

later  period  of  American  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussion.  Three  hours 
credit.     3:00  to  5:00. 

Mathematics 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

153.  Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  the  various  ways 
of  presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The 
theories  of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,    Fitzga,    Dewey    and  others  are  dis- 
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cussed  as  far  as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure 
worked  out  in  the  class.  For  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 
Two  hours  credit.     8:30  and  10:30,  including  Saturday. 

155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are 
discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous  ex- 
periences being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables 
to  the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting 
school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.     Two  hours  credit.     Recitations  at  7:30  including  Saturday. 

253-  Upper  Grade  Arithmetic.  Percentage  and  its  applications  furnish 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this  course.  Percentage  is 
taught  to  show  how  topics  in  pure  number  are  handled.  The  func- 
tions of  a  bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock  company,  a  village  bond 
issue,  local  taxes  and  insurance,  are  discussed  to  indicate  a  rational 
method  of  presenting  topics  in  applied  arithmetic.  For  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  Recitations  at 
2:00. 

Special  Method 

. ,  Instructor 


253.    Reading  for  Grades  1, 11  and  III. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special  aims  in 
the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  School  read- 
ers and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  evaluated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading  as 
follows: 

a.  emphasis  on  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  several  reading  methods. 

How  they  may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and  used  to 
greatest  advantage. 
One  hour  credit.     7:30  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F. 

255.    Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

I.     The  problem  of  teaching  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master  the  thought  of  selection  as  fully  as  possible; 

b.  how  to  get  children  to  appreciate  the  literature  suited  to  this 
period; 
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c.     how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics  of  reading;  use  of 
the  dictionary. 
2.     A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these  grades. 

Reading  with  definite  questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to 

find  meanings  of  words;  supplementing  the  author's  statements; 

quizzing  for  thought,  when  and  how. 
One  hour  credit.     8:30  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th. 

256.    Language  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching: 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  language  course  in  these  grades  designated  to 
provide : 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades:  How  to 
provide  growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought,  and  correct 
forms  thru  the  production  of  stories,  the  conversation  lesson, 
committing  of  memory  gems.  How  to  fix  correct  forms  thru  plays 
and  games,  and  by  other  forms  of  drill  lesson. 

One  hour  credit.     9:30.     M.,  T.,  W.,  F. 
258.    Language  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited: 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to  teach  children  to  think  by  points,  to  organize  their  ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  course  of 
study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work.  Children's  need 
for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises.  How  to  plan  the 
written  composition:  choosing  the  subject;  planning  the  outline; 
giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to  form;  correcting  compo- 
sitions. 

One  hour  credit.     10:30  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F. 

Speciai,  Method  in  Arithmetic.    See  Mathematics. 
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OXFORD,  OHIO 


1  s 


General    I nf ormation 

Session  of  1920 

The  eighteenth  annual  summer  session  of  Miami  University  is  divided 
into  three  terms:  of  six,  six,  and  five  weeks.  The  spring  term  begins 
Monday,  May  lo,  and  ends  Friday,  June  i8.  The  first  summer  term  begins 
Monday,  June  21,  and  ends  Friday,  July  30.  The  second  summer  term 
begins  Monday,  August  2,  and  ends  Friday,  September  3. 

Purposes 

The  courses  of  the  session  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
following: 

I — Teachers  in  one-room  Rural  Schools 
2 — Teachers  in  Grade  Schools 

a.  Primary 

b.  Intermediate 
c. — Upper  Grade 

3 — Teachers  in  Junior  High  Schools 
4 — Teachers  in  High  Schools 

To  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  there  will  be  offered — 

a.  College  content  courses 

b.  General  professional  courses 

c.  Special  Method  courses 

d.  Special  Method  course  for  music  supervisors 

Teachers  who  have  partially  completed  curricula  on  the  State 
Normal  diploma  or  the  Bachelor's  degree,  either  at  Miami  or  at 
other  colleges,  may  have  their  schedules  specially  planned  to 
meet  most  advantageously  the  remaining  requirements. 
5 — College  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work,  or  who  wish 
to  make  up  work. 

Location 

Miami  University  is  located  atOxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  Western  Railroad  (formerly  the  C.  H.  and  D.)  fourteen  miles 
from  Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Railroad  connections 
are  made  at  Hamilton  with  the  Toledo  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  Electric  and 
the  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Traction;  at  Cincinnati  with  the 
Big  Four,  Cincinnati  Northern,  Erie,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Queen  and  Crescent,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  Northern,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Interurban 
Railway  and  Terminal,  Cincinnati,  Georgetown,  and  Portsmouth,  Cincin- 
nati, Milford  and  Loveland  Traction,  Ohio  Electric,  and  Terre  Haute 
Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Traction. 
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Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village  of  Oxford. 
The  main  campus,  on  which  all  of  the  University  buildings  are  placed, 
comprises  sixty-five  acres,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  thicklv  wooded. 
North  of  the  lower  campus  are  the  athletic  grounds,  forestry  plot,  and 
woods. 

The  buildings,  twelve  in  all,  are  fitted  with  modern  improvements 
and  each  is  well  adapted  to  its  particular  use. 

Admission 

The  courses  are  organized  upon  the  basis  that  the  students  possess 
scholarship  equivalent  to  graduation  from  first  grade  high  schools;  but 
those  who  have  had  teaching  experience  will  also  be  admitted.  Teachers 
who  desire  to  plan  for  the  completion  of  courses  leading  to  the  State  Nor- 
mal Diploma,  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  State 
Provisional  Certificate,  are  advised  to  register  in  advance.  Such  students 
should  apply  to  Miami  University  Summer  Session,  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  reg- 
istration blanks.  When  a  blank  is  returned  properly  filled  out,  the  stu- 
dent's needs  will  be  carefully  considered  and  his  course  arranged  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Professional  Requirements  for  County  Certificate 

In  order  that  the  professional  requirements  for  certification  as  indi- 
cated in  sections  7822  and  7823  of  the  General  Code  of  Ohio  may  be  kept 
in  mind  the  main  provisions  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

Section  7822  provides  that  applicants  for  one-year  or  three-year  ele- 
mentary certificates  shall  possess  an  amount  of  professional  training  con- 
sisting of  classroom  instruction  in  a  recognized  institution  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  not  less  than  thirty  weeks  after  January  i,  1920;  not  less 
than  one-year  after  January  i,  1921. 

Section  7823  requires  of  applicants  for  one-year  or  three-year  high 
school  or  special  certificates  not  less  than  one  year  after  January  i,  1920. 

Amount  of  Work 

In  the  description  of  each  course  will  be  found  the  number  of  credit 
hours  awarded  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  Students  desiring  credit 
on  High  School  subjects  by  examination  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
such  examination.  No  student  will  be  registered  for  more  than  6  credit 
hours  in  the  spring  term  nor  for  more  than  6  credit  hours  in  either  of  the 
summer  terms. 

Credits 

The  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  or  the  State  Normal  College  diploma.  124 
credit  hours  are  required  for  a  degree  and  64  credit  hours  for  the  State  Nor- 
mal College  diploma. 

To  meet  certificate  requirements  a  student  should  do  work  equivalent 
to   five  credit  hours,  at  least   one-half   of  which  must  be  professional. 
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Courses  affording  professional  credit,  together  with  the  amount  of  credit 
of  each,  are  indicated  in  the  schedules  of  courses. 

Fees 

There  are  NO  CHARGES  for  TUITION.  Only  deposits  to  cover 
cost  of  supplies  used  in  the  laboratories  of  botany,  home  economics,  and 
industrial  arts  are  required.  The  deposits  in  these  courses  are  as  follows: 
Botany,  $2.50;  Home  Economics,  ^2.00;  Industrial  Arts,  $3.00.  All  labor- 
atory supplies  are  sold  to  the  students  at  the  cost  to  the  University.  Any 
unused  part  of  the  student's  deposit  will  be  returned.  A  lecture  course 
fee  of  $1.00  is  voluntary  but  is  urged  upon  all  students  of  the  summer  term. 

Living  Expenses 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  halls,  and  cottages  under  University  con- 
trol will  be  provided  for  I1.75  per  week;  board  for  ^3.50  per  week.  Both 
room  rent  and  board  are  payable  in  advance.  All  persons  desiring  to 
have  rooms  reserved  should  enclose  ^i.oo*  with  application,  and  address 
the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Rooms  so  reserved 
will  be  held  only  until  3  P.  M.  of  the  day  of  registration  unless  the  student 
notifies  the  college  that  he  will  arrive  late,  or  sends  room  rent  to  cover 
the  entire  term.  The  deposit  for  reservation  of  room  will  be  credited 
when  the  student  registers  or  refunded  if  student  does  not  register.  This 
refund  will  be  made  only  provided  request  is  made  at  least  5  days  before 
registration. 

In  the  women's  halls  and  cottages  the  rooms  are  furnished,  with  the 
exception  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  and  towels.  In  the  men's  dormitories 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  furnished  at  an  additional  charge  of  50?^  for 
a  six  weeks  term. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  oc- 
cupied by  students  of  the  regular  college  session  until  June  11,  these 
rooms  will  not  be  available  for  students  of  the  first  term  of  the  summer 
session,  May  10  to  June  18,  but  rooms  in  cottages  and  in  homes  of  private 
families  may  be  secured  on  application. 

We  have  many  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  of  money  which  students 
should  bring  with  them  when  entering.  In  answering  this,  we  advise 
that  in  order  to  pay  board  and  room  rent,  both  of  which  are  payable  in 
advance,  and  such  deposit  as  may  be  needed  to  cover  laboratory  supplies, 
and  in  order  to  purchase  text  books,  the  student  should  be  able  to  make 
initial  payments  of  approximately  $40.00,  which  covers  the  entire  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  term  outside  of  incidental  and  personal  expenses. 
This  would  be  distributed  about  as  follows:  ,         - — 

Room  rent l-tr^^kper  wk. 

Board $3-5c>  per  wk. 

Deposit I2.50  to  I  5.00 

Text  books  (estimated) $6.00  to  |io.oo 

•  All  checks  should  read  "Pay  to  Miami  University." 
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The  Philharmonic  Club 

This  is  a  musical  society  composed  of  men  and  women  of  the  Summer 
Session.  It  offers  an  unusual  opportunity  for  music  teachers  to  gain  exper- 
ience in  organizing  and  in  conducting  choral  societies  and  glee  clubs,  and 
for  all  teachers  interested  in  voice  and  choral  work  to  secure  training  for 
singing  in  church  choirs  and  other  musical  organizations. 

This  club  furnishes  music  for  the  Educational  Conference  Day  and  for 
other  public  exercises  of  the  Summer  Session.  It  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Music  Department. 

The  William  McGuffey  Schools 

These  constitute  the  Demonstration  Schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers during  the  college  year,  and  consist  of  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  and 
Secondary  School.  No  students  of  the  college  are  permitted  to  pursue 
work  in  the  Secondary  School. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  1920,  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high 
school  will  be  in  session.  Those  classes  will  be  formed  in  the  high  school 
for  which  sufi&cient  demand  is  made  in  advance. 

The  Employment  Bureau 

The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  its  stu- 
dents to  teaching  or  to  other  positions.  This  service  is  rendered  without 
charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those 
already  located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to  better  places.  A  large 
number  of  summer  students  are  served  in  this  way  every  year. 

Special  Features 

Each  year  a  course  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments  is  pro- 
vided for  the  students  of  the  summer  session.     Course  ticket,  one  dollar. 

Plays  and  Games 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  other  opportunities  are  given  for  learning  games  and 
for  participation  in  them  on  the  campus. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Representatives  of  these  organizations  will  be  present  thruout  the 
session  and  will  cooperate  with  students  in  their  social  and  religious  inter- 
ests. Vesper  services  are  held  regularly  on  Sunday  evenings  on  the 
campus. 

McGuffey  Day 

July  23  is  set  apart  as  McGuffey  Day. 
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Reconstruction 

Courses  in  the  summer  school  are  modified  so  as  to  involve  the  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction.  The  courses  in  Government,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Kducation,  School  Organization,  will  be  especially  adapted  to 
the  discussion  of  these  problems. 


Educational  Staff 


Raymond    Moi.i.yneaux  Hughes,    M.  S.,  President 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Fed.  D.,  I^L.  D.,    Dean  of  Teachers  College 

and  Professor  of  School  Administration 
Thomas  LyTle  Feenev,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 
Fred  Campbei.i<  WhiTCOMB,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
Benjamin  Marshai.1,  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Kducation 
Arthur  Loren  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 
John  Wai^TER  HeckerT,  Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of 

the  William  McGuffey  Schools 
CI.ARENCE  Edwin  Carter,  Ph.  D.,    Professor  of  History 
AI.FRED  Horatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Harvey  Ci^ayton  Brii,!,,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
WAI.TER  S.  GuiLER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 
Wai.i,ace  Robert  McConnei.i„  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Wade  MacMii.i,an,  M.  D.,  Medical  Director 
Martha  Jane  Hanna,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Jesse  Vincent  McMii.i,an,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  Professor  of  Education 
George  a.  Hedger.  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  History 
Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Jui^ius  W11.1.IAM  Adoi^phe  Kuhne,  a.  M.  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic 

Languages 
Aubrey  Wii,i.is  Martin,  Director  of  Music 
Bfnjamin  Harrison  Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

and  Extension  Lecturer 
Wii,L,iAM  Ewjah  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Arthur  Wii^liam  Craver,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Eari,  C1.ARENDON  Ross,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Cari.  Aiyi^ANMORE  MuRCHisoN,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

and  Education 
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HaroIvD  Monk  Vinacke,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor   of  Government 
Otto  Wei^Ton  Snarr,  A.  M.,  Acting  Associate   Professor  of    Education 
AdkIvIA  WEI.I.S  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Amy  Margaret    Swisher,  B.  S.,   Assistant    Professor  of  Handwork    and 

Design 
Maurice  C.  Baudin,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of    Romanic   lyanguages 
DANiEiy  DA  Cruz,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
James  Warren  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
ShirIvEY  Forrest  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and 

Extension  Lecturer 
Benjamin  Ross  CowgiIvI^,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

and  English 
John  O'Leary,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Edith  M.  KeIvI^ER,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Music 
R.  J.  Scarborough,  Instructor  in  Geography 
CEI.IA  Grace  Carroi.1.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Gertrude  Wai^i^ace,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Design 
Gertrude  A.  Beers,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 
Chari.es  S.  Bunger,  a.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Ci^ARENCE  Al^BERT  MaTheny,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
F1.0RENCE  Hawkins,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 
B1.ANCHE  McDii^L,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education 
Leah  Yates,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Geography 
PhiIvEma  Morris,  Instructor  in  Special  Methods 
Mary  Dubois,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 
Fannie  J.  Ragi^and,  A.  M.,  Critic  Teacher 
Mary  Dorrei.1.  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 
Fantie  NesbiTT,  Critic  Teacher 
Ali^ene  Brown,  Critic  Teacher 
Charlies  Waters,  Assistant  in  Botany 
M'Sei.i*a  Moon,  Assistant  in  Botany 
Edith  Sime,  Assistant  in  Botany 
A1.1CE  MaiTER,  Assistant  in  Geography 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Spring  Term 
May  10-June  18 


Botany 

Appi^ikd  BacTKRIOIvOGY.  Lectures  on  elementary  phases  of  the 
science.  Laboratory  study  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  water,  milk,  etc. 
One  hour  credit. 

Education 

PSYCHOivOGY,  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  consciousness 
to  conduct.  Text:  Colvin  and  Bagley,  Human  Behavior.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

ChiIvD  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  periods  of  development  in  the 
life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  educative 
process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of 
motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Text: 
Kirkpatrick's  The  Individual  in  the  Making,  and  references. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

Principles  of  Teaching.  A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 
of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  apperception;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline,  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  William 
McGuffey  Schools  and  experimentation  in  class  constitute  a  part 
of  the  work  in  this  course.  Text;  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teach- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Education  153  and  155. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.      A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
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necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  eiffective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  applications  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  153,  155  and 
156. 

253.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  American  education  from  its 
European  origin  thru  early  Colonial  times  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

315.  EducaTionaIv  Measurements.  Teachers'  opinions  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  Need  for  more  objective  standards  of  meas- 
urement. Essentials  of  standard  tests.  Measuring  of  reading  ability: 
Thorndike  scale,  Kelley  scale,  etc.  Measuring  of  arithmetical 
ability:  Courtis  tests,  Judd's  tests,  Woody  scales,  etc.  Composi- 
tion scale  by  Hillegas  and  the  Harvard-Newton  scale.  Measurement 
of  ability  in  Latin,  German,  etc.  Use  of  these  scales  in  schools. 
Interpretation  of  results.  Students  are  requested  to  bring  their  test 
materials  from  their  school.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


English 

153.     Written  Composition.     Theme  writing.     Correction  of  faulty  hab- 
its.    Intensive  criticism.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Oral  Composition.  Storytelling.    Literature  for  grades  one,  two  and 

three.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

156.  Oral  Composition.     Literature  for  grades  four,  five  and  six.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

158.     Oral  Composition.     Literature  for  grades  seven  and  eight.  Course 

includes  the  short  story  and  the  drama.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Note— The  work  in  the  above  courses  is  based  upon  material  used  in  the  William  Mc- 
Guffey  Schools.  Course  isa  and  any  one  of  155, 156  and  158  are  equivalent  in  credit  to 
one  semester's  work  in  Teachers  College. 


Geography 

153.  Geography  for  Primary  Grades.  A  course  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  of  geography  for  the  primary  grades.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  physical  and  industrial  aspects  of  home 
geography;  local  field  lessons;  the  products  of  the  world  brought 
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to  us  thru  commercial  relations;  types  of  industry  and  occupation; 
and  the  course  of  study  for  the  geography  work  of  primary  grades. 
One  hour  credit. 

Government 

103.  Problems  of  Citizenship.  Methods  of  acquiring  citizenship. 
Privileges  and  obligations  of  citizenship.  The  citizen  and  the  gov- 
ernment; political  parties;  elections  and  ballots;  the  legislature,  the 
executive,  the  judiciary;  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  as 
methods  of  direct  action.  The  government  and  the  citizen;  law  en- 
forcement; taxation;  education;  public  health,  etc.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 


History 


153.  American  History.  1492-1750.  The  early  American  Colonies  from 
the  period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  su- 
premacy between  France  and  England.  European  background, 
motives  of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental 
institutions  will  be  studied.     Two  hours  credit. 

155.  American  History.  1750- 1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Federal  Government.     Two  hours  credit. 

Mathematics 

155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of  com- 
mon and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the  fundamental 
operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are  discussed,  in 
both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous  experiences  being 
given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables  to  the  building  and 
house  furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting  school  with  life  is 
emphasized.  Forthe  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

226.  Plane  Surveying.  A  course  giving  the  elements  of  plane  surveying 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

Music 

loi.  Elementary  Music.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and 
interpretation.       Rhythm,     melody- writing,     and    sight    singing. 
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Principles  of  choral  singing.  Choral  music  studied  from  the  stand- 
point of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and 
style.     One-half  hour  credit. 

I02.  Ei^EMENTARY  Music.  Continuation  of  loi,  open  only  to  those  who 
have  had  Course  loi,  or  its  equivalent.  Courses  loi  and  102  corre- 
spond to  the  first  year's  requirement  in  music  in  Teachers  College. 
One-half  hour  credit. 


Public  Speaking 

253.     PuBivic  SCHOOi.  Reading.      The  first  half  of  Public  Speaking  251. 
One  hour  credit. 


School  Administration 

255.  SCHOOi,  Organization  in  Rurai,  Schooi^s.  This  course  comprises 
a  study  of  the  organization  and  control  of  rural  schools;  the  var- 
ious state  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools;  economy  of 
time  in  daily  schedule.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


Special  Method 

253.    Reading  FOR  Grades  i,  ii  and  hi. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special  aims  in 
the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  School  read- 
ers and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  evaluated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading  as 
follows: 

a.  emphasis  on  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  several  reading  methods. 

How  they  may  be  supplemented    when  necessary   and    used  to 
greatest  advantage. 
One  hour  credit. 

255.    Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

I.     The  problem  of  teaching  in  these  grades: 

a.     how  to  master  the  thought  of  a  selection  as  fully  as  possible; 
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b.  how  to  get  children  to  appreciate  the  literature  suited  to  this 
period ; 

c.  how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics  of  reading;    use  of 
the  dictionary. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these  grades. 
Reading  with  definite  questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to  find 
meanings  of  words;  supplementing  the  author's  statements;  quizz- 
ing for  thought,  when  and  how. 

One  hour  credit. 

256.    Language  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

T.     Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching: 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  language  course  in  these  grades  designated  to 
provide: 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades: 

How  to  provide  growtli  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought 
and  correct  forms  thru  the  reproduction  of  stories,  the  conver- 
sation lesson,  committing  of  memory  gems.  How  to  fix  correct 
forms  thru  plays  and  games,  and  by  other  forms  of  drill  lesson. 
One  hour  credit. 

258.    Language  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  leaching  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited: 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to  teach  children  to  think  by  points,  to  organize  their  ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation   with   content  branches  of  course  of 

study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work. 
Children's  need  for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises. 
How  to  plan  the  written   composition:     choosing  the  subject; 
planning  the  outline;    giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to 
form;     correcting  compositions. 

One  hour  credit. 

Speciai,  Method  in  Arithmetic.    See  Mathematics  155. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


First  Summer  Term 
June  21-July  30 


Agriculture 

(See  Science  Instruction) 


Botany 

Bruce  Fink  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Edith  C.  Sims,  Assistant 

103.  EivEMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower 
plants,  intended  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Teachers  College  and  Liberal  Arts  College  students. 
Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work 
each  week.  Botany  103  and  106  make  a  complete  course  in  botany. 
Either  course  ma}'  be  taken  first  or  both  may  be  taken  together. 
These  two  courses  may  be  used  for  college  credit  or  for  satisfying 
entrance  conditions  in  science.     Three  hours  credit. 

251.  Appwed  Bacterioi,ogy.  Lectures  on  elementary  phases  of  the  sci- 
ence. Laboratory  study  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  water,  and  milk. 
Bacteriological  analyses  of  air  under  various  conditions,  of  water 
from  several  sources,  and  milk  from  different  dairies.  Three  hours 
credit. 


261.  Practicai,  Study  of  Pi.anT  Diskases.  Observations  of  the  appear- 
ance of  diseased  plants  in  field,  garden,  and  orchard.  Studies  of 
diseased  plants  and  causes  of  disease  in  the  laboratory.  Discussions 
of  the  prevention  and  cure,  A  course  of  great  practical  value  for  all 
who  deal  with  rural  life,  giving  information  that  may  save  large 
sums  of  money  when  applied.  Open  to  all  students.  Three  hours 
credi  . 
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Chemistry 


Harvey  C.   Brill,   Ph.   D.,  Professor 
,  Assistant 

lor.  Generai,  Chemistry.  A  study  of  general  principles  of  chemistry 
and  of  non-metals.  Six  hours  recitation  and  five  three-hour  labor- 
atory periods.     Four  hours  credit. 

I02.  General,  Chemistry.  Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  An 
elementary  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  involved  in  the 
separation  and  identification  of  the  common  metals  and  acids.  Six 
hours  recitation  and  five  three-hour  laboratory  periods.  Four  hours 
credit.     See  note  below. 

251.    Advanced     HousehoIvD    Chemistry.     Organic.    A    study     of  the 

principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  as   illustrated  by  alcohols,  ethers, 

acids,    sugars,    starches,    proteins,  etc.      Prerequisite,  one  year  of 

General  Chemistry.     Six  recitations  and  five  three-hour  laboratory 

periods.     Four  hours  credit. 

^o<c— students  who  have  had  one  year  of  General  Chemistry  may  elect  part  of  the 
lectures  and  laboratory  work  of  102  and  enough  additional  laboratory  work  for 
four  hours  credit. 

Drawing 

(See  Industrial  Education) 

Education 

John    Walter  Heckert,    Ph.    D.,    Professor 

Walter  S.  Guiler,    A.  M.,  Professor 

J.  V.  McMillan,  A.  M.,  Professor 

C.  A.  MuRCHisoN,  A.  B  ,  Associate  Professor 

Benjamin  Harrison  Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Shirley  Forest  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Blanche  L.  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

Leah  Yatbs,    Instructor 

153,  Psychoi^ogy.  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  conscious- 
ness to  conduct.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Chii,d  Psychology.     A  study  of  the  periods  of  development  in  the 

life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  educative 
process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of 
motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Education  153.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

156.  Principles  of  Teaching.     A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  apperception;  attention  and  inter- 
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est  in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  William 
McGuffey  Schools  and  experimentation  in  class  constitute  a  part 
of  the  work  in  this  course.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Education  153  and  155.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

157.  PSYCHOI.OGY  OF  RlKmentary  Subjects.     An  analysis  of  the  elemen- 

tary curriculum  with  the  object  in  view  of  discovering  the  psy- 
chological basis  of  teaching  the  various  elementary  school  sub- 
jects.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

158.  Method  of  Recitation.     The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 

problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  most  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study -lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  elementary  school  illustrated .  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.  Students  in  this  course  must  leave  the  8:30  period  open  for 
observation.     Open  to  students  who  have  completed  153,  155  and  156. 

253.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  American  education  from  its 
European  origin  thru  early  colonial  times  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

255.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  American  education  from  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

303.  Principi.es  of  Teaching.  (Secondary  Schools.)  A  study  of  the 
principles  of  teaching  with  special  application  to  high  school 
branches.  The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  the  function  of 
the  high  school;  standards  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject  matter — (a)  for  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  (b)  within  the 
several  courses;  the  theory  of  interest;  law  of  self-activity;  individual 
differences;  age  in  relation  to  the  learning  process;  law  of  habit 
formation  applied  to  (a)  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  (b)  the 
teaching  of  English,  (c)  the  acquisition  of  skill.  The  second 
half  of  this  course  will  be  offered  in  the  third  term  of  the  summer 
session.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

313.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  class  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern 
educational  ideals  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the 
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lesson;  measurement  of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils 
and  suggested  remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation 
and  criticism  of  lessons  in  the  William  McGuffey  Schools.  This 
course  is  organized  especially  for  acting  and  prospective  superin- 
tendents and  principals.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

315.  EducaTionai,  Measurements.  Teachers'  opinions  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  Need  for  more  objective  standards 
of  measurement.  Essentials  of  standard  tests.  Measuring  of 
reading  ability:  Thorndike  scale,  Kelley  scale,  etc.  Measuring  of 
arithmetical  ability:  Curtis  tests,  Judd's  tests,  Woody  scales,  etc. 
Composition  scale  by  Hillegas  and  the  Harvard-Newton  scale. 
Measurement  of  ability  in  Latin,  German,  etc.  Use  of  these 
scales  in  schools.  Interpretation  of  results.  Students  are  requested 
to  bring  their  test  materials  from  their  school.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

323.  Mentai,  Tests.  A  study  of  mental  tests  with  special  relation  to  their 
application  in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  the  construction  of  mental  tests,  their  validity,  and 
method  of  application.  The  Binet-Simon  scale,  the  Stanford  revi- 
sion of  this  scale,  and  some  of  the  point  scales  will  be  studied  in 
some  detail.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

English 

Alfbed  Hobatio  Upham,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Feances  Gibson  Richaed,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Aethtjb  W.  Ceavkr,  a.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

Adelia  W.  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

loi.  Freshman  Engi,ish.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work 
in  English  100  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  elements  of 
effective  writing,  based  upon  direct  study  of  selected  authors.  Prac- 
tice in  various  forms  of  discourse,  chiefly  exposition.  Daily  exer- 
cises and  themes.  Frequent  conferences  with  the  instructor.  Col- 
lateral reading.     Three  hours  credit. 

153.  Written  Composition.  Theme  writing.  Correction  of  faulty 
habits.  Intensive  criticism.  Required  of  all  who  are  preparing  to 
teach.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Oral,  Composition.     Story  telling.     Literature  for  the  first,  second 

and  third  grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

156.  Orai,  Composition.      Literature   for    the    fourth,  fifth,    and  sixth 

grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

158.     Orai,  Composition.     Literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Course  includes  the  short  story  and  the  modern  drama.     One  and 

one-half  hours  credit. 

Note.— The  work  in  the  above  four  courses  is  based  upon  material  used  in  the  William 
MoQuffey  Schools.  Course  153  and  any  one  of  155,  156  and  158  are  equivalent  in 
credit  to  one  semester's  work  in  Teachers  College. 
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251.  Composition,  Grammar  and  Spei.i.ing.  Composition  aims  in: 
teaching  oral  and  written  composition;  the  difficulties  in  the  way; 
the  materials  upon  which  the  work  should  be  based;  organization  of 
thought  as  an  element  in  composition  writing;  teaching  form  in 
language;  effective  ways  of  making  corrections.  Grammar:  the  pur- 
pose of  the  course  in  grammar;  the  proper  sequence  of  topics  of 
study;  the  selection  of  materials  to  provide  for  a  motive;  the  induc- 
tive method  of  treatment,  etc.  Spelling:  What  words  should  chil- 
dren learn  to  spell?  What  should  determine  the  number  of  words 
which  are  assigned  for  one  lesson?  What  facts  should  children  know 
about  each  word?  Proper  methods  of  teaching  spelling  from  the 
point  of  view  of  psychology.     One  hour  credit. 

253.  Junior  High  SCHOOiy  Engi^ish.  A  course  in  English  organized  and 
presented  with  special  reference  to  problems  of  instruction  in  Junior 
High  Schools.      One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

302.  Modern  Pi<ays  and  Pageantry.  Discussion  of  themes  and  tech- 
nical developments  in  modern  drama,  based  on  rapid  reading  of 
Dickinson's  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  The  pageant  as  a 
form  of  art  is  studied,  with  some  practice  in  pageant-making. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

323.  Hawthorne.  Puritan  and  New  England  traditions  in  American 
literature.  Texts:  Twice-Told  Tales  Sindi  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Col- 
lateral readings.  Elective  to  students  who  have  had  English  100. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

371.  Advanced  ENGiyiSH  in  the  Pubi^ic  Schooi<s.  A  consideration  of  the 
curriculum  in  secondary  English,  and  the  effective  presentation  of 
its  several  features.  Practice  in  composition,  study  of  classics,  etc. 
For  teachers  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  in  high  schools.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit  on  B.  S.  degree, 

408.  Milton.  A  careful  study  of  selections  from  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
Milton,  with  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of  presentation  to 
high-school  classes.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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Geography 


Wallacr  R.  McConnel,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Blanche  L.  McDill,  a.  M.,  Instructor 

Alice  Maiter,  Assistant 

153.  Geography  for  Primary  Grades.  A  course  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  of  geography  for  the  primary  grades. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  and  industrial  aspects  of 
home  geography;  local  field  lessons;  the  products  of  the  world 
brought  to  us  thru  commercial  relations;  types  of  industry  and 
occupation;  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  geography  work  of 
primary  grades.     Two  hours  credit. 

155.  Geography  for  Intermediate  Gradcs.  A  course  covering  the 
phases  of  geography  that  are  important  in  the  intermediate 
grade  program.  Much  study  is  given  to  United  States  geography 
thru  a  series  of  types.  Geographic  conditions  as  influencing  life 
and  industry  in  selected  regions  of  the  world  will  be  considered; 
specific  methods  of  teaching  intermediate  grade  geography.  Two 
hours  credit. 

203.  Economic  Geography.  The  geography  of  production,  commerce 
and  industry.  The  study  centers  about  commodities  of  wide  use 
as  foods,  clothing,  materials,  etc.  The  economic  geography  of 
United  States  is  given  most  attention.  Recommended  for  teachers 
in  departmentalized  upper  grades,  or  Junior  High  Schools.  One 
and  one-half  hours  oredit. 


Government 

Harold  M.Vinacke,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

103.  Probi^Ems  of  Citizenship.  Methods  of  acquiring  citizenship.  Priv- 
ileges and  obligations  of  citizenship.  The  citizen  and  the  govern- 
ment: the  political  party;  elections  and  ballots;  the  legislature,  the 
executive,  the  judiciary;  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  as 
methods  of  direct  action.  The  government  and  the  citizen;  law 
enforcement;  taxation;  education;  public  health;  etc.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

332.  The  United  States  in  Wori.d  Politics.  Growth  of  the  United 
States  as  a  World  power;  the  policy  of  isolation;  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; Pan- Americanism;  the  Open  Door  Policy;  the  Spanish  War 
and  drift  towards  Imperialism;  the  Panama  Canal  and  primacy  in 
the  Caribbean ;  the  United  States  and  Europe.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 
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History 


Clarence  E.  Caeteb,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Harold  M.  Vinacke,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

153.  American  History.  1492-1750.  The  early  American  Colonies  from 
the  period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  France  and  England.  European  background, 
motives  of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental 
institutions  will  be  studied.     Two  hours  credit. 

155,  American  History.  1750-1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American  Na- 
tion. Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict 
between  France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Federal  Government.     Two  hours  credit. 

329.  The  Teaching  OF  History.  For  High  School  Teachers.  The  organ- 
ization and  interpretation  of  selected  topics  in  European  and 
American  history.  Critical  examination  of  current  high  school  text 
books,  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  class  reports.  One  hour 
credit. 


Home  Economics 

Martha  J.  Hanna,  A.  M.,  Professor 

113.  EIvEmenTary  Sewing.  The  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
construction  of  garments,  (i)  A  study  of  fabrics  as  a  basis  for  the 
selection  of  materials  used.  (2)  Design  as  applied  to  drafting 
and  the  method  of  construction.  (3)  Economics  and  hygiene  in 
their  relation  to  clothing.  Hand  and  machine  sewing,  drafting. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

213.  Foods  and  Cookery.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved 
in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food.  The  composition  and 
characteristics  of  food-stuffs.  The  production  and  manufacture  and 
the  comparative  nutritive  and  economic  value  of  food.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 


Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

(See  Science  Instruction) 
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Industrial  Education 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,   B.   S.,  Professor 

AmyM.  SwiSHEE,  B.    S,  Assistant  Professor 

J.  Waeren  Smith,  Assistant  Professor 

Gertrude  A.  Beees,  Instructor 


Drawing 

103.  Drawing  as  Expression.  Kmphasis  placed  on  blackboard  draw- 
ing as  a  means  of  expression.  Elementary  drawing,  principles  of 
design  and  perspective  are  studied  and  developed  in  different 
mediums:  pencil,  charcoal,  water  color,  tempera  and  chalk. 
One-half  hour  only  required  in  preparation  for  each  class  period. 
Any  combination  of  drawing  courses  103,  104,  105  and  106  may  be 
made.  If  all  four  are  taken,  drawing  requirements  in  grade 
teachers'  courses  will  be  satisfied.     One  hour  credit. 

105.  Drawing  as  Expression.     A   part  of  the    same    course    as     103. 

Other  phases  of  the  subject  will  be  developed.  103  not  prerequi- 
site. Daily  preparation  of  one-half  hour  only  required.  One  hour 
credit. 

106.  Art  Appreciation.     The  principles  of  design  in  relation  to  home, 

school,  dress  and  industries  are  studied.  The  principles  are  car- 
ried out  in  line,  dark  and  light,  and  color;  and  practical  applications 
are  made.  Daily  preparation  of  one-half  hour  only  required.  One 
hour  credit. 

108.  Art  Appreciation.  A  part  of  the  same  course  as  104.  Other 
phases  of  the  subject  will  be  developed.  104  not  prerequisite.  One 
and  one-half  hours  preparation  for  each  class  period.  One  hour 
credit. 

131.  Freehand  Drawing  and  Design.  The  principles  of  Industrial 
Arts  design  will  be  considered.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be 
developed  thru  drawings  and  class  discussions.  Application  of 
principles  will  be  made  to  problems  in  wood,  metal,  clay,  etc. 
Text:     Varnum's  Industrial  Arts  Design.     One-half  hour   credit. 

151.  Engineering  Drawing.  The  first  half  of  the  usual  college  course 
in  mechanical  drawing.  By  means  of  individual  drawings  and  class 
discussions  the  following  topics  are  developed:  (a)  the  language  of 
drawing;  (b)  learning  to  draw;  (c)  theory  of  shape  description. 
Instruments  may  be  rented.  Text:  French's  Engineering  Draw- 
ing. Two  hours  credit.  7:30  Wed.  and  fifteen  hours  of  drafting 
room  work  the  major  part  of  which  must  be  scheduled  during 
morning  hours. 
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152.  Enginkering  Drawing.  (Continuation  of  Course  151.)  Topics 
considered  are:  (a)  principles  of  size  description;  (b)  technic  of  the 
finished  drawing;  (c)  mechanical  drafting;  (d)  selection  of  equip- 
ment for  school  drafting.  Two  hours  credit.  Hours  to  be  arranged, 
morning  hours  to  be  selected  for  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

231.  Furniture  Design.  Designs  made  by  the  student  form  the  basis 
of  the  course.  Class  discussions  and  readings  supplement  the  prac- 
tical work.  Reference  is  made  to  numerous  books  and  furniture 
catalogs.  Text:  Varnum's  Industrial  Arts  Design.  One-half 
hour  credit. 

413.  House  Pi^anning.  Plans  for  different  types  of  houses  are  made. 
Readings  and  class  discussions  cover  the  principles  of  house  plan- 
ning. Several  reference  books  are  used.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 


Industrial  Arts. 


113.  Handwork  in  Wood.  Shopwork,  making  shop  designs  and 
drawings,  class  discussions,  reports  and  assigned  readings.  Hand 
woodworking  tools  and  processes  are  studied.  A  variety  of  articles 
are  made.  Wood-finishing  is  given  a  place  in  the  course.  Text: 
Noyes'  Handwork  in  Wood.     Two  hours  credit. 

ri6.  Woodworking  Projects.  Hand  woodworking  tools  and  pro- 
cesses are  employed  in  applications  to  a  number  of  special  types  of 
projects,  such  as:  (a)  toy-making;  (b)  bird-houses;  (c)  kites;  (d) 
school  apparatus;  fe)  home-shop  equipment,  etc.  Many  books, 
magazines  and  catalogs  are  consulted  for  ideas.  Designs  and  shop 
drawings  are  made.     Two  hours  credit. 

203.  Industriai.  Arts  for  Grades  One  to  Three.  These  four  courses 
(206  ,  and  208  ,  )  develop  the  kinds  of  drawing,  design  and  hand- 
work which  are  appropriate  for  elementary  grades.  The  aim  is 
to  make  them  thoroly  educational.  Constructive  activity  is  re- 
cognized as  fundamental  in  child  development,  and  further,  the 
industrial  arts  are  considered  as  containing  "a  body  of  thought  and 
experience  sufficiently  vital  to  human  well-being  to  give  the  subject 
a  place  in  the  school  curriculum."  The  course  is  organized  around 
a  natural  grouping  of  the  industries  under  five  heads:  food  products, 
textiles,  wood  products,  iron  and  other  metals,  and  clay  and  allied 
earth  products.  Daily  preparation  of  only  one-half  hour.  Any 
combination  of  the  four  courses  referred  to  above  may  be  taken. 
One  hour  credit. 
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205.  Industrial  Arts  For  Grades  One  To  Three.    A  part  of  the 

course  as  203,     Other  phases   of  the  subject  are  considered.    One 
and     one-half  hours  preparation  required.     One  hour  credit. 

206.  Industriai.  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.     Similar  to    203  but 

arranged  for  upper  grades.     Daily  preparation  of   one-half    hour. 
One  hour  credit. 

208.  Industrial,  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.  A  part  of  the  same 
course  as  206.  Other  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered.  One 
and  one-half  hours  preparation  required.     One  hour  credit. 

211.  Furniture  Making.  Woodworking  machines  are  employed  when- 
ever possible.  Factory  methods  are  used.  Two  types  of  furniture 
are  considered:  (a)  school  and  shop  furniture  (one  cabinet  or  case 
will  be  constructed  as  a  group  project;)  (b)  Craftsman  furniture  (a 
table  and  a  chair  will  be  constructed).  Text:  Griffiths  Woodwork  for 
Sec  ondary  Schools.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  (Shopwork 
for  an  additional  hour  of  credit  may  be  arranged. ) 

323.  Sheet  MeTai^work.  Designs,  patterns,  shop  drawings  and  shop- work. 
A  variety  of  processes  and  tools  are  used.  A  number  of  standard 
tinner's  machines  are  available.  A  text  will  be  used.  One  and 
one-half   hours    credit. 

333.  SpECIai,  Method  in  IndusTriai,  Arts.  How  to  teach  industrial  arts 
in  the  elementary  school  (grades  one  to  six),  the  junior  high  school 
and  the  senior  high  school.  Psychological  and  social  bases  for  the 
work  are  developed.  The  project  method  of  teaching  is  given  prom- 
inence. Problems  of  equipment  and  shop  management  are  con- 
sidered. Courses  in  practical  arts  for  general  education  and  trade 
courses  for  vocational  education  are  developed.  A  course  for  su- 
perintendents and  principals  as  well  as  for  special  industrial  arts 
teachers.  A  number  of  books,  magazine  articles  and  bulletins  are 
consulted.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


Mathematics 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 

W.  E.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

John  O'Leaby,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Trigonometry.  The  elements  of  plane  trigonometry  as  presented  by 
the  ordinary  text-book.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  student  who  has  had  high  school  mathematics  and  wishes  to 
continue  his  mathematical  study.     Two  hours  credit. 
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153.  Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  various  ways  of 
presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered.  The  theories 
of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others  are  discussed  as  far 
as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  procedure  worked  out  in 
the  class.     For  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades.     Two  hours  credit. 

155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the  fun- 
damental operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  are 
discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous  exper- 
iences being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the  tables  to 
the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of  connecting 
school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.    Two  hours  credit. 

226.  Pi,ANE  Surveying.  A  course  giving  the  elements  of  plane  surveying, 
and  including  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  chain,  tape,  level  and 
transit.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

253.  Mathematics  FOR  THE  Junior  High  Schooi,.  The  first  half  of  a 
three-hour  course  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  Junior 
High  School.  This  half  will  be  devoted  to  percentage  and  its  appli- 
cations. The  functions  of  a  bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, a  village  bond  issue,  local  taxes  and  insurance  are  discussed 
to  indicate  how  percentage  grows  out  of  business  transactions  and 
is  utilized  in  them.  For  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

336.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  elements  of  astronomy  as  outlined 
in  a  text  such  as  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy  or  Moulton's 
Introduction  to  Astronomy ^  the  object  being  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  heavens,  with  the  methods  of  science,  and  to  give 
him  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  teach  it  if 
necessary.     Two  hours  credit. 


Music 

Aubrey  W.  Martin,  Director 
Edith  M.  Keller,  Instructor 


-jAssistant 


loi.  Ei^EMENTARY  Music.  Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and 
interpretation.  Rhythm,  melody  writing,  and  sight  singing.  Prin- 
ciples of  choral  singing.  Choral  music  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and  style. 
One  hour  credit. 
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I02.  Ei^EMEnTary  Music.  Continuation  of  loi,  open  to  those  who  have 
had  course  loi  or  its  equivalent.  Courses  lor  and  102  correspond  to 
the  first  year  requirement  in  music  of  the  Teachers  College.  One 
hour  credit. 

no.  E1.EMENTARY  Music  for  Supervisors.  This  course  is  planned  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Harmony.  The  course 
covers  such  problems  in  musical  structure,  tone,  rhythm,  melody, 
interpretation  and  appreciation  as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
confront  the  supervisor  of  music  in  a  modern  school  system. 
Maryott's  Musical  Essentials  is  used  as  a  basis  of  the  course.  Open 
only  to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  public  school  music.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit. 

120.  PuBi^ic  ScHooi,  Music  for  Supervisors.  A  comprehensive  course 
in  public  school  music  methods.  Covers  all  topics  found  in  Music 
200  from  the  supervisor's  standpoint.  Open  only  to  those  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  public  school  music.  Prerequisite,  Music  no  or 
its  equivalent.     One  hour  credit. 

130.  Singing.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  voice  production. 
Vocal  studies  and  art  songs.  Three  lessons  a  week  required. 
One  hour  credit. 

140.  Piano  Pi^aving.  Technical  and  interpretive  studies  in  piano  play- 
ing and  study  of  less  difl5cult  piano  literature  of  old  and  modern 
schools.  Work  in  sight  reading  to  cultivate  the  playing  of  an  ac- 
curate and  sympathetic  accompaniment.  Three  lessons  a  week 
required.     One  hour  credit. 

200.  PuBi^ic  SCHOOI,  Music.  A  study  of  methods  and  material.  Develop- 
ment of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for  first  six  grades. 
Demonstration  of  principles,  methods,  and  application  of  material 
and  presentation  of  the  same  by  students  in  actual  school-room 
instruction  under  supervision  of  instructor.  Rhythm  study,  melody 
writing,  and  advanced  sight  reading.  Individual  and  class  confer- 
ences. Open  to  music  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  to  grade  teach- 
ers.    Prerequisite,  Music  loi,  or  its  equivalent.     One  hour  credit. 

210.  Structure  of  Music  A  course  designed  to  give  a  practical  work- 
ing knowledge  of  musical  composition.  Intensive  study  of  intervals 
and  triads  and  their  application  to  melody  structure.  Harmonization 
of  melodies  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  Harmony  and 
Counterpoint.  Thematic  development.  Correlation  of  words  and 
music  in  song  writing.  Orchestral  instruments,  simple  orches- 
trations and  score  reading.  Prerequisite,  Music  no  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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223,  Music  Appreciation.  A  survey  of  the  development  of  modern 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  thru  the  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  a  number  of  great  composers,  beginning  with  Bach.  Con- 
sideration of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  good  music.  The 
course  is  copiously  illustrated.  No  previous  knowledge  of  music  re- 
quired for  entrance  to  course.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

144.  Chorai,  Literature.  A  study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 
mixed  voices  thru  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the 
course  is  by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  con- 
stitute the  Philharmonic  Club  which  is  limited  to  one  hundred  voices 
and  which  appears  in  public  performance  on  Educational  Conference 
Day.     One-half  hour  credit. 


Physical  Education 

Oblia  G.  Caeroll  Instructor 

The  summer  course  in  Physical  Education  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  or  students  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  play  or  recreation  activ- 
ities during  the  school  year,  and  for  teachers  of  ph5^sical  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Students  satisfactorily  carrying  at  \ea.stjive  hours  a  week  will  receive 
one-halj  hour  credit. 

1.  E1.EMENTARY  Gymnastics — Women.     This  course  will  consist  of  grad- 

ed exercises  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  calisthenics  with  and 
without  apparatus,  figure  marching  and  tactics  for  use  in  the  gym- 
nasium or  class  room. 

2.  Gymnastic  Dancing  and  Pageants.      A  simple  series  of  easy  danc- 

ing steps  arranged  to  be  given  to  classes  in  single  file,  or  in  columns 
of  twos;  many  of  which  may  also  be  given  as  class  work  in  open 
formation. 

Folk  Dancing.  Dances  of  English,  Scotch,  German  and  French 
origin  and  various  national  characteristic  dances. 

Aesthetic  Dancing.  A  series  of  rhythmic  exercises  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  legs  are  made  to  act  in 
perfect  harmony  with   the    movements  of  the    body. 

Pageants  and  festivals.  A  series  of  activities  for  use  on  special 
occasions.  A  festival  of  games  and  dances  will  be  given  on  the 
campus. 

3.  P1.AYS  and  Games.     A  practical  course   in  plays  and   games  selected 

and  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  school  room  and  the 
playground. 
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4.  Recreative  Games.  In  addition  to  the  course  in  Plays  and  Games, 
as  outlined  above,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all  students  to 
participate  in  some  of  the  more  highly  organized  plays  and  games. 
These  games  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  not  only  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  but  in  the  high  schools  as  well.  This  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  to  all  students,  both  men  and  women,  and  in 
addition  will  give  the  grade  and  high  school  teacher  material  that 
will  be  of  very  great  help  in  the  school  room  and  on  the  playground. 
The  many  athletic  fields  at  Miami  are  available  for  use  during  the 
summer  months.  If  conditions  justify,  schedules  in  baseball,  track 
and  field  athletics,  basketball  and  tennis  will  be  arranged.    No  credit. 


Public    Speaking 

Arthuk  Loben  Gates,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Benjamin  R.  Cowgill,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

213.     SCHOOiv  Dramatics.     Two  hours  credit. 

251.  PuBWC  SCHOOi.  Reading.  The  work  will  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows:  three  hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  acquiring  an  easy 
and  untiring  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  reading 
recitation;  three  hours  a  week  will  be  given  to  study  and  practice 
in  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  strong, 
clear  expression.  The  material  studied  will  be  the  selections  used 
in  the  grades,  chiefly  poetry.     Two  hours  credit. 

255.  PuBi^ic  ScHOOi,  Reading.  The  second  half  of  Public  Speaking  251. 
One  hour  credit. 


Romanic  Languages  and  Literature 

J.  W.  KuHNE,  A.   M.,  Associate  Professor 

M.  C.  Baudin,  a.  B.  Assistant  Professor 

Danibl  da  Cbuz,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 


French 

loi.  Beginners'  Course.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouia  Series. 
Grammar  studied  inductively.  Reading  of  simple  texts.  Composi- 
tion.    Six  hours  credit. 

200.  Modern  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  modern  prose.  Thoro  review 
of  Grammar  .  Composition.  Methods  of  teaching.  This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  High  School 
French.     Two  hours  credit. 
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223.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  Literatures.  A  critical  study  of  the 
great  authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  Euro- 
pean literature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Taaso,  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists 
of  Spain,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures 
and  reports  in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations. 
The  course  is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given 
entirely  in  English,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Romanic  languages.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 


Spanish 

loi.  Beginners'  Course.  Oral  lessons  based  on  the  Gouin  Series.  Gram- 
mar studied  inductively.  Reading  of  simple  texts.  Composition. 
Six  hours  credit. 

200.  Modern  Prose.  Rapid  reading  of  modern  prose.  Thoro  review 
of  Grammar.  Composition.  Methods  of  teaching.  This  course  is 
especially  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  teach  High  School 
Spanish.     Two  hours  credit. 


School  Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  Ped.  D.,  Professor 
Shirley  F,  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor. 

253.  ScHOOi,  Organization  in  Ei^Ementary  Schooi^s.  This  course 
comprises  a  study  and  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  class-room 
organization  and  control,  types  of  schools,  relation  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  the  higher  schools,  hour  schedules,  economy  of  time 
in  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  Text.— Morehouse,  Hour  Schedules 
by  Various  Departments  of  Education  and  Educational  Bodies, 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


255.  ScHOOiv  Organization  in  Rurai.  Schooi^s.  A  course  similar  to  253 
but  adapted  especially  for  teachers  in  rural  schools.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

403.  ScHOoi,  Systems.  This  course  will  involve  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  in  the  schools;  the  newer  curricula;  the 
recent  surveys  of  public  education,  city  and  state  systems;  the  re- 
form legislation  on  education  in  France  and  England.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 
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Science  Instruction 

B.  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Wi.DE  MacMillan,  M.  D.,  Professor 

Clarence  A.  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

Courses  listed  in  this  department  are  organized  and  presented  with 
special  reference  to  their  use  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

103.  EivEMENTARY  AgricuIvTurR.  A  brief  survey  of  various  phases  of 
agriculture  suitable  for  instruction  in  the  upper  grades  or  junior 
high  school.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  soil  fertility,  seed  selec- 
tion and  judging,  and  feeding  farm  animals.  In  each  subject  one 
or  more  home  projects  will  be  developed.  Text.— Davis's  School 
and  Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

105.  Nature-Study.  Studies  of  common  animals  and  plants  such  as 
birds,  insects,  weeds,  trees,  etc.  This  course  is  intended  to  help 
teachers  who  wish  to  develop  children's  interests  in  nature.  Text. — 
Downing's  Field  and  Laboratory  Guide  in  Biological  Nature-Study. 

107.  Gardening.  This  course  is  intended  especially  to  prepare  teachers 
to  plan  and  supervise  children's  home  gardens  and  to  cooperate  in 
the  work  of  the  U.  S.  School  Garden  Army.  It  includes  preserv- 
ing and  marketing  garden  products,  and  preparation  of  exhibits. 
One  hour  credit. 

251.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  This  course  corresponds  to  work  in 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  required  for  graduation  in  Teachers 
College  and  for  State  Diploma.  It  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the 
biological  foundations  for  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  application  of  the  subject  to  school 
problems.  Text. — Broadhurst's  Home  a7id  Community  Hygiene. 
Two  hours  credit. 

273.  Elementary  Science.  Various  units  of  science  instruction  adapted 
to  the  junior  high  school  are  considered.  These  are  used  to  illus- 
trate methods  of  instruction,  particularly  the  problem  method. 
Textbooks,  reference  books  and  equipment  are  also  studied. 
Text. — Van  Biskirk  and  Smith's  Science  of  Everyday  Life.  One 
and     one-half  hours  credit. 

275.  First  Aid.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  first 
aid  to  children  who  may  be  injured  during  school  periods.  It  also 
includes  examination  of  children  for  common  defects,  for  example 
eye,  ear  and  throat,  and  study  of  the  obvious  sypmtoms  of  early 
stages  of   diseases  common  to  children.     One  hour  credit. 
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Special  Method 

Maby  Dorrell   Finch,  A,  B.,  Instructor 

Leah  Yates,  Instructor 

Fantie  Nesbitt,  Instructor 

Florence  Hawkins,  Instructor 

Philema  Morris,  Instructor 

253.    Reading  FOR  Grades  I,  11,  and  hi. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general ;  special  aims  in 
the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  School 
readers  and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  eval- 
uated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading, 
under  the  following  headings: 

a.  emphasis  upon  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  several  reading  methods.  How 
they  may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and  used  to  greatest 
advantage.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  four  sections.  Each 
section  will  take  the  course  as  outlined,  but  section  A  will  study 
each  topic  intensively  devoting  the  entire  time  to  the  work. 
Sections  B,  C  and  D  will  devote  about  four  weeks  to  these  top- 
ics and  during  the  last  two  weeks  will  study  intensively  some 
of  the  special  methods  of  teaching  reading  used  in  Ohio:  sec- 
tion B  giving  this  time  to  the  Story  Hour  method;  section  C  to 
the  Beecon  method;  section  D  to  the  Aldine  method.  One  hour 
credit. 

255.    Readings  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

1.  The  problem  of  teaching  reading  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master   the   thought  of  the   selection   as  fully  as 
possible; 

b.  how  to  get  the  children  to  appreciate  the  literature  suited 
to  this  period; 

c.  how  to  master  more  full  the  mechanics  of  reading,  use  of 
the  dictionary,  etc. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these  grades: 

a.  general  literature; 

b.  information  materials. 
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3.  Essentials  of  method  in  these  grades:  Reading  with  definite 
questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to  find  meanings  of  words 
supplementing  the  author's  statements;  quizzing  for  thought, 
when  and  how,  etc.  One  hour  credit. 

256.      IvANGUAGE  FOR   GRADES   I,    II,   and  III. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written; 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching; 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  the  language  course  in  these  grades  designated 
to  provide: 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades.  How  to  pro- 
vide growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought,  and  correct 
forms  thru  the  reproduction  of  stories,  the  conversation  lesson, 
committing  of  memory  gems,  etc.  How  to  fix  correct  forms 
thru  plays  and  games  and  other  forms  of  the  drill  lesson. 

258.      IvANGUAGE  FOR  GRADES  IV,  V,  And  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  teaching  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited: 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to  teach  children  to  think  by  points,  to  organize  their  ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  the  course 
of  study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work.  Children's  need 
for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises.  How  to  plan  the 
written  composition;  choosing  the  subject;  planning  the  outline; 
giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to  form,  etc.;  correcting 
composition. 

Speciai,  Method  in  Grammar.    See  English  251. 

Speciai.  Method  in  Arithmetic.    See  Mathematics  153,  155  and 
253- 
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William  McGuffey  School 


John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Mary  Dubois,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Fannie  J.  Ragland,  A.  M.,  Critic  Teacher 

Mary  Dorell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Leah  Yates,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 


High    SCHOOiy.     Such  subjects  as  may  be  demanded  by  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  pupils. 

EiyEMENTARY  SCHOOi,.     All  the  grades  will  be  open. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Summer  Term 

August  2 -September  3 


Agriculture 

(See  Science  Instruction) 

Botany 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Charles  W.  Waters,  A.  B.,  Assistant 

io6.  EI.EMENTARY  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  higlier  plants.  For 
teachers,  and  for  Teachers  College  and  Liberal  Arts  College  students. 
The  number  of  recitations  and  laboratory  periods  and  the  amount 
of  credit  given  are  the  sanse  as  in  103. 

262.  Practicai,  Study  of  Pi.ant  Diseases.  Observations  of  the  appear- 
ance of  diseased  plants  in  field,  orchard,  and  garden.  Studies  of 
diseased  plants  and  causes  of  disease  in  the  laboratory.  Discussions 
of  the  prevention  and  cure.  A  course  intended  to  be  of  practical 
value  for  all  who  deal  with  rural  life.     Three  hours  credit. 


Drawing 

Gertrude  Wallace,  Instructor 

105.  Drawing  as  Expression.    Emphasis  placed  upon  blackboard  draw- 

ing as  a  means  of  expression.  Elementary  drawing,  principles  of  de- 
sign and  perspective  are  studied  and  developed  in  different  medi- 
ums—  pencil,  charcoal,  water  color,  tempera  and  chalk.  Three- 
quarters  to  one  hour  required  in  preparation  for  each  class  hour. 
One  hour  credit. 

106.  Art  Appreciation.     The  principles  of  design  in  relation  to  home, 

school,  dress  and  industries  are  studied.     The  principles  are  car- 
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ried  out  in  line,  dark  and  light  and  color,  and  practical  applications 
are  made.  Daily  preparation  of  three-quarters  to  one  hour.  One 
hour  credit. 

Education 

Walter  S.  Guilee,  A.  M.,  Professor 

,  Professor 

O.  W.  Snare,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

153.  PSYCHOi^OGY.  A  study  of  the  states  of  consciousness  from  the  view- 
point of  education.  Those  phases  of  vital  interest  to  the  teacher 
will  be  considered,  such  as  instinct,  habit,  emotion,  memory,  imagi- 
nation, association,  and  the  thought  process.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

155,  Chii,d  Psychoi^ogy.     This  course  will  consider  the  child's  instinct 

in  relation  to  education,  the  development  of  intellect,  of  moral  na- 
ture, the  question  of  motor  control,  heredity  and  environment,  in- 
dividual differences  and  abnormalities.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Education  153.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

156.  Principi.es  of  Teaching.     A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  appreciation;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  discipline;  etc.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Education  153  and  155.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

158.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  problems  of  class  recitations.  The 
value  of  aims,  the  various  types  of  lessons,  proper  devices,  drills,  and 
teaching  children  how  to  study  will  be  discussed.  The  preparation 
of  lesson  plans  will  form  a  part  of  the  work.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  153,  155  and  156.      One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

178.  PROBI.EMS  IN  RuRAi,  School  Method.  The  organization  of  the 
school.  Enrollment;  organization  of  classes;  making  the  daily 
schedule.  Getting  children  to  work  and  keeping  them  at  work. 
The  proper  use  of  the  study  periods  for  the  various  grades.  Prin- 
ciples controlling  the  teaching  of  lessons  in  the  several  branches. 
Various  lesson  types  applied  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  history,  geo- 
graphy, etc.  Modifications  of  lesson  types  to  meet  the  time  limits 
of  the  daily  schedule.  A  course  for  beginners  in  teaching  intended 
for  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  school.  This  course  should 
be  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  Special  Method  253,  or  Mathematics 
153.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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English 


Earl  Ci-ARENDON  Ross,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor 
,  Assistant  Professor 

I02.  Frkshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's  work 
in  English  loo  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  A  continuation  of 
the  work  of  English  loi.  Practice  in  writing,  chiefly  description 
and  narration.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading.  Open  only  to 
students  who  have  completed  English  loi  or  its  equivalent.  Two 
recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 

153.  Written  Composition.  Theme  writing.  Correction  of  faulty 
habits.     Intensive  criticism.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Oral  Composition.      Story  telling.      Literature  for  grades  one,  two 

and  three.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

156.  Oral   Composition.      Literature  for  grades  four,  five  and  six.      One 

and  one-half  hours  credit. 

158.     Oral    Composition.      Literature  for  grades  seven  and  eight.       This 

course  includes  the  short  story  and  the  drama.      One  and  one-half 

hours  credit. 

Note.— The  work  of  the  above  four  courses  is  based  upon  material  used  in  the  William  Mc- 
Guffey  Schools.    Course  153  and  any  one  of  155,  156  and  158  are   equivalent  in  credit  to 
^       one  semester's  work  in  Teachers  College. 

453.  Russian  Literature.  The  literary  sources  of  the  revolutionary  idea 
in  Russia,  and  the  evolution  of  this  idea  from  the  early  nineteenth 
century  down  to  the  present  time.  Texts:  Dostoevski's  Crime 
and  Punishment  and  Nekrasov's  Who  Can  Be  Happy  and  Free  in 
Russia?  Collateral  readings.  Elective  to  students  who  have  had 
English  100  and  one  college  course  in  English  Literature.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit. 


I 


Geography 

R.  J.  ScABBOROUGH.  Instructor 


153.  Geography  for  Primary  Grades.  A  course  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  method  of  geography  for  the  primary  grades. 
i  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  and  industrial  aspects  of 

home  geography;  local  field  lessons;  the  products  of  the  world 
brought  to  us  thru  commercial  relations;  types  of  industry  and 
occupation;  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  geography  work  of 
primary  grades.     Two  hours  credit. 
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155.  Geography  for  IntermediaTK  Grades.  A  course  covering  the 
phases  of  geography  that  are  important  in  the  intermediate  grade 
program.  Much  study  is  given  to  United  States  thru  a  series  of 
types.  Geographic  conditions  as  influencing  life  and  industry  in 
selected  regions  of  the  world  will  be  considered;  specific  methods  of 
teaching  intermediate  grade  geography.     Two  hours  credit. 

159.  Geography  for  Intermediate  Grades.  A  brief  survey  covering 
the  second  half  of  the  subject  presented  in  Course  155.  Students 
having  taken  Course  157  during  the  first  summer  term  should  take 
this  course.     One  hour  credit. 


Government 


Instructor 


103.  ProbIvEms  OF  Citizenship.  Methods  of  acquiring  citizenship.  Privi- 
leges and  obligations  of  citizenship.  The  citizen  and  the  govern- 
ment: the  political  party;  elections  and  ballots;  the  legislature, 
the  executive,  the  judiciary;  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
as  methods  of  direct  action.  The  government  and  the  citizen:  law 
enforcement;  taxation;  education;  public  health;  etc.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

History 

Geoege  a.  Ebdger,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
,  Instructor 

153.  American  History.  1492-1750.  Karly  American  Colonies  from  the 
period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  France  and  England.  European  background,  motives 
of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental  institutions 
will  be  studied.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  American  History.  1750-1800.  The  beginning  of  the  American 
Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the  conflict  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North  America,  the 
relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the  organization  of 
the  federal  Government.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

213.  Modern  European  History.  Economic  and  social  development 
from  1815  to  1919.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

215.  Modern  European  History.  International  relations  from  1870  to 
1919.  Events  leading  to  the  Great  War.  The  new  map  of  Europe 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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253.  American  PowTicai.  History.  1800-1850.  The  development  of 
political  parties,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  of  nationalism, 
and  the  slavery  controversy  will  be  treated  in  detail.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

Industrial  Arts 

Gertrude  Wallace,  Instructor 

2o8.  iNDUSTRiAi.  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.  The  course  develops 
drawing,  design  and  handwork  appropriate  for  upper  grades. 
(See  First  Summer  Term  for  fuller  description).  Three-fourths  to 
one  hour  preparation  for  each  class  period.     One  hour  credit. 

Mathematics 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

153.  Primary  Arithmetic.  The  nature  of  number  and  the  various  ways 
of  presenting  number  facts  and  processes  are  considered. 
The  theories  of  Pestalozzi,  Grube,  Fitzga,  Dewey  and  others 
are  discussed  as  far  as  time  permits  and  a  rational  method  of  pro- 
cedure worked  out  in  the  class.  For  the  first,  second,  and  third 
grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  The  teaching  of  long  division,  of 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  of  the  standard  weights  and 
measures.  Common  and  decimal  fractions  are  taken  thru  the 
fundamental  operations,  and  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures 
-i.re  discussed,  in  both  cases  the  utilization  of  the  child's  previous 
experiences  being  given  prominence.  The  application  of  the 
tables  to  the  building  and  house-furnishing  trades  as  a  means  of 
connecting  school  with  life  is  emphasized.  For  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

255.  Mathematics  for  Junior  High  SchooIvS.  Percentage  and  its  ap- 
plications furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this  course. 
Percentage  is  taught  to  show  how  topics  in  pure  numbers  are 
handled.  The  functions  of  a  bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock 
company,  a  village  bond  issue,  local  taxes  and  insurance,  are 
discussed  to  indicate  a  rational  method  of  presenting  topics  in 
applied  arithmetic.  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

Science    Instruction 

Clarence  A.  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Instructor. 

103.  Ei«EMENTary  AGRICUI.TURE.  A  brief  survey  of  various  phases  of 
agriculture  suitable  for  instruction  in  the  upper  grades  of  junior 
high    school.     It   includes    such    subjects    as   soil   fertility,    seed 
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selection  and  judging,  and  feeding  farm  animals.  In  each  subject 
one  or  more  home  projects  will  be  developed.  Text:  Davis's 
School  and  Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture,  one  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

105,  Nature-Study.  Studies  of  common  animals  and  plants  such  as 
birds,  insects,  weeds,  trees,  etc.  This  course  is  intended  to  help 
teachers  who  wish  to  develop  children's  interests  in  nature. 
Text. — Downing'' s  Field  and  Laboratory  Guide  in  Biological 
Nature  Study. 


Special  Method 

,  Instructor 


253.     Reading  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special  aims 
in  the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  School  read- 
ers and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  evaluated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading  as 
follows: 

a.  emphasis  on  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  several  reading  methods. 

How  they  may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and  used  to 
greatest  advantage. 
One  hour  credit. 

255.    Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  The  problem  of  teaching  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master  the    thought  of  the  selection  as    fully  as 
possible; 

b.  how  to  get  children  to  appreciate  the  literature   suited  to 
this  period; 

c.  how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics  of  reading;  use  o 
the  dictionary. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these  grades. 
Reading  with  definite  questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to 
find  meanings  of  words;  supplementing  the  author's  statements; 
quizzing  for  thought,  when  and  how. 

One  hour  credit. 
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256.     Language  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral    and  written. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching: 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  language  course  in  these  grades  designated  to 

provide: 

a.     freedom  of  expression; 
d.     increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades:  How  to 
provide  growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought,  and 
correct  forms  thru  the  production  of  stories,  the  conversation 
lesson,  committing  of  memory  gems.  How  to  fix  correct  forms 
thru  plays  and  games,  and  by  other  forms  of  drill  lesson. 

One  hour  credit. 

258.    Language  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching  in  grades  IV,  V  and  VI. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited: 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to  teach  children  to  think  by  points,  to  organize  their  ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  course  of 
study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work.  Children's  need 
for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises.  How  to  plan  the 
written  composition:  choosing  the  subject;  planning  the  outline; 
giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to  form;  correcting  compo- 
sitions. 

One  hour  credit. 

Speciai,  Method  in  Arithmetic.    See  Mathematics, 
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Miami  University 
Summer    Session 


Announcement  of  Courses 
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OXFORD.  OHIO 


M    S    S    1 


WHY  NOT  TEACH? 


WHAT  OTHER 
VOCATION  OFFERS  YOU 

ASSURED  POSITION 

INCREASING  SALARY 

INTELLECTUAL  GROWTH 

AND 

THE  GREATEST  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  SERVICE? 


Attend  One  of  the 

Ohio  State  Teacher's  Colleges 

This  Summer 

Miami  University  Ohio  University 

Ohio    State    University 

Kent  State  Normal  College 

Bowling   Green    State   Normal  College 
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General    Information 


Session    of    1921 

Miami  University  offers  in  its  summer  session  of  1921  seventeen  weeks 
of  instruction  divided  into  three  terms  of  six,  six,  and  five  v^eeks.  The 
spring  term  begins  Monday,  May  9,  and  ends  Friday,  June  17;  the  first 
summer  term  begins  Monday,  June  20,  and  ends  Friday,  July  29;  the  second 
summer  term  begins  Monday,  August  1,  and  ends  Friday,  September  2. 
Purposes 

The  special  aim  of  the  summer  session  is  to  place  the  equipment  of  the 
University  at  the  service  of  those  who  cannot  be  in  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  regular  academ_ic  year. 

The  University  will  offer  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of: 

1 — Teachers  in  one-room  schools 

2 — Teachers  in  graded  schools 

a.  Primary 

b.  Intermediate 

c.  Upper  grade 

3 — Teachers  in  Junior  High  Schools 
4 — Teachers  in  High  Schools 

5 — College  students  who  desire  to  do  advanced  work  or  who  wish  to 
make  up  work. 
Credit 

All  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  or  the  State  Normal  diploma.  A  maximum  of  six 
credit  hours  may  be  obtained  in  each  term.  To  meet  certificate  require- 
ments a  student  should  do  work  equivalent  to  five  credit  hours,  at  least  half 
of  which  is  professional. 
Special  Features 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction,  the  summer  session  offers  the 
following  advantages: 

1,  A  course  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments. 
2— The  Philharmonic  Club.  This  is  a  musical  society  composed  of 
men  and  women  of  the  summer  session.  It  offers  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  music  teachers  to  gain  experience  in  organizing  and 
in  conducting  choral  societies  and  glee  clubs,  and  for  all  teachers 
interested  in  voice  and  choral  work  to  secure  training  for  singing 
in  church  choirs  and  other  musical  organizations.  The  club  furn- 
ishes music  for  various  public  exercises  during  the  summer  session. 
It  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  music  department. 
3— Observation  in  The  William  McGuffey  Schools.  These  con- 
stitute the  demonstration  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  during 
the  college  year,  and  consist  of  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  and  Sec- 
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ondary  School.  In  the  summer  session  of  1921  the  elementary  grades 
and  high  school  will  be  in  session.  Demonstrations  are  made  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  classes  in  education  and  in  special  subjects. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Dean  by  students  who  are  not 
in  these  classes  for  observation  of  work  done  there. 

4 — McGuffey  Day.  This  is  a  day  set  apart  for  a  consideration  of  edu- 
cational problems  in  which  the  entire  school  participates  and  in 
which  also  superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  others  en- 
gaged in  public  school  work  in  Southwestern  Ohio  are  invited  to 
take  part. 

5 — The  Employment  Bureau.  The  University  maintains  a  bureau  for 
the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching  or  to  other  positions. 
This  service  is  rendered  without  charge  and  is  extended  to  those 
seeking  initial  positions  and  to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy 
of  promotion  to  better  positions. 

Recreation 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  Phys- 
ical Education  other  opportunities  are  given  for  learning  games  and  for 
participation  in  them  on  the  campus.  Every  evening  after  dinner  the  quad- 
rangle is  the  scene  of  a  merry  group  of  students  and  professors  who  are 
having  a  wonderfully  good  time  in  a  game  of  handball,  baseball,  or  volley  ball. 

The  tennis  courts  are  available  for  use  during  the  summer  months;  also, 
the  many  athletic  fields  of  Miami  for  baseball,  track  and  field  athletics,  and 
basketball. 

The  country  around  Oxford  affords  many  picturesque  places  for  picnics 
and  excursions. 
Fees  and  Deposits 

An  incidental  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  all  students.  Small  deposits  to 
cover  cost  of  supplies  used  in  the  laboratories  of  botany,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  and  physics  are  required.  (See  description  of  courses  in 
these  departments,  foot-note.)  All  laboratory  supplies  are  sold  to  students 
at  the  cost  to  the  University.  Any  unused  part  of  the  student's  deposit  will 
be  returned. 

A  lecture  course  fee  of  $1.50  is  expected  of  all  students  of  the  first  sum- 
mer term. 
Rooms  and  Board 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  halls,  and  cottages  under  University  control 
will  be  provided  for  $2.00  per  week;  board  for  $4.50  per  week.  Both  room 
rent  and  board  are  payable  in  advance. 

All  persons  desiring  to  have  rooms  reserved  should  enclose  $1.00  with 
application,  and  address  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Rooms  so  reserved  will  be  held  only  until  3  P.  M.  of  the  day  of  registration 
unless  the  student  notifies  the  Dean  that  he  will  arrive  late,  or  sends  room 
rent  to  cover  the  entire  term.  This  deposit  for  reservation  of  room  will  be 
credited  when  the  student  registers  or  refunded  if  the  student  does  not  reg- 
ister. This  refund  will  be  made  only  provided  the  request  is  made  at  least 
five  days  before  registration. 
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Payment  of  Fees,  Room  Rent,  Board,  etc. 

The  following  expenses  are  expected  to  be  met  in  advance:  incidental 
fee  $5.00;   lecture  course  $1.50;  room  rent  for  rooms  in  halls,  dormitories 
and  cottages,  $12.00;   board  at  Halls  or  Commons  $27.00;    deposit  fee  for 
courses  requiring  such  fees. 
Rooms  during  the  Spring  Term 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  rooms  in  the  dormitories  and  halls 
are  occupied  by  students  of  the  regular  college  session  until  June  20,  students 
of  the  spring  term,  May  9  to  June  20,  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  cottages  and 
in  homes  of  private  families. 

For  reservations  apply  to  Dean  of  Summer  Session. 
Admission 

All  courses  given  at  Miami  University  presuppose  scholarship  equiv- 
alent to  graduation  from  a  first  grade  high  school.  Students  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates  but  are  of  mature  mind  will  also  be  admitted.  Stu- 
dents who  wish  to  register  in  advance  may  obtain  schedule  of  recitations  and 
other  registration  materials  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Location 

Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Indian- 
apolis and  Western  Railroad  (formerly  the  C.  H.  and  D.)  fourteen  miles 
from  Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Railroad  connections  are 
made  at  Hamilton  with  the  Toledo  Division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Cincinnati  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio  Electric,  and  the  Terre 
Haute,  Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Traction;  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Big  Four, 
Cincinnati  Northern,  Erie,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Queen  and 
Crescent,  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Norfolk  and  Western,  Cincinnati,  Leba- 
non and  Northern,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Interurban  Railway  and  Terminal 
Cincinnati,  Georgetown  and  Portsmouth,  Milford  and  Loveland  Traction 
Ohio  Electric,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and  Eastern  Traction. 


Educational  Staff 

Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes,  M.  S.,  President 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College  and 

Professor  of  School  Administration 
Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Joseph  Albertus  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 
Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
Benjamin  Marshall  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology 
Samuel  J.  Brandenburg,  Ph.  M.,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Economics 
John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  the 

William  McGuffey  Schools 
Clarence  Edwin  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 
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Ida  Windate,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English 
Wallace  Robert  McConnell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Martha  Jane  Hanna,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Jesse  Vincent  McMillan,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  Professor  of  Education 
George  Andrews  Hedger,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  History 
Henry  Holland  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Julius  William   Adolphe  Kuhne,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic 
Languages 

Aubrey  Willis  Martin,  Director  of  Music 

Benjamin  Harrison  Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and 
Extension  Lecturer 

William  Elijah  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Arthur  William  Graver,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Earl  Clarendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Carl  Allanmore  Murchison,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Harold  Monk  Vinacke,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Government 

Arleigh  B.  Williamson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

Adelia  Wells  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Amy  Margaret  Swisher.  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Handwork  and  De- 
sign 

Shirley  Forrest  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Extension 
Lecturer 

Alice  Swisher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Albert  Atherton  Grinnell,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

John  O'Leary,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

John  Edward  Bliss,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Geography 

Clyde  Hissong,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in   Education 

Celia  Grace  Carroll,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Gertrude  A.  Beers,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Clarence  Albert  Matheny,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Science 

Blanche  Luella  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Geography 

Emily  Barrie,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Leah  Yates,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Geography 

Philema  Morris,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Fannie  J.  Ragland,  A.  M.,  Critic  Teacher 

Mary  Dorrell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Helen  Thorpe  Brouse,  Critic  Teacher 

Fannie  Nesbitt,  Critic  Teacher 

Mary  DuBois,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Flora  Leone  Moore,  B.  S.,  Critic  Teacher 

Marian  Myrtle  Shivley,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Scott  Burgett  Pierson,  Instructor  in  Botany 

Delbert  Swartz,  Assistant  in  Botany 

Florence  Shattuck,  Assistant  in  Geography 

Walter  McNelly,  Assistant  in  Physics 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Spring  Term' 

May  9-June  17 


Unless  otherwise  indicated  a  full  description  of  each  course  will  be 
found  in  the  announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  the  First  Summer 
Term. 

Agriculture 

See  Science  Instruction, 

Education 
153.    Psychology.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Child  Psychology.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

156.  Principles  of  Teaching.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
158.  Method  of  Recitation.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
261.    History  of  Education.    Two  hours  credit. 

English 

163.    Written  Composition.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
165.    Oral  Composition.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

French 

Students  may  enter  any  college  class  in  French  for  which  they  are  prepared. 
First,  second,  third  and  fourth  year  college  French  are  given;  also  a  special 
Teachers'  Course.  For  details  of  these  courses  see  regular  college  catalog;  and 
for  hours  of  recitation,  see  schedule  of  recitations  for  the  college  year  1920-21. 
Credit  for  the  Spring  Term  will  be  as  follows: 

French  100  and  200,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

French  300,  one  hour. 

French  410  and  French  322,  Teachers  Course,  one-half  hour. 

Geography 
163.    Geography  for  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades.    One  hour  credit. 

Government 

105.    Problems  of  Politics.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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History 


173.    Origins  of  The  American  Nation,  1492-1750.    Two  hours  credit. 
175.    Origins  of  The  American  Nation,  1750.-1789.    Two  hours  credit. 

Mathematics 

163.    Primary  Arithmetic.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
173.    Intermediate  Arithmetic.    Two  hours  credit. 

Music 

101.    Elementary  Music.    One-half  hour  credit. 

Nature  Study 

(See  Science  Instruction) 

Public  Speaking 
263    Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.    One  hour  credit. 

School  Administration 
255.    School  Organization  in  Rural  Schools.    Two  hours  credit. 

Science  Instruction 
275.    Elementary  Agriculture.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Spanish 

Students  may  enter  any  college  class  in  Spanish  for  which  they  are 
prepared.  First,  second  and  third  year  college  courses  are  given.  For  details 
of  these  courses  see  regular  college  catalog;  and  for  hours  of  recitation,  see 
schedule  of  recitations  for  the  college  year  1920-21.  Credit  for  the  Spring 
Term  will  be  as  follows: 

Spanish  100  and  200,  one  and  one-half  hours. 

Spanish  210  and  300,    three-fourths  hour. 

Special  Method 

263.  Reading  for  Grades  I,  II  and    III.    One  hour  credit. 

273.  Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V  and    VI.    One  hour  credit. 

265.  Language  for  Grades  I,  II  and  III.    One  hour  credit. 

275.  Language  for  Grades    IV,  V  and  VI.    One  hour  credit. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


First  Summer  Term 
June  20-July  29 


Agriculture 

(See  Science  Instruction) 

Botany 

Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Delbert  Swartz,  Assistant 

103.  Elementary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  lower  plants. 
Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field  work 
each  week.  This  and  Botany  106,  given  in  the  second  summer  term, 
make  a  complete  course  in  botany.  Credit  may  be  received  on 
either  course  separately  also.    Three  hours  credit. 

251.  Applied  Bacteriology.    Class  exercises  on  elementary  phases  of  the 

science.  Laboratory  studies  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  water,  and 
milk.  Bacteriological  analyses  of  air  under  various  conditions,  of 
water  from  various  sources,  and  of  milk  from  various  dairies.  May 
be  taken  with  or  without  Botany  252.  Five  class  room  periods  and 
nine  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

252.  Applied  Bacteriology.    Class  exercises  on  the  relations  of  bacteria 

to  health.  Studies  of  disease-producing  bacteria  and  of  bacteria 
and  molds  found  on  various  articles  of  food.  Methods  of  preserving 
food,  and  other  practical,  bacteriological  topics  considered.  May  be 
used  for  college  credit,  and  may  be  taken  with  Botany  251,  or  in  the 
following  year.  Five  class  room  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Note— A  deposit  of  $2.50  for  each.course  is  required  to  cover  cost  of  supplies.    Any  unused 
part  of  the  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  end  of  course. 

Drawing 

(See  Industrial  Education) 
M   S   S    2 
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Education 

John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.   D.,    Professor 

Jesse  V.  McMillan.  A.  M.,  Professor 

Carl   A.  Murchison,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

Benjamin  Harrison  Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Shirley  Forrest  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Leah  Yates,  Instructor 

153.  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  human  conduct; 
relation  of  instincts,  feelings  and  emotions,  habits,  and  conscious- 
ness to  conduct.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Child  Psychology.    A   study  of   the  periods  of  development  in  the 

life  of  the  child;  children's  instincts  and  their  function  in  educative 
process;  the  development  of  intellect,  of  the  moral  nature,  and  of 
motor  control;  heredity;  and  abnormalities  in  children.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  Education  153.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

156.  Principles  of  Teaching.    A  course  in  the  application  of  principles 

of  general  and  educational  psychology  to  the  problems  of  teaching. 
Topics  studied  are  the  doctrine  of  apperception;  attention  and  inter- 
est in  their  relation  to  education;  principles  of  association  and  the 
various  forms  of  school  exercises;  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning 
applied  to  teaching;  individual  differences  in  children;  the  doctrine 
of  formal  dicipline,  etc.  Observation  of  teaching  in  the  William 
McGuffey  Schools  and  experimentation  in  class  constitute  a  part 
of  the  work  in  this  course.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Education   153  and    155.    One  and   one-half  hours  credit. 

158.  Method  of  Recitation.  The  principles  of  teaching  applied  to  the 
problems  of  the  recitation.  A  discussion  of  such  problems  as  the 
necessity  of  a  definite  aim;  characteristics  of  a  good  aim;  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  in  the  light  of  the  aim;  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  used  for  the  m,ost  effective  work;  choice  of  the  proper 
devices;  the  inductive  and  deductive  development  lessons;  the  text- 
book lesson;  the  study-lesson;  drill  as  an  element  in  good  teaching; 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  The  application  of  these  principles 
in  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  in  the  several  branches  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  elementary  school  illustrated.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit.  Students  in  this  course  must  leave  the  8:30  period  open  for 
observation.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  153, 155  and  156. 

261.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  social,  religious,  political 
and  industrial  movements  which  have  contributed  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  modern  elementary  education.  Work  of  the  great 
constructive  educational  reformers  interpreted  in  relation  to  con- 
temporary school  practice.  Evolution  of  public  school  systems  in 
the  United  States,  Aim  of  the  course  to  furnish  a  historical  back- 
ground which  will  help  to  make  intelligible  the  content,  method  and 
organization  of  present-day  education.    Two  hours  credit. 
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303.  Principles  of  Teaching.  (Secondary  Schools.)  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  with  special  application  to  high  school  branches. 
The  following  subjects  will  be  discussed:  the  function  of  the  high 
school;  standards  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject 
matter—  (a)  for  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  (b)  within  the  several 
courses;  the  theory  of  interest;  law  of  self-activity;  individual  differ- 
ences; age  in  relation  to  the  learning  process;  law  of  habit  formation 
applied  to  (a)  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  (b)  the  teaching  of 
English,  (c)  the  acquisition  of  skill.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

313.  Supervision  of  Instruction.  A  study  of  the  principles,  problems, 
and  methods  of  supervision  of  class  teaching  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  modern 
educational  ideals  in  the  curriculum  and  in  the  presentation  of  the 
lesson;  measurement  of  results  of  teaching;  retardation  of  pupils 
and  suggested  remedies;  teaching  children  to  study.  Observation 
and  criticism  of  lessons  in  the  William  McGuffey  Schools.  This 
course  is  organized  especially  for  acting  and  prospective  superin- 
tendents and  principals.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

315.  Educational  Measurements.  Teachers'  opinions  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  progress.  Need  for  more  objective  standards 
of  measurement.  Essentials  of  standard  tests.  Measuring  of  read- 
ing ability:  Thorndike  scale,  Kelley  scale,  etc.  Measuring  of  arith- 
metical ability:  Curtis  tests,  Judd's  tests.  Woody  scales,  etc. 
Composition  scale  by  Hillegas  and  the  Harvard-Newton  scale. 
Measurement  of  ability  in  Latin,  modern  languages,  etc.  Use  of  these 
scales  in  schools.  Interpretation  of  results.  Students  are  requested 
to  bring  their  test  materials  from  their  school.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

323.  Mental  Tests.  A  study  of  mental  tests  with  special  relation  to  their 
application  in  the  elementary  and  high  school.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  are  the  construction  of  mental  tests,  their  validity,  and 
method  of  application.  The  Binet-Simon  scale,  the  Stanford  revi- 
sion of  this  scale,  and  some  of  the  point  scales  will  be  studied  in 
some  detail.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


English 


Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M-,  Associate  Professor 
Arthur  W.  Graver,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 
Earl  C.  Ross,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

101.  Freshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's  work 
in  English  100  in  four-year  college  courses.  Review  of  certain 
grammatical  principles,  study  of  punctuation  and  of  the  structure 
of  the  expository  sentence  and  paragraph,  constant  practice  in 
expository  writing.  Conferences  and  collateral  reading.  Two  reci- 
tations daily.    Three  hours  credit. 
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163.  Written  Composition.  Theme  writing.  Correction  of  faulty  habits. 
Intensive  criticism.  Required  of  all  who  are  preparing  to  teach. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

165.  Oral  Composition.  Story  telling.  Literature  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  grades.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

175.  Oral  Composition.  Literature  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

185.  Oral  Composition.  Literature  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Course  includes  the  short  story  and  the  modern  drama.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

A^ofe— Course  163  and  any  one  of  165,  175  and  185  are  equivalent  in  credit  to  one  semester' s 
work  in  Teachers  College. 

203.  The  Lyric.  Changing  ideas  in  the  English  lyric  from  the  Elizabethan 
period  to  modern  times.    One  and  one -half  hours  credit. 

251.  Composition,  Grammar  and  Spelling.  Teaching  oral  and  written 
composition,  including  difficulties,  materials  and  organization.  The 
purpose,  sequence  of  topics,  selection  of  materials  of  a  course  in  gram- 
mar. Words  children  should  learn  to  spell;  assignment  of  lessons; 
facts  about  words  that  should  be  expected  of  children.  One  hour 
credit. 

391.  Whitman.  Whitman's  ideas  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  his  verse- 
form.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

413.  Burns.  A  study  of  Burns's  poetry  together  with  the  local  conditions 
and  the  Scottish  and  English  literary  influences  under  which  it  was 
composed.  Text:  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Burns,  edited  by  Henley 
and  Henderson.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

451.  Modern  Drama.  The  idea  and  the  technique  of  modern  tragedy. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  college  course  in  English  litera- 
ture.   One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

French 

(See  Romanic  Languages  and  Literature) 


Geography 


Wallace  R.  McConnell,  A-  M.,  Professor 
Mary  Dorrell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

163.  Geography  for  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades.  The  subject  matter 
and  method  of  geography  for  the  primary  grades  are  emphasized. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  physical  and  industrial  aspects  of 
the  local  environment;  local  field  lessons;  the  products  brought  to 
us  thru  commercial  relations;  types  of  industry.  A  course  of 
study  for  the  geography  work  in  the  primary  grades  is  developed . 
One  hour  credit. 
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173.  Geography  for  Teachers  in  Intermediate  Grades.  Phases  of  geog- 
raphy that  are  important  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  geography 
of  the  United  States  is  emphasized;  geographic  conditions  as  influ- 
encing life  and  industry  in  selected  regions  of  the  world;  specific 
methods  of  teaching  intermediate-grade  geography.  Two  hours 
credit. 

183.  Junior  High  School  Geography.  Geographic  principles  and  their 
application  in  a  study  of  the  geography  of  production,  commerce  and 
industry.  The  study  centers  about  commodities  of  wide  use  such 
as  foods,  clothing  materials,  etc.  Causal  relationships  are  emphasized. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

No^e— Courses  163  and  173  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  semester's  work  in  Primary 
Geography. 

Government 

Harold  M.  Vinacke,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

105.  Problems  of  Politics.  Municipal  problems:  (1)  relations  of  the  city  to 
the  state;  (2)  different  types  of  municipal  government  such  as  the 
mayor-council;  (3)  typical  municipal  functions  such  as  police,  fire  and 
health  administration;  (4)  finance;  (5)  the  political  party  in  municipal 
elections.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

334.  Problems  of  World  Politics.  Asiatic  immigration;  development  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Question;  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East;  and  the  development  of  a  Far  Eastern  policy  by  the  United 
States.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


History 


Clarence  E.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Harold  M.  Vinacke,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

173.  Origins  OF  The  American  Nation,  1492-1750.  The  early  American 
Colonies  from  the  period  of  discovery  to  the  opening  of  the  final 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  France  and  England.  European 
background,  motives  of  colonization,  the  life  of  the  people,  and  gov- 
ernmental institutions  will  be  studied.    Two  hours  credit. 

175.  Origins  of  The  American  Nation,  1750-1789.  The  beginning  of  the 
American  Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such  topics  as  the 
conflict  between  France  and  England  for  the  control  of  North 
America,  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  the 
American  Revolution,  the  problems  of  the  Confederation,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Government.     Two  hours  credit. 

183.  Expansion  of  American  Society,  1789-1860.  Attention  will  be  centered 
mainly  upon  the  social  and  economic  factors  which  determined  the 
expansion  of  the  Nation  after  the  formation  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment.   Two  hours  credit. 
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329.  The  Teaching  of  History.  For  High  School  Teachers.  The  organ- 
ization and  interpretation  of  selected  topics  in  European  and  Amer- 
ican history.  Critical  examination  of  current  high  school  text  books. 
Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  class  reports.     One  hour  credit. 

Home    Economics 

Martha  J.  Hanna,  A.  M.,  Professor 
Alice  Swisher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

310.  Dietetics.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  nutrition 
as  applied  to  the  feeding  of  individuals  and  groups  under  varying 
physiological,  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  requirements  of 
the  individual  in  health  under  such  pathological  conditions  as  are 
chiefly  dependent  upon  dietetic  treatment.  Typical  dietaries  are 
planned  and  prepared.  Course  210  is  prerequisite.  Five  lectures  and 
three  laboratory  periods  a  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

422.  Millinery.  The  designing  of  hats  thru  the  use  of  paper  patterns, 
wire  frame  making,  the  stretching  of  crinoline  and  the  molding  of 
both  buckram  and  willow  frames. 

Handwork  problems  peculiar  to  hats  as  trimming  and  dress  acces- 
sories are  included.  One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Two  hours  credit. 

Note— A  deposit  of   $5.00  for  each   course  or  $7.50  for  both  is  required  to  cover  cost  of 
supplies.     Any  unused  part  of  the  deposit  will  be  returned  at  end  of  the  course. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

(See  Science  Instruction) 

Industrial   Education 

Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Amy  M.  Swisher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Albert  A.  Grinnell,  B.  S.,  Assistant   Professor 

Gertrude  A.  Beers,  Instructor 

Drawing 
103.  Drawing  as  Expression.  Emphasis  placed  on  blackboard  draw- 
ing as  a  means  of  expression.  Elementary  drawing,  principles  of 
design  and  perspective  are  studied  and  developed  in  different 
mediums:  pencil,  charcoal,  water  color,  tempera  and  chalk. 
One-half  hour  only  required  in  preparation  for  each  class  period. 
/  ny  combination  of  drawing  courses  103,  104,  105  and  106  may  be 
made.  If  all  four  are  taken,  drawing  requirements  in  grade  teachers' 
courses  will  be  satisfied.    One  hour  credit. 

105.  Drawing  as  Expression,  A  part  of  the  same  course  as  103.  Other 
phases  of  the  subject  will  be  developed.  103  not  prerequisite.  Daily 
preparation  of  one-half  hour  only  required.    One  hour  credit. 
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106.  Art  Appreciation.  The  principles  of  design  in  relation  to  home,  school, 
dress  and  industries  are  studied.  The  principles  are  carriea  out  in 
line,  dark  and  light,  and  color;  and  practical  applications  are  made. 
Daily  preparation  of  one-half  hour  only  required.    One  hour  credit. 

108.  Art  Appreciation.  A  part  of  the  same  course  as  104.  Other  phases  of 
the  subject  will  be  developed.  104  not  prerequisite.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  preparation  for  each  class  period.    One  hour  credit. 

151.  Engineering  Drawing.    The  first  half  of  the  usual  college  course  in 

mechanical  drawing.  By  means  of  individual  drawings  and  class  dis- 
cussions the  following  topics  are  developed:  (a)  the  language  of  draw- 
ing; (b)  learning  to  draw;  (c)  theory  of  shape  description.  Instru- 
ments may  be  rented.  Text:  French's  Engineering  Drawing.  One 
an.l  one-half  to  three  hours  credit.  8:30  to  10:30  and  more  hours 
as  needed. 

152.  Engineering  Drawing.  (Continuation  of  course  151 ) .  Topics  considered 

are:  (a)  principles  of  size  description;  (b)  technic  of  the  finished 
drawing;  (c)  mechanical  drafting;  (d)  selection  of  equipment  for 
school  drafting.  One  and  one-half  to  three  hours  credit.  8:30  to  10:30 
and  more  hours  as  needed. 

233.  Furniture  Design.  The  principles  of  Industrial  Arts  design  will  be 
considered.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  developed  thru  drawings 
and  class  discussions.  Application  of  principles  will  be  made  to  prob- 
lems in  furniture  construction.  Text:  Ysjcnnvci's  Industrial  Arts  De- 
sign.    One-half  hour  credit. 

413.  House  Planning.  Plans  for  different  types  of  houses  are  made.  Read- 
ings and  class  discussions  cover  the  principles  of  house  planning. 
Several  reference  books  are  used.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  8: 30 
to  10: 30. 

Industrial    Arts. 

113.  Handwork  in  Wood.  Shopwork,  making  shop  designs  and  drawings, 
class  discussions,  reports  and  assigned  readings.  Hand  woodwork- 
ing tools  and  processes  are  studied.  A  variety  of  articles  are  made. 
Wood-finishing  is  given  a  place  in  the  course.  Text:  Noyes'  Hand- 
work in  Wood.     Two  hours  credit. 

116.  Woodworking  Projects.  Hand  woodworking  tools  and  processes  are 
employed  in  applications  to  a  number  of  special  types  of  projects, 
such  as:  (a)  toy-making;  (b)  bird-houses;  (c)  kites;  (d)  school  appa- 
ratus; (e)  home-shop  equipment,  etc.  Many  books,  magazines  and 
catalogs  are  consulted  for  ideas.  Designs  and  shop  drawings  are 
made.    Two  hours  credit. 

211.  Furniture  Making.  Woodworking  machines  are  employed  whenever 
possible.  Factory  methods  are  used.  Two  types  of  furniture  are 
considered:  (a)  school  and  shop  furniture  (one  cabinet  or  case  will 
be  constructed  as  a  group  project);    (b)    Craftsman  furniture    (a 
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table  and  a  chair  will  be  constructed).  Text:  Griffith's  Woodwork  for 
Secondary  Schools.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  (Shopwork  for 
an  additional  hour  of  credit  may  be  arranged.) 

263.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  One  to  Three.  These  four  courses  (263 
265,  273,  275, )  develop  the  kinds  of  drawing,  design  and  handwork 
which  are  appropriate  for  elementary  grades.  The  aim  is  to  make 
them  thoroly  educational.  Constructive  activity  is  recognized  as 
fundamental  in  child  development,  and,  further,  the  industrial  arts 
are  considered  as  containing,  "a  body  of  thought  and  experience 
sufficiently  vital  to  human  well-being  to  give  the  subject  a  place  in 
the  school  curriculum."  The  course  is  organized  around  a  natural 
grouping  of  the  industries  under  five  heads:  food  products,  textiles, 
wood  products,  iron  and  other  metals,  and  clay  and  allied  earth 
products.  Daily  preparation  of  only  one-half  hour.  Any  combina- 
tion of  the  four  courses  referred  to  above  may  be  taken.  One  hour 
credit. 

265.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  One  to  Three.  A  part  of  the  same 
course  as  263.  Other  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered.  One  and 
one-half  hours  preparation  required.    One  hour  credit. 

273.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.  Similar  to  263  but  arranged 
for  upper  grades.  Daily  preparation  of  one-half  hour.  One  hour 
credit. 


275.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.  A  part  of  the  same  course 
as  273.  Other  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  preparation  required.     One  hour  credit. 

333.  Special  Method  in  Industrial  Arts.  How  to  teach  industrial  arts 
in  the  elementary  school  (grades  one  to  six),  the  junior  high  school 
and  the  senior  high  school.  Psychological  and  social  bases  for  the 
work  are  developed.  The  project  method  of  teaching  is  given  prom- 
inence. Lesson  plans  are  made.  Problems  of  equipment  and  shop 
management  are  considered.  Courses  in  practical  arts  for  general 
education  and  trade  courses  for  vocational  education  are  developed. 
A  course  for  superintendents  and  principals  as  well  as  for  special 
industrial  arts  teachers.  A  number  of  books,  magazine  articles  and 
bulletins  are  consulted.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Selected  Courses.    Other  industrial  arts  courses  will  be  given  if  there 
is  sufficient  demand  for  them. 

Note— A  deposit  of  $2.00  for  courses  in  Drawing  and  of  $3.00  for  courses  in  Industrial 
Arts  is  required  to  cover  cost  of  supplies.  Any  unused  part  of  the  deposit  will  be 
returned  at  end  of  the  course. 
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Mathematics 

Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M., Professor 

William  E.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

Charles  S.  Hunger,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

John  O'Leary.  A.  B..  Instructor 

108.  Trigonometry.  The  elements  of  plane  trigonometry  as  presented 
by  the  ordinary  text-book.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student  who  has  had  high  school  mathematics  and 
wishes  to   continue  his  mathematical  study.    Two  hours  credit. 

163.  Primary  Arithmetic  I.  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  number  is  made,  various  methods  of  teaching  number  are 
discussed  and  a  rational  procedure  is  worked  out.  Number  thru 
counting,  plays  and  games,  construction  projects,  and  thru  the 
usual  schoolroom  activities  receives  particular  attention.  One  and 
one-half  hours  credit. 

165.  Primary  Arithmetic  II.  The  fundamental  operations  are  studied 
with  especial  attention  to  their  written  forms.  Simple  fractions 
and  weights  and  measures  are  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  pri- 
mary teaching.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Note— These  two   courses  complete  the  requirement  in  mathematics  for  primary-teacher 
training  in  Teachers  College. 

173.  Intermediate  Arithmetic  I.  The  teaching  of  common  and  decimal 
fractions  with  a  discussion  of  the  four  fundamental  processes 
with  integers.    Two  hours  credit. 

175.  Intermediate  Arithmetic  II.  The  teaching  of  denominate  numbers 
thru  a  study  of  the  housebuilding  and  housef  urnishing  occupations. 
Simple  business  operations  requiring  the  use  of  percentage.  Two 
hours  credit. 

Note— These  two   courses   complete  the  requirement  in  mathematics  for  intermediate- 
teacher  training  in  Teachers  College. 

183.  Mathematics  for  the  Junior  High  School.  The  first  half  of  a 
three-hour  course  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  This  half  will  be  devoted  to  percentage  and  its  applica- 
tions. The  functions  of  a  bank,  the  organization  of  a  stock  com- 
pany, a  village  bond  issue,  local  taxes  and  insurance  are  discussed 
to  indicate  how  percentage  grows  out  of  business  transactions  and 
is  utilized  in  them.  For  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

226.  Plane  Surveying.  A  course  giving  the  elements  of  plane  survey- 
ing,and  including  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  chain,  tape,  level 
and  transit.  Some  knowledge  of  trigonometry  is  required.  Stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  trigonometry  may  take  it  and  this  course 
at  same  time.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

336.  Descriptive  Astronomy.  The  elements  of  astronomy  as  outlined 
in   a    text    such    as    Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy  or  Moulton's 
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Introduction  to  Astronomy,  the  object  being  to  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  heavens,  with  the  methods  of  science,  and  to  give 
him  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  teach  it  if 
necessary.    Two  hours  credit. 

Music 

Aubrey  W.  Martin,  Director 

101.  Elementary  Music.     Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure  and 

interpretation.  Rhythm,  melody  writing,  and  sight  singing.  Prin- 
ciples of  choral  singing.  Choral  music  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  structure,  interpretation,  history,  biography,  form,  and  style. 
One  hour  credit. 

102.  Elementary  Music.    Continuation  of  101,   open  to  those  who  have 

had  course  101  or  its  equivalent.  Courses  101  and  102  correspond 
to  the  first  year  requirement  in  music  of  the  Teachers  College. 
One  hour  credit. 
130.  Singing.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  voice  production.  Vo- 
cal studies  and  art  songs.  Three  lessons  a  week  required.  One 
hour  credit.  (Since  these  are  private  lessons,  a  fee  of  $40.00  will 
be  charged  for  the  six  weeks — eighteen  lessons.) 

140.  Piano  Playing.  Technical  and  interpretative  studies  in  piano  play- 
ing and  study  of  less  difficult  piano  literature  of  old  and  modern 
schools.  Work  in  sight  reading  to  cultivate  the  playing  of  an  ac- 
curate and  sympathetic  accompaniment.  Three  lessons  a  week  re- 
quired. One  hour  credit.  (Since  these  are  private  lessons,  a  fee 
of  $40.00  will  be  charged  for  the  six  weeks — eighteen  lessons.) 

144.  Choral  Literature.  A  study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for  mixed 
voices  thru  rehearsal  of  compositions.  Admission  to  the  course  is 
by  competitive  examination.  Students  admitted  will  constitute  the 
Philharmonic  Club  which  is  limited  to  one  hundred  voices  and  which 
appears  in  public  performance  on  McGuffey  Day.  One-half  hour 
credit. 

200.  Public  School  Music.  A  study  of  methods  and  material.  Develop- 
ment of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for  first  six  grades. 
Demonstration  of  principles,  methods;  and  application  of  material 
and  presentation  of  the  same  by  students  in  actual  schoolroom  in- 
struction under  supervision  of  instructor.  Rhythm  study,  melody 
writing,  and  advanced  sight  reading.  Individual  and  class  confer- 
ences. Open  to  music  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  to  grade  teach- 
ers.   Prerequisite,  Music  101,  or  its  equivalent.    One  hour  credit. 


Physical  Education 


Celia  G.  Carroll,  Instructor 
The  summer  course  in  Physical  Education  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  or  students  who  are  called  upon  to  direct  play  or  recrea- 
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tion  activities  during  the  school  year,  and  for  teachers  of  physical 
training  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Students  satisfactorily  carrying  at  least  five  hours  a  week  will 
receive  one-half  hour  credit. 

1.  liLEMENTARY  GYMNASTICS— WoMEN.    This  course  will  consist  of  graded 

exercises  in  light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  calisthenics  with  and  with- 
out apparatus,  figure  marching  and  tactics  for  use  in  the  gymnas- 
ium or  classroom. 

2.  Gymnastic  Dancing  and  Pageants.    A  simple  series  of  easy  dancing 

steps  arranged  to  be  given  to  classes  in  single  file,  or  in  columns  of 
twos;  many  of  which  may  also  be  given  as  class  work  in  open  for- 
mation. 

Folk  Dancing.  Dances  of  English,  Scotch,  German,  and  French 
origin  and  various  national  characteristic  dances. 

Aesthetic  Dancing.  A  series  of  rhythmic  exercises  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  hands,  arms,  feet  and  legs  are  made  to  act  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  movements  of  the  body. 

Pageants  and  festivals.  A  series  of  activities  for  use  on  special 
occasions.  A  festival  of  games  and  dances  will  be  given  on  the 
campus. 

3.  Plays  and  Games.    A  practical  course  in  plays  and  games  selected   and 

arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  play- 
ground. 

4.  Recreative  Games.    In  addition  to  the  course  in  Plays   and  Games,   as 

outlined  above,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all  students  to  partic- 
ipate in  some  of  the  more  highly  organized  plays  and  games. 
These  games  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  not  only  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  but  in  the  high  schools  as  well.  This  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  to  all  students,  both  men  and  women,  and  in 
addition  will  give  the  grade  and  high  school  teacher  material  that 
will  be  of  very  great  help  in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  playground. 
The  many  athletic  fields  at  Miami  are  available  for  use  during  the 
summer  months.  If  conditions  justify,  schedules  in  baseball,  track 
and  field  athletics,  basketball  and  tennis  will  be  arranged.  No 
credit. 


Physics 

Joseph  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Walter  C.  McNelly,  Assistant 

103.  Physics.  General  principles  of  physics  of  mechanics  and  heat.  This 
course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  College  Physics  100.  Five 
recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods.    Three  hours  credit. 

123.  General  Physics.  A  survey  course  for  teachers  or  for  students  who 
have  had  general  physics.    Certain  phases  of  the  subject,  for  ex- 
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ample  electricity,  will  be  considered   in   greater  detail   than   in  a 
general  course.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

241.  Advanced  Laboratory  Physics.  A  seminar  course.  The  physics 
laboratory  will  be  open  to  teachers  who  wish  to  do  work  with  ap- 
paratus with  which  an  ordinary  laboratory  is  not  equipped.  Those 
interested  in  this  work  should  consult  the  professor  in  charge 
before  registering.    Credit  according  to  the  work  done. 

Note— A  deposit  of  $3,00  is  required  for  courses  103  and  241  to  cover  cost  of  supplies.    Any 
unused  part  of  the  deposit  will  be  returned  at  end  of  the  course. 


Public  Speaking 


Arleigh   B.  Williamson,  A.    B.,    Associate  Professor 
Adelia  Wells  Cone,  A.    B.,    Assistant  Professor 

213.  School  Dramatics.  This  course  will  include  practical  methods  in 
producing  plays  for  grade  or  high  schools;  i.  e.,  stage  technic,  rehears- 
al, interpretation  of  plays,  interpretation  of  characters,  diction,  ex- 
pression, scenery,  staging,  lighting,  and  theatrical  make-up.  Some 
study  will  be  given  to  forms  of  entertainment  other  than  plays. 
Two  hours  credit. 

251.  Public  School  Reading.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be  divided 
equally  between  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature  and  Public  Ad- 
dress. The  former  will  include  exercises  in  good  diction,  voice,  and 
oral  expression,  in  addition  to  the  interpretation  of  feeling  and  thought 
that  underlies  the  understanding  of  all  literature.  The  work  in 
Public  Address  will  be  speech-making  for  special  and  general  occa- 
sions.   Two  hours  credit. 

255.  Public  School  Reading  Advanced.  Open  to  those  only  who  have  a 
minimum  of  two  hours  college  credit  in  Public  Speaking.  The  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Public  Speaking  251.    One  hour  credit. 

261.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  For  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  A 
course  for  the  development  of  a  pleasing  voice,  correct  pronunciation 
and  articulation,  and  intelligent  emphasis.  Expressive  reading  of  the 
literature  of  the  elementary  grades  will  be  stressed.  Required  of 
sophomores.    Two  hours  credit. 

271.    Oral  Interpretation  of   Literature.    For  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
Similar  to  Public  Speaking  261.    Two  hours  credit. 

283.    Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.    For  grades  VII  and  VIII. 
Similar  to  Public  Speaking  261.     One  hour  credit. 

Note— Any  one  of  courses    251,  261  or  271  will  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirements 
for  PubUc  Speaking  in  the  Teachers  College  for  two-year  students. 
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Romanic  Languages  and  Literature 

J.  W.  KuHNE,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

French 

200.  Modern  Prose.  A  teachers'  course.  Rapid  reading  of  modern  prose. 
Thoro  review  of  grammar.  Composition.  Methods  of  teaching. 
Two  hours  credit. 

223.  Masterpieces  of  Romanic  Literature.  A  critical  study  of  the  great 
authors  of  Southern  Europe,  and  of  their  influence  on  Europen  Hter- 
ature  with  especial  emphasis  on  English  literature.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Cervantes,  the  great  dramatists  of  Spain, 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine,  Hugo.  Lectures  and  reports 
in  English.  Assigned  reading  in  English  translations.  The  course 
is  for  students  and  teachers  of  literature.  It  is  given  entirely  in  Eng- 
Hsh,  and  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  Romanic  languages.    One  and  one -half  hours  credit. 

Spanish 
200.    Modern  Prose.    A  teachers'  course.    Rapid  reading  of  modern  prose. 
Review  of  grammar.      Composition.     Methods  of  teaching.    Two 
hours  credit. 

School  Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  Ped.  D.,  Professor 
Shirley  F.  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

253.  School  Organization  in  Elementary  Schools.  This  course  com- 
prises a  study  and  discussion  of  the  following  topics:  classroom  or- 
ganization and  control,  types  of  schools,  relation  of  the  elementary 
school  to  the  higher  schools,  hour  schedules,  economy  of  time  in  grad- 
ed and  ungraded  schools.  Text:  Morehouse,  Hour  Schedules  by  Var- 
ious Departments  of  Education  and  Educational  Bodies.  Two  hours 
credit. 

255.  School  Organization  in  Rural  Schools.  A  course  similar  to  253  but 
adapted  especially  for  teachers  in  rural  schools.    Two  hours  credit. 

403.  School  Systems.  This  course  will  involve  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  reconstruction  in  the  schools:  the  newer  curricula;  the 
recent  surveys  of  public  education,  city  and  state  systems;  the  reform 
legislation  on  education  in  France  and  England.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

Science  Instruction 

B.  M.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Clarence  A.   Matheny,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

Courses  listed  in  this  department  are   organized  and  presented  with 
special  reference  to  their  use  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
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165.  Nature-Study.  Studies  of  common  animals  and  plants  such  as  birds, 
insects,  weeds,  trees,  etc.  This  course  is  intended  to  help  teachers 
who  wish  to  develop  children's  interests  in  nature.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

275.  Elementary  Agriculture.  A  brief  survey  of  various  phases  of  agri- 
culture suitable  for  instruction  in  the  upper  grades  or  junior  high 
school.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  soil  fertility,  seed  selection  and 
judging  and  feeding  farm  animals.  In  each  subject  one  or  more 
home  projects  will  be  developed.  Text:  Davis's  School  and  Home 
Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

283.  Elementary  Science.  Various  units  of  science  instruction  adapted 
to  the  junior  high  school  are  considered.  These  are  used  to  illus- 
trate methods  of  instruction,  particularly  the  problem  method. 
Text-books,  reference  books  and  equipment  are  also  studied.  Text: 
Van  Buskirk  and  Smith's  Science  of  Everyday  Life.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

285.  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  This  course  corresponds  to  work  in 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation  required  for  graduation  in  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  for  State  Diploma.  It  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  biolog- 
ical foundations  for  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures.  Special  empha- 
sis is  placed  upon  the  application  of  the  subject  to  school  problems. 
Text:  Broadhurst's  Home  and  Community  Hygiene.  Two  hours  credit. 

Note— Course  165  with  either  275  or  283  will  be   accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  semester's 
work  in  Biology  required  of  two-year  students  in  Teachers  College. 

Spanish 

(See  Romanic  Languages  and  Literature) 

Special  Method 

Mary  Dorrell  Finch,  A,  B.,  Instructor 

Leah  Yates,  Instructor 

Fantie  Nesbitt,  Instructor 

Emily  Barrie,  Instructor 

Philema  Morris,  Instructor 

263.    Reading  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

1.  Aims  or  purposes  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special  aims  in 
the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the  reading 
course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  reading.  School  read- 
ers and  supplementary  reading  materials  studied  and  evaluated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching  reading, 
under  the  following  headings: 

a.  emphasis  upon  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
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4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  several  reading  methods.  How  they 
may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and  used  to  greatest  advan- 
tage. This  course  will  be  offered  in  four  sections.  Each  section 
will  take  the  course  as  outlined,  but  section  A  will  study  each 
topic  intensively  devoting  the  entire  time  to  the  work.  Sections 
B  C  and  D  will  devote  about  four  weeks  to  these  topics  and 
during  the  last  two  weeks  will  study  intensively  some  of  the  spe- 
cial methods  of  teaching  reading  used  in  Ohio:  section  B  giving 
this  time  to  the  Story  Hour  method;  section  C  to  the  Beecon 
method;  section  D  to  the  Aldine  method.     One  hour  credit. 

273.    Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

1.  The  problem  of  teaching  reading  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master  the  thought  of  the  selection  as  fully  as  possible; 

b.  how  to  get  the  children  to  appreciate  the  literature  suited  to 
this  period; 

c.  how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics  of  reading,  use  of 
the  dictionary,  etc. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these  grades: 

a.  general  literature; 

b.  information  materials. 

3.  Essentials  of  method  in  these  grades:  Reading  with  definite 
questions  in  mind;  use  of  dictionary  to  find  meanings  of  words 
supplementing  the  author's  statements;  quizzing  for  thought, 
when  and  how,  etc.    One  hour  credit. 

265.    Language  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written. 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching: 

a.  in  general; 

b.  in  the  primary  grades. 

3.  The  content  of  the  language  course  in  these  grades  designated 
to  provide: 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades.  How  to  pro- 
vide growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought,  and  correct 
forms  thru  the  reproduction  of  stories,  the  conversation  lesson, 
committing  of  memory  gems,  etc.  How  to  fix  correct  forms  thru 
plays  and  games  and  other  forms  of  the  drill  lesson. 

275.    Language  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written,  briefly 
discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  teaching  in  grades  four,   five,  and  six. 
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3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited; 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to  teach  children  to  think  by  points,  to  organize  their  ideas; 

c.  to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  the  course  of 
study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work.  Children's  need 
for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises.  How  to  plan  the 
written  composition;  choosing  the  subject;  planning  the  outline; 
giving  the  necessary  suggestions  as  to  form,  etc.;  correcting 
composition. 

Special  Method  in  Grammar.    See  English  251. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.    See  Mathematics  163, 173,  and  183. 


William  McGuffey  School 

John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Mary  Dubois,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Mary  Dorrell  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Leah  Yates,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

High  School.    Such  subjects  as  may  be  demanded  by  a  sufficiently 

large  number  of  pupils. 
Elementary  School.    All  the  grades  will  be  open. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Second  Summer  Term 

August  1-September  2 

Unless  otherwise  indicated  a  full  description  of  each  course  will  be  found 
in  the  announcement  of  Courses  of  Instruction  for  the  First  Summer  Term. 

Agriculture 

(See  Science  Instruction) 

Botany 

106.  Elementary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of  higher 
plants.  Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  and  field 
work  each  week.  This  and  Botany  103,  given  in  the  First  Summer 
Term,  make  a  complete  course  in  Botany.    Three  hours  credit. 

262.  Practical  Study  of  Plant  Diseases.  Observation  of  the  appearance 
of  diseased  plants  in  the  field,  garden,  and  orchard.  Laboratory 
studies  of  diseased  plants  and  the  causes  of  diseases.  Open  to  all 
students.  Five  class-room  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  each  week.    Three  hours  credit. 

Note— A  deposit  of  $2.50  is  required  for  each  course  to  cover  cost  of  supplies.  Any  un- 
used part  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  term. 

Drawing 

105.  Drawing  as  Expression.    One  hour  credit. 

106.  Art  Appreciation.    One  hour  credit. 

Economics 

103.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1920.  In  this 
course  is  traced  the  development  of  American  industry,  commerce 
trade  and  finance  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  present 
time.  A  critical  study  is  made  of  federal  legislation  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  tariff,  currency,  and  industrial  combinations  in  order 
to  throw  light  on  the  solution  of  modern  economic  problems. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

203.  Principles  of  Economics.  This  is  a  general  survey  course  covering  the 
production,  distribution  and  exchange  of  goods.  Problems  of  labor 
and  wages,  value  and  price  of  goods,  capital  and  interest,  etc.,  will 
be  discussed.  A  critical  examination  of  socialistic  notions  will  be 
made  to  show  their  contrast  to  modern  economic  notions  of  capital, 
labor,  etc.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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Education 

153.  Psychology.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

155.  Child  Psychology.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

156.  Principles  of  Teaching.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
158.  Method  of  Recitation.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

178.  Problems  in  Rural  School  Method.  The  organization  of  the  school: 
Enrollment;  organization  of  classes;  making  the  daily  schedule. 
Getting  children  to  work  and  keeping  them  at  work.    The  proper  use 

'  of  the  study  periods  for  the  various  grades.    Principles  controlling 

the  teaching  of  lessons  in  the  several  branches.  Various  lesson  types 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  history,  geography,  etc.  Modifi- 
cations of  lesson  types  to  meet  the  time  limits  of  the  daily  schedule. 
A  course  for  beginners  in  teaching  intended  for  those  who  plan  to 
teach  in  the  rural  school.  This  course  should  be  accompanied,  or 
followed,  by  Special  Method  263  or  Mathematics  163.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 


English 


102.,  Freshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's  work  in 
English  100  in  the  four-year  college  courses.  A  continuation  of  Eng- 
lish 101.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  that  course  or 
its  equivalent.  Practice  in  descriptive  and  narrative  writing.  Con- 
ferences and  collateral  reading.  Two  recitations  daily.  Three  hours 
credit. 

163.  Written  Composition.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

165.  Oral  Composition.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

175.  Oral  Composition.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

303.  Shakespeare.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


Geography 


163.    Geography  for  Teachers  in  Primary  Grades.    One  hour  credit. 
173.    Geography  for  Teachers  in  Intermediate    Grades.    One   and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 


Government 

103.  Problems  of  Citizenship.  Methods  of  acquiring  citizenship.  Privi- 
leges and  obligations  of  citizenship.  The  citizen  and  the  government; 
the  political  party;  elections  and  ballots;  the  legislature,  the  executive, 
the  judiciary;  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  as  methods  of 
direct  action.  The  government  and  the  citizen:  law  enforcement; 
taxation;  education;  public  health,  etc.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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History 


173.    Origins  of  the  American  Nation,  1492-1750.    One  and  one-half  hours 

credit. 
175.    Origins  OF  THE  American  Nation,  1750-1789.    One  and  one-half  hours 

credit. 
183.    Expansion  of  American  Society,  1789-1860.    One  and  one-half  hours 

credit. 
213.    Modern  European  History.    Economic  and  social  development  from 

1815  to  1920.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
235.    Modern  European  History.    International   relations   from    1870    to 

1919.    Events  leading  to  the  Great  War.    The  new  map  of  Europe. 

One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Industrial  Arts 

275.    Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.    One  hour  credit. 

Mathematics 

165.    Primary  Arithmetic.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit, 
175.    Intermediate  Arithmetic.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
183.    Mathematics  for   Junior  High  Schools.     One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

Science  Instruction 

165.    Nature  Study,    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

175.    Elementary  Agriculture.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


Special  Method 


263.  Reading  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.    One  hour  credit. 

273.  Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.    One  hour  credit. 

265.  Language  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.    One  hour  credit. 

275.  Language  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI.    One  hour  credit. 
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SCHOOL  OF  SPECIAL  SERVICE 

TO 

TEACHERS 


SUPERINTENDENTS  will  find  courses  in  modern  School  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision,  Mental  Tests,  Educational  Measurements. 

PRINCIPALS— Advanced   Content   Courses,  Methods,   School  Organ- 
ization and  School  Control. 

TEACHERS— 

1.  Graduates  of  two-year  colleges — Courses  which  apply  on  the 
Bachelor's  degree  and  State  High  School  Certificate. 

2.  One  Year  of  Training — Teachers  with  one  year  of  training 
will  find  courses  so  correlated  that,  with  certain  successful 
experience,  they  may  complete  the  requirement  for  a  State 
Teachers  diploma,  and  the  State  Elementary  or  Special  cer- 
tificate, with  sufiicient  Summer  Term  work  and  one  semester's 
residence. 

Higher  certificates — Teachers  who  wish  to  raise  their  certifi- 
cates and  who  must  do  additional  work  to  reneiv  their  cer- 
tificates, will  find  courses  adapted  to  meet  such  requirement. 

ATHLETIC  COACHING— 

Coaching  courses  for  High  School  coaches  will  be  offered:  foot- 
ball, baseball,  basketball,  field  and  track. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION— 

Courses  in  Sanitation  and  Health. 

Games  and   Plays  organized  to  improve  the  health  of  teachers 

and  to  demonstrate  how  to  organize  such  games  and  plays  in 

the  Public  Schools. 
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General    Information 


Session  of  1923 

Miami  University  offers  in  its  summer  session  of  1923  eleven 
weeks  of  instruction,  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  and  five  weeks. 
The  first  summer  term  begins  Monday,  June  18,  and  ends  Friday, 
July  27;  the  second  summer  term  begins  Monday,  July  30,  and  ends 
Friday,  August  31. 

Purposes 

The  special  aim  of  the  summer  session  is  to  place  the  equip- 
ment of  the  University  at  the  service  of  those  who  cannot  be  in 
residence  at  the  University  during  the  regular  academic  year. 

The  University  will  offer  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of: 

1 — Teachers  in  one-room  schools 

2 — Teachers  in  graded  schools 

a.  Primary 

b.  Intermediate 

c.  Upper  grade 

3 — Teachers  for   special  classes  of  subnormal  and  delinquent 

children. 
4 — Teachers  in  Junior  High  Schools 
5 — Teachers  in  High  Schools 
6 — College  students  v/ho  desire  to  do  advanced  work  or  who 

wish  to  make  up  work. 

Credit 

All  courses  offered  give  credit  either  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  or  the  State  Normal  diploma. 
A  maximum  of  six  credit  hours  may  be  obtained  in  each  term.  To 
meet  certificate  requirements  a  student  should  do  work  equivalent 
to  five  credit  hours,  at  least  half  of  which  is  professional. 

Special  Features 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction,  the  summer  session  offers 
the  following  advantages: 

1 — A  course  of  lectures,  concerts,  and  entertainments. 

2 — The  Philharmonic  Club.  This  is  a  musical  society  composed 
of  men  and  women  of  the  summer  session.  It  offers  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  music  teachers  to  gain  experience 
in  organizing  and  in  conducting  choral  societies  and  glee 
clubs,  and  for  all  teachers  interested  in  voice  and  choral 
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work  to  secure  training  for  singing  in  church  choirs  and 
other  musical  organizations.  The  club  furnishes  music  for 
various  public  exercises  during  the  summer  session,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  first  term  gives  a  choral  concert,  with  the 
assistance  of  artists  of  the  first  rank.  Last  summer  the 
soloist  was  Margery  Maxwell  of  the  Chicago  Grand  Opera 
Company. 

-Observation  in  The  William  McGuffey  Schools.  These  con- 
stitute the  demonstration  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
during  the  college  year,  and  consist  of  all  the  grades  of  the 
Elementary  School.  In  the  summer  session  of  1923  the 
elementary  grades  will  be  in  session.  'Demonstrations  are 
made  for  the  benefit  of  certain  classes  in  education  and  in 
special  subjects.  Arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Dean 
by  students  who  are  not  in  these  classes  for  observation  of 
work  done  in  William  McGuffey  Schools. 

-McGuffey  Day.  This  is  a  day  set  apart  for  a  consideration 
of  educational  problems  in  which  the  entire  school  partici- 
pates and  in  which  also  superintendents,  supervisors, 
principals  and  others  engaged  in  public  school  work  in 
Southwestern  Ohio  are  invited  to  take  part. 

In  the  observance  of  this  day  it  is  the  fixed  policy  to 
invite  as  speakers  for  the  occasion  men  and  women  who 
have  made  some  noteworthy  contribution  to  public  educa- 
tion. Last  summer  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  students  to 
hear  Mr.  W.  B.  Owen,  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  Mr.  Walton  B.  Bliss  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

-The  Employment  Bureau  The  University  maintains  a 
bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  its  students  to  teaching 
or  to  other  positions.  This  service  is  rendered  without 
charge  and  is  extended  to  those  seeking  initial  positions  and 
to  those  already  located  who  are  worthy  of  promotion  to 
better  positions. 


Recreation 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  other  opportunities  are  given  for  learn- 
ing games  and  for  participation  in  them  on  the  campus.  Every 
evening  after  dinner  the  quadrangle  is  the  scene  of  a  merry  group 
of  students  and  professors  who  are  having  a  wonderfully  good  time 
time  in  a  game  of  handball,  baseball,  or  volleyball. 

The  tennis  courts  are  available  for  use  during  the  summer 
months;  also,  the  many  athletic  fields  of  Miami  for  baseball,  track 
and  field  athletics,  and  basketball. 
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The  country  around  Oxford  affords  many  picturesque  places  for 
picnics  and  excursions. 

Fees  and  Deposits 

An  incidental  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  all  students.  Small  de- 
posits to  cover  cost  of  supplies  used  in  the  laboratories  of  botany, 
home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  physics  are  required.  (See 
description  of  courses  in  these  departments,  foot-note.)  All  labora- 
tory supplies  are  sold  to  students  at  the  cost  to  the  University.  Any 
unused  part  of  the  student's  deposit  v^^ill  be  returned. 

An  entertainment  course  fee  of  $1.50  is  collected  of  all  students 
of  the  first  summer  term.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  a 
Lyceum  Course  of  the  best  quality  obtainable  is  provided  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  students. 

Rooms  and  Board 

Rooms  in  the  dormitories,  halls,  and  cottages  under  university 
control  will  be  provided  for  $2.00  a  week;  board  for  $4.50  a  week. 
Both  room  rent  and  board  are  payable  in  advance. 

All  persons  desiring  to  have  rooms  reserved  should  enclose 
$1.00  with  application,  and  address  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Oxford,  Ohio.  Rooms  so  reserved  will  be  held  only  until  3  P.  M.  of  the 
day  of  registration  unless  the  student  notifies  the  Dean  that  he  will 
arrive  late,  or  sends  room  rent  to  cover  the  entire  term.  This  de- 
posit for  reservation  of  room  vvdll  be  credited  when  the  student 
registers  or  refunded  if  the  student  does  not  register.  This  refund 
will  be  made  only  provided  the  request  for  refund  is  made  at  least 
five  days  before  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees,  Room  Rent,  Board,  etc. 

The  following  expenses  are  expected  to  be  met  in  advance: 
incidental  fee  $5.00;  lecture  course  $1.50;  room  rent  for  rooms  in 
halls,  dormitories  and  cottages,  $12.00;  board  at  halls  or  Commons 
$27.00;  deposit  fee  for  courses  re(iuiring  such  fees. 

Admission  and  Registration 

All  courses  given  at  Miami  University  presuppose  scholarship 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  first  grade  high  school.  All  stu- 
dents who  are  less  than  21  years  of  age  must  deposit  with  the 
Registrar,  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  attendance  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, a  certificate  of  their  high  school  record  signed  by  an  official 
of  the  high  school.  Students  who  are  not  high  school  graduates 
but  are  of  mature  mind  will  also  be  admitted.  Students  are 
cautioned  to  avoid  registering  for  work  for  which  they  already 
have  credit.  Such  duplications  lead  to  disappointing  totals  to  he 
applied  upon  certificate  requirements. 
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Location 

Miami  University  is  located  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  and  Western  Railroad  (formerly  the  C.  H.  and  D.) 
fourteen  miles  from  Hamilton  and  forty  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Railroad  connections  are  made  at  Hamilton  with  the  Toledo  Division 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Ohio  Electric,  and  the  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  and 
Eastern  Traction;  at  Cincinnati  with  the  Big  Four,  Cincinnati  North- 
ern, Erie,  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Queen  and  Crescent, 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Norfolk  and  Western,  Cincinnati,  Leba- 
non and  Northern,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Interurban  Railway  and 
Terminal,  Cincinnati,  Georgetown  and  Portsmouth,  Milford  and 
Loveland  Traction,  Ohio  Electric,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis 
and  Eastern  Traction. 


Educational    Staff 


Raymond  Mollyneaux  Hughes,  M.  S.,  President 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  A.  M.,  Ped.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 

and  Professor  of  School  Administration 
Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Joseph  Albertus  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology 
Fred  Campbell  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Industrial  Education 
Benjamin  Marshall  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology 
Edwin  Smith  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Director 

of  the  William  McGuffey  Schools 
Clarence  Edwin  Garter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History 
Harvey  Clayton  Brill,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Wallace  Robert  McConnell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geography 
Jesse  Vincent  McMillan,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Education 
William  Elijah  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
*JoHN   Edward   Wallace   Wallin,   Ph.  D.,   Director   of   Bureau  of 

Special  Education 
Daniel  Sommer  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Harold  Monk  Vinacke,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Government 
Benjamin   Harrison   Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Education  and 

Extension  Lecturer 
Arthur  Raymond  Mead,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration 
R.    H.    Sylvester,    Ph.  D.,    Acting    Director    of    Bureau    of    Special 

Education 
Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Aubrey  Willis  Martin,  Director  of  Music 
Arthur  William  Graver,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Earl  Clarendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

*0n  leave  of  absence,  1923  Summer  Session. 
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Arleigh  B.  Williamson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

James  Garfield  Bliss,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  Intramural  Athletics 

Edgar  Weld  King,  A.  M.,  Librarian 

Leon  Percy  Irvin,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 

Jackson  Belden  Dennison,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

Fred  Stanley  Rodkey,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

Harry  Walter  Ewing,  LL.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

Adelia  Wells  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

Amy  Margaret  Swisher,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Design 

Shirley  Forrest  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
and  Extension  Lecturer 

Ida  M.  Windate,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Albert  Atherton  Grinnell,  Jr.,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  In- 
dustrial Arts 

Helen  Gray,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Everett  Frank  Patten,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Montagu   Frank  Modder,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mary  Brumby,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing 

Rheba  D.  Murray,  B.  S.,  Registrar 

Gertrude  A.  Beers,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Arts 

Richard  Manliffe  Sutton,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Blanche  Luella  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Education  and  History 

John  O'Leary,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Scott  Burgett  Pierson,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Botany 

Philena  Morris  Cox,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Belle  Wilcox,  Instructor  in  Penmanship 

Mary  Dorr^ll  Finch,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Special  Method  and  Critic 
Teacher 

Marguerite  W.  Royal,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 

Anna  Prudence  Todd,  Instructor  in  Special  Method  and  Critic  Teacher 

Ada  Burke  Bing,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English 

Afton  Smith,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Special  Method 

Hubert  Connarroe,  Instructor  in  Agriculture 

Eva  Winifred   Nutting,   Critic   Teacher  and   Instructor   in   Manu- 
mental  Arts  in  Special  Education 

C.  Jeannette  Wallace,  Critic  Teacher  and  Instructor  in  Mental  Tests 
in  Special  Education 

Fantie  Nesbitt,  Critic  Teacher 

Gilbert  Stout,  Assistant  in  Botany 

Grace  Kiernan,  Assistant  in  Biology 

Alice  Maiter,  Assistant  in  Geography 


Courses  of  Instruction 

All  courses  except  those  preceded  by  *  will  be  given  the  first  term. 

All  courses  preceded  by  *  will  be  given  the  second  term  only.  To 
complete  the  program  of  the  second  term  these  latter  will  be  augmented 
by  courses  from  the  offerings  of  the  first  term. 


Biology 

B.  M.  Davis,  I'h.  D.,  Professor 
Hubert  Conarroe,  Instructor 

Grace  Kiernan,  Assistant 

Courses  listed  in  this  department  are  organized  and  presented 
with  reference  to  their  use  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

165.  Nature  Study.  Studies  of  common  animals  and  plants  such 
as  birds,  insects,  weeds,  trees,  etc.  This  course  is  intended 
to  help  teachers  who  wish  to  develop  children's  interests  in 
nature.  Two  recitations  and  two  laboratory  periods.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit. 
*275.  Elementary  Agriculture.  A  brief  survey  of  various  phases 
of  agriculture  suitable  for  instruction  in  the  upper  grades 
or  junior  high  school.  It  includes  such  subjects  as  soil  fer- 
tility, seed  selection  and  judging,  and  feeding  farm  animals. 
In  each  subject  one  or  more  home  projects  will  be  developed. 
Text:  Davis's  Principles  of  Farm  Practice;  manual:  Davis's 
School  and  Home  Exercises  in  Elementary  Agriculture. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

283.  General  Science.  Various  units  of  science  instruction  adapted 
to  the  junior  high  school  are  considered.  These  are  used  to 
illustrate  methods  of  instruction,  particularly  the  problem 
method.  Text-books,  reference  books,  and  equipment  are 
also  studied.  Text :  Van  Buskirk  and  Smith's  Science  of 
Everyday  Life.  Three  recitations  and  one  laboratory  period. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

286.  Human  Physiology.  A  brief  survey  of  the  activities  of  the 
human  body  with  special  reference  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  the  body  in  its  relation  to  health.  This  course  and  course 
288  make  up  the  requirements  in  Physiology,  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation,  for  graduation  in  the  Teachers  College  and  for 
the  State  Diploma.  Students  may  receive  credit  for  both 
courses.  Course  286  should  precede  course  288  unless  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  Three  recitations 
and  one  laboratory  period.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

7Vo/e— Course  165  with  either  275  or  283  will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  semester's 
work  in  Biology  required  of  two-year  students  in  the  Teachers  College. 
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Hygiene  and  Sanitation.     Conditions  favorable  for  normal 

activities  of  the  human  body;  adverse  conditions  that  affect  *! ^ 
the  body;  natural  reactions  of  body  toward  disease  organ- 
isms; how  to  increase  the  power  of  these  reactions;  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  of  health  to  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity; special  problems  of  health  as  applied  to  school 
children.  Text:  Broadhurst's  Home  and  Community  Hy- 
giene.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 


Botany 


Bruce  Fink,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Scott  B.  Pierson,  B.  S.,  Instructor 

Gilbert  Stout,  Assistant 

Elementary  Botany.     A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of 

lower  plants.     Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of  lab-  i 

oratory  and  field  work  each  week.  This  and  Botany  106, 
given  in  the  second  summer  term,  make  a  complete  course  in 
botany.  Credit  may  be  received  on  either  course  separately 
also.     Three  hours  credit. 

Elementary  Botany.  A  beginning  course  in  the  study  of 
higher  plants.  Five  recitation  periods  and  nine  hours  of 
laboratory  and  field  work  each  week.  This  and  Botany  103, 
given  in  the  first  summer  term,  make  a  complete  course  in 
Botany.     Three  hours  credit. 

Practical  Study  of  Plant  Diseases.  Observation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  diseased  plants  in  the  field,  garden,  and  orchard. 
Laboratory  studies  of  diseased  plants  and  the  causes  of 
diseases.  Open  to  all  students.  Five  classroom  periods  and 
nine  hours  of  laboratory  or  field  v/ork  each  week.  Three 
hours  credit. 

Applied  Bacteriology.  Class  exercises  on  elementary  phases 
of  the  science.  Laboratory  studies  of  bacteria  found  in  air,  ^(j 
water,  and  milk.  Bacteriological  analyses  of  air  under 
various  conditions,  of  water  from  various  sources,  and  of 
milk  from  various  dairies.  May  be  taken  with  or  without 
Botany  252.  Five  classroom  periods  and  nine  hours  of  lab- 
oratory v/ork  each  week.     Three  hours  credit. 

Applied  Bacteriology.  Class  exercises  on  the  relations  of 
bacteria  to  health.  Studies  of  disease-producing  bacteria 
and  of  bacteria  and  molds  found  on  various  articles  of  food.  ^ 

Methods  of  preserving  food,  and  other  practical,  bacteriolog- 
ical topics  considered.  May  be  used  for  college  credit,  and 
may  be  taken  with  Botany  251,  or  in  the  following  year. 
Five  classroom  periods  and  nine  hours  of  laboratory  work 
each  week.     Three  hours  credit. 


Note— A  deposit  or  $2.50   for  each  course  is  required   to  cover  cost  of   supplies.    Anv 
unused  part  of  the  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  end  of  course. 
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Chemistry 

H.  C.  Brill,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

,  Assistant 

101.  General  Chemistry.     A  study  of  general  principles  of  chem- 

istry and  of  non-metals.  Six  hours  recitation  and  five  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods.     Four  hours  credit. 

102.  General  Chemistry.     Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.    An 

elementary  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  involved  in 
the  separation  and  identification  of  the  common  metals  and 
acids.  Six  hours  recitation  and  five  three-hour  laboratory 
periods.     Four  hours  credit.     See  note  below. 

251.    Advanced  Household  Chemistry.    Organic.    A  study  of  the 

principles  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  illustrated  by  alcohols, 

ethers,  acids,  sugars,   starches,  proteins,  etc.     Prerequisite, 

one  year  of   General   Chemistry.     Six  recitations   and  five 

three-hour  laboratory  periods.     Four  hours  credit. 


Note — Students  who  have  had  one  year  of  General  Chemistry  may  elect  part  of  the  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work  of  102  and  enough  additional  laboratory  work  for  four  hours  credit, 

A  deposit  of  flO.OO  is  required  to  cover  cost  of  supplies.  Any  unxised  part  of  the  deposit 
will  be  returned  to  the  student  at  end  of  course. 


Drawing 

(See  Industrial  Education) 

Economics 

Edwin  S.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
J.  B.  Dennison,  a.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

103.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  from  1760  to  1860. 
In  this  course  we  shall  trace  the  development  of  American 
industry,  commerce,  trade  and  finance  from  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
A  critical  study  will  be  made  of  federal  legislation  connected 
with  the  tariff,  currency  and  industry  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  solution  of  modern  economic  problems.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

'105.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  from  1860  to  1923. 
in  this  course  will  be  traced  the  development  of  American 
industry,  commerce,  trade,  and  finance  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present  time.  A  critical  study  will  be 
made  of  federal  legislation  on  matters  connected  with  the 
tariff,  currency  and  industrial  combinations  in  order  to 
throw  light  on  the  solution  of  modern  economic  problems. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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201.    Principles  of  Economics.     This  is  a  general  survey  course 

covering  the  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  goods  y 

in  the  business  and  industrial  world.  Problems  of  labor  and 
wages,  value  and  prices  of  goods,  capital  and  interest  will  be 
discussed.  Students  passing  this  course  successfully  may 
enter  advanced  courses  in  economics.     Three  hours  credit. 

333.    Taxation.    Principles  of  taxation,  kind  of  taxes,  problems  of 

tax  administration.     Particular    attention    is    given    to    the         ^  f 
problems  and  methods  of  taxation  in  Ohio.     One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 


Education 

John  Walter  Heckebt,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Jesse  V.  McMillan,  A.  M.,  Professor 

Benjamin  Harrison  Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 

Daniel  Sommer  Robinson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Shirley  Forrest  Stewart,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Everett  Frank  Patten,  Ph.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Blanche  L.  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

102.  General  Educational  Psychology  and  Study  of  Ado- 
lescence. The  course  aims  to  give  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  children  on  the  high  school  level  such  an 
understanding  of  functional  psychology  as  will  enable  them 
to  go  about  the  attainment  of  our  educational  objectives  with  /  / 
intelligence.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  factors  which 
influence  behavior:  (1)  instincts  and  impulse;  (2)  feelings 
and  emotions;  (3)  habits;  (4)  thought.  The  nervous  system 
as  the  physical  basis  of  behavior.  Study  of  the  adolescent 
in  an  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  human  material 
with  which  secondary  education  must  deal.  The  adolescent 
study  will  endeavor  to  utilize  all  the  significant  contributions 
which  quantitative  studies  in  this  field  afford.  Three  hours 
credit. 

163.     Psychology.     For  teachers  of  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.    Intro- 
duction to  psychology  with  special  reference  to  its  application 
to  the   problems  of   teaching.     Topics    discussed    are:     The        ^  5 
purpose  of  education  as  the  control  of  conduct.     A  general 
survey  of  the  factors  in  human  conduct:     (1)   Habitual  be-  «  ^ 

havior  and  the  law  of  habit  formation.  Meaning  of  habit; 
importance  of  habit  in  human  life;  physiological  basis  of 
habit  formation;    limitations    of   habit    in    human    conduct.  /^ 

Physiological  basis  of  mental  life;  a  study  of  the  nervous 
system.  (2)  Instinct  as  a  factor  in  human  conduct;  nature 
of  instinct;  human  instincts  of  significance  in  the  education 
of  children  and  in  adult  life;  how  to  make  instinctive  be- 
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havior  socially  worth  while.  (3)  Feelings  and  emotions  and 
their  relation  to  conduct;  the  nature  of  feeling;  function  of 
feeling;  relation  to  efficiency;  theories  concerning  the  origin 
of  feeling;  nature  of  emotion;  James-Lange  theory  of  emo- 
tion; the  relation  of  emotion  to  thought  and  action;  how 
emotions  may  be  controlled.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

165.  Psychology  (continued).     Thought   as   a   factor   in   conduct. 

Supplying  the  mind  with  the  raw  materials  for  thought: 
sensation  and  perception;  retention  of  impressions:  imagi- 
nation, memories  and  association;  the  laws  of  learning, 
retention  and  forgetting.  Why  we  think;  how  we  think; 
materials  of  thought;  results  of  thought.  Attention;  mean- 
ing of  attention;  effect  of  attention  on  mental  processes; 
conditions  favorable  to  attention.  The  psychology  of  action 
and  will.  Work,  fatigue,  and  sleep.  The  interrelation  of 
mental  functions.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

166.  Psychology    of    Learning.     (1)   How   children   learn.    The 

source  of  children's  original  nature;  characteristics  of  orig- 
inal nature;  instinctive  social  attitudes  and  how  to  use 
them;  children's  play  and  its  use  in  the  teaching  process. 
Children's  attention;  how  it  differs  from  that  of  adults  and 
how  to  train  it.  Development  of  children's  perception  and 
how  to  train  children's  powers  of  observation.  Children's 
memories;  difference  between  children  and  adults  in  this 
respect;  periods  of  development;  how  to  teach  children  to 
memorize.  Children's  imagination  and  its  use  in  the  learning 
process;  development  of  imagery;  training  children's  imag- 
ination thru  (a)  opportunity  for  use  of  the  imagination,  and 
(b)  development  of  clear  images.  Thinking  in  case  of  chil- 
dren; how  it  differs  from  that  of  the  adult  in  amount,  in 
accuracy,  in  the  nature  of  the  problems ;  how  to  train  children 
to  think.  General  principles  concerning  the  child's  mental 
development.  Physical  development  of  children.  A  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  teaching  based  upon  the 
psychology  of  learning.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 163  and  165.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

168A.  Principles  of  Teaching.  Applied  to  the  problems  of  the 
recitation  and  other  periods  of  learning  activity.  Discussion 
of  the  objectives  of  primary  and  elementary  school  educa- 
tion. How  these  objectives  may  be  obtained.  Consideration 
of  the  various  types  of  learning  activity;  the  formation  of 
habits  thru  the  drill  lesson  and  individual  exercises;  acquir- 
ing skill  in  writing,  drawing,  painting,  wood-working,  etc.; 
learning  how  to  think  thru  appropriate  class  exercises, 
general  and  individual  projects;    inductive    and    deductive 
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thinking  in  relation  to  these  various  types  of  activity; 
teaching  children  how  to  study:    (a)  thru  effective  teaching; 

(b)  thru  special  methods  in  periods  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose. Teaching  children  how  to  appreciate  art  in  its  various 
forms — literature,  music,  painting;  the  appreciation  lesson. 
The  question  as  a  means  of  directing  children's  work; 
principles  of  good  questioning.  Grading  of  children.  Test- 
ing the  results  of  teaching.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  163,  165  and  166.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Courses  173,  183;  175,  185;  176,  186,  and  178,  188  are  similar 
in  content  of  the  above  courses  but  are  designed  for  teachers 
of  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  respectively. 

168B.     The  Project  Method  in  Teaching.     A  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical basis  of  the  project  method,  various  conceptions  of 
the  significance  of  projects.     Essentials  of  this  method.   The        o  ^ 
teacher's  function  in  the  project  method  with  reference  to       -^ 
(a)   origin  of  projects;   (b)  the  subject  matter  of  projects; 

(c)  children's  method  of  work;  (d)  educative  results  of 
projects.  Projects  of  various  types,  in  reading,  history, 
geography,  industrial  arts,  and  English  illustrated  and 
planned. 

168C.  Directed  Study.  Good  methods  of  work  as  an  aim  in  educa- 
tion. The  relation  of  good  teaching  to  the  development  of 
good  methods  of  work.  Essentials  in  good  methods  of  work:  ^^ 
(a)  general;  (b)  special;  (c)  methods  of  work  in  the  several 
subjects  of  the  elementary  school.  A  survey  of  the  several 
forms  of  organization  of  the  supervised  study  period.  How 
to  teach  methods  of  work  during  periods  set  aside  especially 
for  this  purpose. 

*178.  Problems  in  Rural  School  Method.  The  organization  of  the 
school :  enrollment ;  organization  of  classes ;  making  the  daily 
schedule.  Getting  children  to  work  and  keeping  them  at 
work.  The  proper  use  of  the  study  periods  for  the  various 
grades.  Principles  controlling  the  teaching  of  lessons  in  the 
several  branches.  Various  lesson  types  applied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  history,  geography,  etc.  Modifications  of 
lesson  types  to  meet  the  time  limits  of  the  daily  schedule.  A 
course  for  beginners  in  teaching  intended  for  those  who  plan 
to  teach  in  rural  schools.  This  course  should  be  accompanied, 
or  followed,  by  Special  Method  263  or  Mathematics  163. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

200.     History  of  Modern  Education.     A  study  of  present  educa- 
tional institutions,  curricula,  and  aims  in  the  light  of  their 
development   since  the   Renaissance,  with   special  emphasis       30 
on  the  evolution    of    secondary    education    and    city    school 
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systems  in  America.     Lectures,  required  reading,  discussions, 
and  reports.     Two  hours  credit. 

261.  History  of  Education.  A  study  of  the  social,  religious, 
political,  and  industrial  movements  which  have  contributed 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  modern  elementary  educa- 
tion. Work  of  the  great  constructive  educational  reformers 
interpreted  in  relation  to  contemporary  school  practice. 
Evolution  of  the  public  school  systems  in  the  United  States. 
Aim  of  the  course  is  to  furnish  a  historical  background 
which  will  help  to  make  intelligible  the  content,  method  and 
organization  of  present-day  education.     Two  hours  credit. 

301.  The  Principles  of  Education.  Educational  aims  and  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  educative  process.  (1)  Place  of 
education  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  society.  Func- 
tion of  education  in  American  society.  (2)  The  process  of 
education  in  the  individual.  Conditions  of  individual  devel- 
opment. Learning  by  trial  and  error.  The  organization  of 
experience  by  conscious  methods  and  purposes.  The  prob- 
lem of  formal  discipline.  The  significance  of  interest  in  the 
educative  process.  The  importance  and  meaning  of  play. 
(3)  The  nature  of  method.  (4)  Nature  and  function  of 
subject-matter.  (5)  Educational  agencies.  Three  hours 
credit. 

315.  Educational  Measurements.  Teachers'  opinions  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  pupils'  progress.  Need  for  more  objective 
standards  of  measurement.  Essentials  of  standard  tests. 
Measuring  of  reading  ability:  Thorndike  scale,  Kelley  scale, 
etc.  Measuring  of  arithmetical  ability:  Courtis  tests, 
Cleveland  tests.  Woody  scales,  etc.  Composition  scale  by 
Hillegas  and  the  Harvard-Newton  scale.  Measurement  of 
abilty  in  Latin,  modern  hmguages,  etc.  Use  of  these  scales 
in  schools.  Interpretation  of  results.  Students  are  re- 
quested to  bring  their  test  materials  from  their  school.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit. 

421.  Psychology  op  Religion.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  the  tracing 
of  the  development  of  tho  religious  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  with  special  reference  to  the  awakening  of 
religious  experience  in  the  adolescent  period  of  mental  devel- 
opment. The  bearing  of  scientific  theories,  especially  the 
theory  of  evolution,  upon  the  great  basic  religious  concepts 
will  be  considered.  Ample  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the 
discussion  of  religious  problems  arising  in  the  minds  of 
high  school  pupils  with  which  teachers  frequently  have  to 
deal.  Text-book:  Pratt,  7'he  Religious  Consciousness.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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English 


Frances  Gibson  Richard,  A.  M,,  Associate  Professor 

Arthur  W.  Craver,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 

Earl  Clarendon  Ross,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

Montagu  Frank  Modder,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Ida  M.  Windate,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

Marguerite  Royal,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

Ada  Burke  Bing,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

101.  Freshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's 
work  in  English  100  in  the  four-year  college  courses.  Re- 
view of  certain  grammatical  principles,  study  of  punctuation 
and  of  the  structure  of  the  expository  sentence  and  para- 
graph, constant  practice  in  expository  writing.  Conferences 
and  collateral  reading.  Two  recitations  daily.  Three  hours 
credit. 

*102.  Freshman  English.  The  equivalent  of  the  second  semester's 
work  in  English  100;  a  continuation  of  English  101,  open 
only  to  students  who  have  completed  that  course.  Practice 
in  descriptive  and  narrative  writing;  conferences  and  col- 
lateral reading.     Two  recitations  daily.     Three  hours  credit. 

163,  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  Literature  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades.  Story-telling.  Practice  in  writ- 
ing with  intensive  criticism.  Correction  of  faulty  habits. 
Use  of  a  text  containing  both  theory  and  subject  matter. 
Many  additional  stories  for  reading  and  telling.  Required 
of  all  who  are  preparing  to  do  primary  teaching.  Equivalent 
to  the  work  of  the  first  half-semester  of  the  regular  college 
year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

165.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.     A  combination  of  selections 

of  literature  from  that  used  in  165,  175,  and  185  during  the 
second  half-semester  of  the  year.  Story-telling  and  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  specific  selections  as  grade  material. 
A  valuable  course  for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  Equivalent 
to  the  work  of  the  second  half-semester.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

166.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.    A  combination  of  selections 

of  literature  from  that  used  in  English  166,  176,  and  186 
during  the  third  half-semester  of  the  year.  A  continuation 
of  the  foregoing  course,  but  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  the 
third  half-semester  of  the  year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

168.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  Content  and  method  as  in 
163.  Dramatization.  Equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  fourth 
half-semester  of  the  year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 
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173.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  Literature  for  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  the  principal  selections  being  myths, 
Greek  and  Norse;  the  Arthurian  Cycle,  and  Lamb's  The 
Adventures  of  Ulysses.  Practice  in  writing,  as  in  the  fore- 
going course.  Required  of  all  who  are  preparing  to  do 
intermediate  teaching.  Equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  first 
half-semester  of  the  year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

178.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  Content  and  method  as  in 
173,  the  principal  selections  being  the  Robin  Hood  cycle, 
Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales,  and  Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book. 
Equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  fourth  half -semester  of  the 
year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

183.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  Literature  for  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  the  principal  selections  being  Longfellow's 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Cooper's  The  Deerslayer,  and 
Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum.  Practice  in  writing,  as  in  the 
foregoing  courses.  Required  of  all  who  are  preparing  to  do 
junior  high  school  teaching.  Equivalent  to  the  work  of  the 
first  half-semester  of  the  year.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

188.  Oral  and  Written  Composition.  Content  and  method  as  in 
183,  the  principal  selections  being  Van  Dyke's  The  Story  of 
the  Other  Wise  Man,  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village, 
Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  a  selected  book  of 
modern  short  stories.  Equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  fourth 
half -semester  of  the  year.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

216.  The  Essay.  An  elementary  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
essay  and  of  its  form  and  subject-matter  as  handled  by  sev- 
eral of  the  greater  English  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

*218.  The  Novel.  The  novel  as  a  type  with  readings  designed  to 
show  its  scope  and  characteristics  as  contrasted  with  short- 
story,  play,  etc.  An  elementary  course.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

*301.     Shakespeare.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

321.  Beginnings  of  American  Fiction,  particularly  Irving  and 
Cooper.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

371.  English  in  the  High  School.  A  study  of  the  problems  of 
high  school  English;  the  course  of  study,  the  minimum 
requirements  in  written  and  oral  composition,  the  relation  of 
composition  to  literature,  methods  of  presenting  literature, 
etc.  This  is  the  course  in  Special  Method  for  B.  S.  students 
with  a  major  in  English.     Two  hours  credit. 
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372.    History  of  the  English  Language.    A  study  of  the  develop-        .■\ 
ment  of  English  vocabulary,  inflection,  syntax,  and  sounds 
from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  modern  times.     One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

391.     Whitman.     Democratic  Vistas  and  selections  from  Leaves  of        a  ^ 
Grass.      Whitman's    influence    in    contemporary    American  ' 

poetry.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

411.  Scott.  Scott's  early  life  and  development  as  poet  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Waverley  novels.  Some  half-dozen  of 
the  novels  will  be  read,  including  probably  Old  Mortality, 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Rob  Roy,  The  Bride  of  Lammer-  j  ^ 
moor.  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  The  scope  and  significance  of 
the  novels  and  their  influence  upon  romance  and  historical 
writing.  The  student,  if  he  enters  without  knowledge  of 
Scott's  novels  other  than  Ivanhoe,  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
considerable  time  in  reading.  Not  an  elementary  course. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

451.     Modern  Tragedy.     Ibsen  is  used  as  a  class  text.     Collateral 

readings   in    Hauptmann,    Strindberg,    Brieux,    Galsworthy,       ^   / 
and  others.     Students  entering  the  course  must  have  had  at       '^^ 
least  one  college  course  in  English  literature.     One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 


French 

Leon  P.  Irvin,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 

100.     Beginner's   French.     An   introductory   course.     Training  to         // 
understand  and  use  the  language,  to  read  and  to  write  it. 
Pronunciation  and  the  elements  of  grammar.     An  intensive 
course.     Two  recitations  a  day.     Four  hours  credit. 

200.    Advanced    French    and    Methods    of    Teaching    Foreign 

Language  in  the  High  School.     Modern  prose  and  com-         n 
edies.     Choice  of  texts  for   high    schools   and   materials  for        -^ 
practice.     Elementary  phonetics.     Four  recitations  a  week 
and  conferences.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Geography 

Wallace  R.  McConnell,  A.  M.,  Professor 

,  Assistant  Professor 

Auce  Maiter,  Assistant 

163.     The  Home   Environment.    The   industrial  life   of  the  local 

community  and  its  relation  to  the  resources  of  the  region;  /\ 

excursions  to  local  industries;  the  local  environment  as  a 
basis  for  further  geography  work.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 
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165.  Home  Life  in  Other  Lands.  The  work  of  people  in  other 
lands  and  its  relation  to  us;  products  brought  to  us  from 
typical  regions;  industries  in  the  regions  studied;  the  geo- 
graphic conditions  that  favor  such  industries,  the  life  of  the 
people  who  carry  on  the  industry.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

Note — Courses  163  and  165  complete  the  requirements  in  geography  for  primary  teacher 
training  in  Teachers  College.  As  a  rule  credit  in  these  courses  may  be  applied  on  the 
geography  required  of  intermediate  grade  teachers. 

173.  Elements  of  Geography.  Environmental  elements:  climate; 
surface  features;  soils;  inland  waters;  the  influence  of  geo- 
graphic environment  on  human  activities  and  relations  in  the 
local  area  and  in  other  selected  regions.     Two  hours  credit. 

175.  Industrial  Geography  of  United  States.  The  important  in- 
dustries of  United  States;  the  geographic  environment  in 
which  such  industries  are  carried  on;  geographic  factors 
limiting  the  extent  of  certain  activities;  industrial  centers. 
Two  hours  credit. 

iVo/e— These  two  courses  complete  the  freshman  requirement  for  intermediate  grade 
teachers. 

183.  Principles  of  Geography.  I'undamental  principles  involved  in 
man's  relation  to  the  earth;  human  life  in  different  environ- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  world;  the  use  of  geographic 
principles  in  analyzing  the  life  of  a  region.  Especially  for 
teachers  of  geography  in  junior  high  schools  and  depart- 
mentalized grammar  grades.  Credit  ^vill  not  be  given  those 
students  who  have  had  course  173.  One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 

Government 

Haeold  M.  Vinacke,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

106.  American  Government,  State,  and  Local.  This  course  will 
cover  the  following  topics:  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the 
nation;  the  evolution  of  state  constitutions;  the  legislature, 
executive  and  judicial  departments;  state  and  local  taxation 
and  finance.    Three  hours  credit. 

221.  American  Political  Ideas  (and  Practices).  After  a 
survey  of  the  American  political  theory  as  it  had 
developed  to  1789,  and  from  1789  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  a  close  examination  will  be  made  of  political  ideas  and 
practices  from  1865  to  1920.  This  will  require  a  discussion 
of  changing  conceptions  of  (1)  democracy,  and  the  relations 
of  the  several  branches  of  government  to  each  other  and  to 
the  people;  (2)  the  functions  of  government;  (3)  the 
political  party  and  its  organization,  etc.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 
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321.  International  Relations.  The  course  is  a  study  of  the 
expansion  of  Europe  after  1815  and  of  the  conflicts 
among  the  Powers  developing  out  of  that  expansion. 
The  Near  Eastern  and  Far  Eastern  questions,  the  conflicts 
over  Moroccan  affairs,  the  culmination  of  the  rivalry  of  the 
Povi^ers  in  the  World  War,  and  the  controversies  over  various 
phases  of  the  settlement  will  be  among  the  topics  discussed. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

History 

Clarence  E.  Carter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Harold  M.  Vinacke,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Fred  Stanley  Rodkey,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 

Helen  Gray,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 

,  Assistant  Professor 

Blanche  L.  McDill,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

101.  Medieval  Europe,  376 — 1500.  A  general  survey  of  European 
History  from  the  beginning  of  the  Germanic  invasions  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
development  of  governmental,  social  and  economic  institu- 
tions, which  later  served  as  the  foundation  for  modern 
society.  Corresponds  to  the  first  semester  of  History  100  of 
the  regular  college  year.  Three  hours  credit. 
*102.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Europe,  1500-1918.  A  survey  of 
Modern  European  development  and  expansion  before  1789. 
The  French  Revolution,  Napoleon,  and  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  Great  War.  Equivalent  to  the  second  semester 
of  History  100  of  the  regular  college  year.  Three  hours 
credit. 

123.  Oriental  Nations  and  Greece.  The  chief  purpose  is  to  trace 
the  earliest  historic  developments  of  mankind.  The  ancient 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Hebrews, 
Persians,  and  Greeks  are  to  be  studied.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 
*125.  Roman  History.  Rise  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Its  terri- 
torial expansion  and  decline.  The  period  of  the  Empire. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Rome's  contribution  to  civilization. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

173.  Origins  of  the  American  Nation,  1492-1750.  The  early 
American  Colonies  from  the  period  of  discovery  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  between  France  and 
England.  European  background,  motives  of  colonization, 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  governmental  institutions  will  be 
studied.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

175.  Origins  of  the  American  Nation,  1750-1789.  The  beginning 
of  the  American  Nation.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  such 
topics  as  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for  the 
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control  of  North  America,  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  the  American  Revolution,  the  problems  of 
Confederation,  and  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

183.  Expansion  of  American  Society,  1789-1860.  Attention  will 
be  centered  mainly  upon  the  social  and  economic  factors 
which  determined  the  expansion  of  the  Nation  after  the 
formation  of  the  National  Government.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

185.  The  Civil  War,  Reconstruction,  and  Contemporary  Amer- 
ica, 1860  to  the  present  time.  A  continuation  of  course 
183.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

223.  English  History  to  1603.  The  origin  and  growth  of  the 
English  nation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  economic,  social,  and  institutional,  as  well  as  political 
development.  Four  recitations  a  week.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 
*225.  English  History,  1603  to  the  Present.  The  English  nation 
in  modern  times.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development 
of  democracy,  social  and  economic  changes  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  continuation  of  course  221.  Four  reci- 
tations a  week.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

329.  Special  Method  in  History.  This  course  will  include  a  study 
of  (1)  the  purposes  and  aims  in  the  teaching  of  history 
(a)  in  general,  (b)  in  the  junior  high  school;  (2)  selection 
and  organization  of  materials  designed  to  carry  out  these 
purposes  with  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school;  (3)  ways 
and  means  of  using  such  materials  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
involved.     Two  hours  credit. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

(See  Biology) 

I  ndustrial   Education 

Fred  Campbeix,  Whitcomb,  B.  S.,  Professor 

Amy  M.  Swisher,  B,  S.,  Assistant  Professor 

Albert  A.  Grinnell,  B.  S,,  Assistant  Professor 

Mary  Brumby,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

Gertrude  A.  Beers,  Instructor 

Drawing 
151.     Engineering   Drawing.    The  first  half  of  the  usual   college 
course  in    mechanical    drawing.     By    means    of    individual 
drawing  and  class  discussions  the  following  topics  are  de- 
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veloped:  (a)  the  language  of  drawing;  (b)  learning  to  draw ; 
(c)  theory  of  shape  description;  (d)  principles  of  size 
description;   (e)   technic  of  the  finished  drawing.     One  and 

one-half  or  three  hours  credit,  according  to  work  done. 

152.  Engineering  Drawing.  A  continuation  of  151,  which  is  pre- 
requisite. Application  of  the  principles  developed  in  151  is 
made  thru:  (a)  machine  and  cabinet  drawing;  (b)  archi- 
tectural drawing;  (c)  structural  drawing;  (d)  map  and 
topographical  drawing;  (e)  sheet  metal  drafting;  (f)  pat- 
ent office  drawing.  The  selection  of  equipment  is  considered. 
One  and  one-half  or  three  hours  credit  according  to  work 
done. 

163.  Art  Structure.  A  course  to  develop  freedom  in  using  line, 
mass  and  color;  especially  arranged  for  teachers  in  public 
schools.  Principle  of  art:  how  lines,  mass,  color  may  be  put 
together  to  produce  fine  quality  in  spacing,  rhythm,  and 
groupings.  Original  designs  for  choosing  and  combining 
these  principles  in  compositions  for  textiles,  metal,  wood  and 
pottery.  Lettering  and  perspective  for  posters  and  black- 
board sketching  are  especially  emphasized.  Readings :  Dow's 
Composition  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art; 
Johnston's  Writing,  Illuminating,  and  Lettering;  Whitney's 
Blackboard  Sketching;  Norton's  F7^ee  Hand  Perspective. 
One  hour  credit. 

165.  Art   Structure.    A   continuation   of   163,  which   is  not   pre- 

requisite.    One  hour  credit. 

166.  Art  Structure.     A  course  to  develop  freedom  in  using  line, 

mass  and  color  especially  arranged  for  teachers  in  public 
schools.  Instruction  in  principles  and  practice  of  design  as 
related  to  the  problems  of  the  home,  school,  costume,  and 
industries.  How  to  study  color  and  color  combinations. 
Appreciation  of  design,  arrangement,  and  color  of  costumes 
and  of  furnishings  for  the  home  and  school  room.  Readings: 
Dow's  Composition  and  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Art;  Bay's  Pattern  and  Design;  Parson's  Interior  Decora- 
tion; Izor's  Costume  Design  and  Home  Planning.  One  hour 
credit. 

168.  Art  Structure.  A  continuation  of  166,  which  is  not  prereq- 
uisite.    One  hour  credit. 

231.  Industrial  Arts  Design.  The  principles  of  Industrial  Arts 
design  are  considered.  The  work  of  the  course  is  developed 
thru  drawings  and  class  discussions.  Application  of  princi- 
ples is  made  to  problems  in  furniture  construction.  Metal 
work  and  pottery.  Text:  Varnum's  Industrial  Arts  Design. 
Two  hours  credit. 
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411.  House  Planning.  Plans  for  different  types  of  houses  are 
made.  Readings  and  class  discussions  cover  the  principles 
of  design  involved  in  house  planning.  Text:  White's  Siic- 
cessful  Houses;  manual:  Brigham's  How  to  Draw  a  Bunga- 
low.   Three  hours  credit. 


H-Oi 


Industrial  Arts 


111.  Handwork  in  Wood.    A  detailed  study  of  hand  woodworking 

tools  and  processes  is  made  during  the  construction  in  the 
shop  of  typical  projects  relating  to  seasonal  and  other  activi- 
ties such  as  winter  sports  projects,  toys,  kites,  bird  houses; 
summer  sports  projects,  etc.  Finishing,  as  applied  to  such 
projects,  is  considered.  Class  discussions  are  held.  Text: 
Noyes'  Handwork  in  Wood.     Three  hours  credit. 

112.  Simple  Furniture  Making.     Pieces  of  furniture  requiring  the 

simpler  types  of  joinery  are  made  by  hand  to  gain  additional 
practice  in  the  use  of  hand  woodworking  tools.  Close  at- 
tention is  paid  to  design  and  the  making  of  working  draw- 
ings. Several  types  of  finishes  are  employed  suitable  to 
articles  constructed  Numerous  books  and  magazines  are 
consulted  and  class  discussions  are  held.  Text:  Noyes' 
Handwork  in  Wood.     Three  hours  credit. 

211.  Furniture  Making.    Woodworking  machines  are  employed  in 

the  construction  of  a  piece  of  straight-line  furniture.  A 
careful  study  is  made  of  each  machine  and  its  use  in  furni- 
ture making.  Attention  is  given  to  suitable  finishes.  Class 
discussion.  Text:  Griffith's  Woodwork  for  Secondary 
Schools.  One  and  one-half  hours  credit.  (Shopwork  for 
additional  credit  may  be  arranged.) 

212.  Machine  Woodworking.    Woodworking  machines  are  used  in 

the  construction  of  several  duplicate  articles  of  furniture  on 
the  factory  production  basis.  Factory  methods  are  employed 
with  special  attention  given  to  care  and  upkeep  of  wood- 
working machinery.  Rotation  of  students  on  machines  will 
acquaint  each  student  with  quantity  production  on  each 
machine.  Text:  Greene's  School  Shop  Installation  and 
Maintenance.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

223.  Wood-turning.  The  use  of  wood-turning  tools  in  cutting  beads, 
fillets,  coves,  tapers,  curves,  etc.,  is  applied  to  such  wood- 
turning  projects  as  candle  sticks,  table  lamps,  pedestals,  etc. 
Attention  is  given  to  finishing  of  turned  projects.  One  hour 
credit. 

263.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  One  to  Three.  These  four 
courses  (263,  265,  273,  275,)  develop  the  kinds  of  drawing, 
design  and  handwork  which  are  appropriate  for  elementary 
grades.     The  aim  is  to  make  them  thoroly  educational.     Con- 
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structive  activity  is  recognized  as  fundamental  in  child 
development,  and,  further,  the  industrial  arts  are  considered 
as  containing,  "a  body  of  thought  and  experience  sufficiently 
vital  to  human  well-being  to  give  the  subject  a  place  in  the 
school  curriculum."  The  course  is  organized  around  a  nat- 
ural grouping  of  the  industries  under  five  heads:  food 
products,  textiles,  wood  products,  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
clay  and  allied  earth  products.  Any  combination  of  the  four 
courses  referred  to  above  may  be  taken.     One  hour  credit. 

265.    Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  One  to  Three.    A  part  of  the 

same  course  as  263.     Other  phases  of  the  subject  are  con-       ^  Q 
sidered.     One  and  one-half  hours  preparation  required.    One        ' 
hour  credit. 

273.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.  Similar  to  263  but 
arranged  for  upper  grades.  Daily  preparation  of  one-half 
hour.     One  hour  credit. 

275.  Industrial  Arts  for  Grades  Four  to  Six.  A  part  of  the  same 
course  as  273.  Other  phases  of  the  subject  are  considered. 
One  and  one-half  hours  preparation  required.  One  hour 
credit. 


1/ 


Sheet  Metalwork.  A  careful  study  of  pattern  developments 
and  layouts.  Operation  of  sheet  metal  working  machines  in  jl 
construction  of  articles  involving  parallel  and  radial  line 
developments,  triangulation,  etc.  Practice  in  soldering  and 
riveting.  Class  discussions.  Text:  Broemel's  Sheet  Metal 
Workers*  Manual    Two  hours  credit. 

Special  Method  in  Industrial  Arts.  How  to  teach  industrial 
arts  in  the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 
Psychological  and  social  bases  for  the  work  are  developed.  jd 

The  project  method  of  teaching  is  given  prominence.     Lesson  ' 

plans  are  made.  Problems  of  equipment  and  shop  manage- 
ment are  considered.  Courses  in  practical  arts  for  general 
education  and  trade  courses  for  vocational  education  are 
developed.  A  course  for  superintendents  and  principals  as 
well  as  for  special  industrial  arts  teachers.  A  number  of 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  bulletins  are  consulted.  One 
and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Bench  Metalwork.    Bench  work  processes  such  as  the  follow- 
ing are  practiced:    chipping,  filing,  polishing,  drilling  and  / 
threading.     Attention  is  given  to  tempering  and  hardening.            ^ 
Class  discussions.     Text:  Barghardt's  Machine  Tool  Opera- 
tion, Parts  I  and  II.    Two  hours  credit. 


Of  the  above  courses  only  those  which  are  elected  by  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
students  will  be  given. 

JVofe— Deposits  required:  Drawing  courses  J2.00;  Industrial  Arts  courses  263,  265,  273, 
275,  412,  $2.00;  all  other  Industrial  Arts  courses,  $5,00.  Any  unused  part  of  deposit  will  be 
returned  to  the  student  at  end  of  course. 
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Mathematics 


Thomas  Lytle  Feeney,  A.  M.,  Professor 

William  E.  Anderson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

Charles  S.  Bunger,  A.  M.,  Instructor 

John  O'Leaby,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

163.  Primary  Arithmetic  I.  An  elementary  study  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  number  is  made,  various  methods  of  teaching 
number  are  discussed  and  a  rational  procedure  is  worked 
out.  Number  thru  counting,  plays  and  games,  construction 
projects,  and  thru  the  usual  schoolroom  activities  receives 
particular  attention.     One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

165.     Primary    Arithmetic  II.     The    fundamental    operations    are 

studied  with  special  attention  to  their  written  forms.    Simple 

fractions  and  weights  and  measures  are  discussed  from  the 

standpoint  of  primary  teaching.     One    and    one-half    hours 

credit. 

Note—These  two  courses  complete  the  requirement  in  mathematics  for  primary  teacher 
training  in  Teachers  College. 

173.  Intermediate  Arithmetic  I.  The  teaching  of  common  and 
decimal  fractions  with  a  discussion  of  the  four  fundamental 
processes  with  integers.     Two  hours  credit. 

175.  Intermediate  Arithmetic  II.  The  teaching  of  denominate 
numbers  thru  a  study  of  the  housebuilding  and  house  furnish- 
ing occupations.  Simple  business  operations  requiring  the 
use  of  percentage.     Two  hours  credit. 

Note— These   two  courses   complete   the  requirement   in    mathematics   for  intermediate 
teacher  training  in  Teachers  College. 

183.  Mathematics  for  the  Junior  High  School.  The  first  half  of 
a  three-hour  course  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the 
junior  high  school.  This  half  will  be  devoted  to  percentage 
and  its  applications.  The  functions  of  a  bank,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  stock  company,  a  village  bond  issue,  local  taxes  and 
insurance  are  discussed  to  indicate  how  percentage  grows  out 
of  business  transactions  and  is  utilized  in  them.  For  teach- 
ers of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  One  and  one-half 
hours  credit. 

336.  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  in  descriptive  astronomy 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern 
research  in  this  science.  No  knowledge  of  mathematics  be- 
yond plane  geometry  is  required.  In  addition  to  the  class- 
room work  there  will  be  some  evenings  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  sky.     Two  hours  credit. 

361.  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Mathematics.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  both  content  and  method  work 
which  shall  be  most  helpful  to  the  high  school  teacher  of 
mathematics.     The  content  of  the  course  will  consist  of  high 
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school  algebra  as  suggested  by  the  committee  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Association  of  America.  Methods  of  teaching  high 
school  algebra  and  plane  geometry  will  be  demonstrated  and 
will  form  the  basis  of  readings,  reports  and  class  discussions. 
One  and  one-half  hours  credit. 

Music 

Aubrey  W.  Martin,  Director 

101.  Elementary  Music.     Fundamental  laws  of  musical  structure 

and    interpretation.      Rhythm,    melody    writing,    and    sight      ^  j/ 
singing.    Principles  of  choral  singing.    Choral  music  studied 
from    the    standpoint    of    structure,  interpretation,  history, 
biography,  form,  and  style.     One  hour  credit. 

102.  Elementary  Music.     Continuation  of  101,  open  to  those  who 

have  had  course  101  or  its  equivalent.     Courses  101  and  102  2^ 

correspond  to  the  first  year  requirement  in  music  of  the 
Teachers  College.     One  hour  credit. 

144.     Choral  Literature.    A  study  of  a  number  of  choral  works  for 

mixed  voices  thru  rehearsal  of  compositions.     Admission  to  ^ 

the  course  is  by  competitive  examination.    Students  admitted       ^  j 
v/ill  constitute  the  Philharmonic  Club  which  is  limited  to  one 
hundred  voices  and  which  appears  in  public  performance  on 
McGuffey  Day.     One-half  hour  credit. 

200.  Public  School  Music.  A  study  of  methods  and  material. 
Development  of  musical  expression.  Course  of  study  for 
first  six  grades.  Demonstration  of  principles  and  methods;  ^ff) 
application  of  material  and  presentation  of  the  same  by 
students  in  actual  schoolroom  instruction  under  supervision 
of  instructor.  Rhythm  study,  melody  writing,  and  advanced 
sight  reading.  Individual  and  class  conferences.  Open  to 
music  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  to  grade  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite, Music  101,  or  its  equivalent.     One  hour  credit. 

A'^o/e— Private  lessons  in  piano  playing  and  the  art  of  singing  may  be  arranged  for  with 
the  Director. 

Penmanship 

Belle  Wilcox,  Instructor 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to 
improve  their  own  penmanship  as  well  as  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  modern  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  Form  and  move- 
ment, the  use  of  the  copy-book,  methods  of  arousing  and  maintaining 
interest  in  the  subject,  class  mechanics,  and  standards  for  estimating 
the  quality  of  handwriting  will  receive  thoro  and  systematic  consider- 
ation. Three  hours  a  week.  No  credit  toward  the  Teachers  College 
Diploma.  One-half  hour  credit  allowed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  toward  the  provisional  elementary  certificate. 
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Physical  Education 

Harry  Walter  Ewing,  LL.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

and  Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

James  Garfield  Bliss,  B.  S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

and  Director  of  Intramural  Athletics 

100.  Floor  Work  for  Both  Men  and  Women.  A  practical  course 
in  free  exercises  with  and  without  hand  apparatus,  including 
gymnastic  marching  tactics.  The  course  will  cover  practical 
instructions  in  marching,  tactics,  calisthenics,  school-room 
gymnastics,  club-swinging,  and  drills  with  wands  and  dumb- 
bells. All  work  will  be  conducted  in  class  form  on  the  g5mi- 
nasium  floor.     One  hour  credit. 

311.  Basketball.  Theory  and  practice.  A  careful  study  of  the 
game,  factors  which  go  to  make  it  up,  etc.  Systems  of  play 
in  general  use,  and  study  of  the  rules.  Special  attention  paid 
to  fundamentals  of  passing,  dribbling,  pivoting,  and  team 
work.  Method  of  conditioning  team;  injuries  and  their  care. 
One  hour  credit. 

321.  Football.     Theory  and  practice.     Principles  of  coaching,  sys- 

tems of  play  in  general  use,  and  study  of  rules  from  player's, 
coach's,  and  official's  standpoint.  Careful  attention  given  to 
most  approved  ways  of  playing  line,  backfield,  and  end 
positions.  Demonsti'ation  and  practice  in  punting,  drop  and 
place  kicking,  and  forward  passing.  Special  drills  for  backs, 
ends,  and  linemen.  Generalship  and  football  strategy  con- 
sidered. Fundamental  plays,  freak  plays,  and  various 
signal  systems  discussed.  Different  styles  of  offense  and 
defense.  Methods  of  conditioning  and  training  men.  Con- 
sideration given  to  injuries  common  to  football  with  approved 
methods  of  treating  them.     One  hour  credit. 

322.  Baseball.     A  practical  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  coach- 

ing baseball,  stressing  fundamentals  of  the  game,  including 
pitching,  batting,  base-running,  bunting,  fielding,  throwing, 
and  sliding.  A  detailed  study  of  playing  all  positions,  team- 
work, and  practice  methods.  Games  will  be  scheduled  each 
Saturday  afternoon  if  possible.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
baseball  is  a  prerequisite.  One  hour  credit. 
332.  Track  and  Field.  Theory  and  practice.  Study  of  the  most 
approved  forms  and  methods  of  starting,  sprinting,  and  dis- 
tance running,  hurdling,  jumping,  vaulting,  and  weight, 
discus,  and  javelin  throwing.  Special  attention  to  condi- 
tioning men  and  best  methods  of  training  them  for  the 
different  events.     One  hour  credit. 

361.  Plays  and  Games  for  Women.  A  course  in  theory  and 
practice  in  mass  games,  including  games  of  low  and  high 
organization,  competitive  and  non-competitive  games,  indi- 
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vidual  stunts,  etc.  Games  adapted  to  the  school-room, 
gymnasium,  athletic  field,  and  play  ground  will  be  taught. 
One  hour  credit. 

Recreation  Hour.  No  credit.  A  get-together  hour  for  all  students 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  opportunity  for  general 
participation  in  plays  and  games. 


Physics 


Joseph  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
Richard  M.  Sutton,  B.  S.,  Instructor 

101.  Physics.  General  principles  of  physics  of  mechanics  and  heat. 
This  course  corresponds  to  the  first  half  of  College  Physics 
100.  Five  recitations  and  three  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
Three  hours  credit. 
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102.  Physics.  General  principles  of  physics  of  electricity,  light, 
and  sound.  This  course  corresponds  to  the  last  half  of 
College  Physics  100.  Five  recitations  and  three  laboratory 
periods.     Three  hours  credit. 

123.     General  Physics.    A  survey  course  for  teachers  or  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  general  physics.     Certain  phases  of  the  /) 
subject,  for  example  electricity,  will  be  considered  in  greater 
detail   than  in   a  general  course.     One  and  one-half  hours 
credit. 
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241.  Advanced  Laboratory  Physics.  A  seminar  course.  The 
physics  laboratory  will  be  open  to  teachers  who  wish  to  do 
work  with  apparatus  with  which  an  ordinary  laboratory  is 
not  equipped.  Those  interested  in  this  work  should  consult 
the  professor  in  charge  before  registering.  Credit  according 
to  the  work  done. 

Note— A  deposit  of  $3.00  is  required  for  courses  101,  102  and  241  to  cover  cost  of  sup- 
plies. Any  unused  part  of  the  deposit  will  be  returned  at  end  of  the  course.  A  student  may 
:ake  both  courses  101  and  102  during  the  first  summer  term. 

Public  Speaking 

Arleigh  B.  Wiluamson,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor 
Adelia  Wells  Cone,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor 

213.  School  Dramatics.  This  course  will  include  practical  methods  ^  ^ 
in  producing  plays  for  grade  or  high  schools;  i.  e.,  stage 
technic,  rehearsal,  interpretation  of  plays,  interpretation  of 
characters,  diction,  expression,  scenery,  staging,  lighting, 
and  theatrical  make-up.  Some  study  will  be  given  to  forms 
of  entertainment  other  than  plays.     Three  hours  credit. 

251.  Public  School  Reading.  The  work  of  the  course  will  be 
divided  equally  between  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 
and  Public  Address.     The  former  will  include  exercises  in 
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good  diction,  voice,  and  oral  expression,  in  addition  to  the 
interpretation  of  feeling  and  thought  that  underlies  the 
understanding  of  all  literature.  The  work  in  Public  Address 
will  be  speech-making  for  special  and  general  occasions. 
Two  hours  credit. 

261.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  For  grades  I,  II,  and 
III.  A  course  for  the  development  of  a  pleasing  voice,  cor- 
rect pronunciation  and  articulation,  and  intelligent 
emphasis.  Expressive  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades  will  be  stressed.  Required  of  sophomores. 
Two  hours  credit. 

271.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  For  grades  IV,  V,  and 
VI.     Similar  to  Public  Speaking  261.     Two  hours  credit. 

283.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  For  grades  VII  and 
VIII.     Similar  to  Public  Speaking  261.     One  hour  credit. 

Note— Any  one  of  courses  251,  261  or  271  will  be  accepted  as  meeting  the  requirement 
for  Public  Speaking  for  two-year  students  in  the  Teachers  College. 


School   Administration 

Harvey  C.  Minnich,  Ped.  D.,  Professor 
Benjamin  H.  Scudder,  Ph.  M.,  Professor 
Arthur  Raymond  Mead,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 

271.  School  Organization  in  Elementary  Schools.  A  study  and 
discussion  of  classroom  organization  and  control,  types  of 
schools,  relation  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  higher 
schools,  hour  schedules,  economy  of  time  in  graded  and 
ungraded  schools.  Text:  Morehouse,  Hour  Schedules  by 
Various  Departments  of  Education  and  Educational  Bodies. 
Two  hours  credit. 

323.  Mental  Tests.  A  study  of  mental  tests  with  special  relation 
to  their  application  in  the  elementary  and  high  school. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  construction  of  mental 
tests,  their  validity,  and  method  of  application.  The  Binet- 
Simon  scale,  the  Stanford  revision  of  this  scale,  and  some  of 
the  point  scales  will  be  studied  in  some  detail.  One  and  one- 
half  hours  credit. 

401.  School  Administration.  A  brief  survey  of  higher  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  Europe  as  a  background  of  the  educa- 
tional movements  in  America.  A  study  of  the  organization, 
growth  and  status  of  the  American  high  schools.  Problems 
of  the  present  day  high  school;  school  control;  curriculum; 
high  school  activities;  supervised  study,  etc.  Three  hours 
credit. 
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Special  Method 

Mary  D.  Finch,  A.  B.,  Instructor 

Anna  P.  Toon,  Instructor 

Philena  Morris  Cox,  Instructor 

Afton  Smith,  B.  S.,  Instructor 

— ■ ,  Instructor 

Methods  of  Teaching  English,  See  English  371,  page  16 
Methods  of  Teaching  History,  See  History  329,  page  20 
Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics,  See  Mathematics  361,  page  24 
Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Language,  See  French  200,  page  17 

263.     Reading  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

1.  Aims  or  purpose  in  teaching  reading  in  general;  special 
aims  in  the  primary  grades. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials,  the  content  of  the 
reading  course,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  aims  of  read- 
ing. School  readers  and  supplementary  reading  materials 
studied  and  evaluated. 

3.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  good  method  in  teaching 
reading,  under  the  following  headings: 

a.  emphasis  upon  thought; 

b.  developing  interest  in  content; 

c.  providing  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

4.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  the  several  reading  methods. 
How  they  may  be  supplemented  when  necessary  and 
used  to  greatest  advantage.  This  course  will  be  offered 
in  four  sections.  Each  section  will  take  the  course  as 
outlined,  but  section  A  will  study  each  topic  intensively 
devoting  the  entire  time  to  the  work.  Sections  B,  C  and 
p  will  devote  about  four  weeks  to  these  topics  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  will  study  intensively  some  of  the 
special  methods  of  teaching  reading  used  in  Ohio;  section 
B  giving  this  time  to  the  Story  Hour  method;  section  C 
to  the  Beecon  method;  section  D  to  the  Aldine  method. 
One  hour  credit. 

265.    Language  for  Grades  I,  II,  and  IIL 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written.         6t  3^ 

2.  The  purpose  of  language  teaching:  /)  "i.  / 

a.     in  general;  '"^ 


b. 


in  the  primary  grades.  C  *l^  4 
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3.  The  content  of  the  language  course  in  these  grades 
designated  to  provide: 

a.  freedom  of  expression; 

b.  increased  vocabulary; 

c.  organization  of  thought; 

d.  correct  forms. 

4.  The  method  of  teaching  language  in  these  grades.  Hovsr 
to  provide  growth  in  vocabulary,  organization  of  thought, 
and  correct  forms  thru  the  reproduction  of  stories,  the 
conversation  lesson,  committing  of  memory  gems,  etc. 
How  to  fix  correct  forms  thru  plays  and  games  and  other 
forms  of  the  drill  lesson.     One  hour  credit. 

273.    Reading  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

1.  The  problem  of  teaching  reading  in  these  grades: 

a.  how  to  master  the  thought  of  the  selection  as  fully 
as  possible; 

b.  how  to  get  the  children  to  appreciate  the  literature 
suited  to  this  period; 

c.  how  to  master  more  fully  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
use  of  the  dictionary,  etc. 

2.  A  discussion  of  reading  materials  best  suited  to  these 
grades : 

a.  general  literature; 

b.  information  materials. 

3.  Essentials  of  method  in  these  grades:  Reading  with 
definite  question  in  mind ;  use  of  dictionary  to  find  mean- 
ing of  words  supplementing  the  author's  statements; 
quizzing  for  thought,  when  and  how,  etc.   One  hour  credit. 

275.    Language  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 

1.  Essential  elements  in  correct  speech,  oral  and  written, 
briefly  discussed. 

2.  The  purpose  of  teaching  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 

3.  The  content  of  the  course  best  suited : 

a.  to  provide  motive  for  expression; 

b.  to  teach   children  to   think  by  points,  to   organize 
their  ideas; 
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c.     to  teach  good  forms  in  oral  and  written  language. 
Importance  of  correlation  with  content  branches  of  the 
course  of  study. 

4.  Relative  importance  of  oral  and  written  work.  Children's 
need  for  each  as  determined  by  school  exercises.  How 
to  plan  the  written  composition;  choosing  the  subject; 
planning  the  outline;  giving  the  necessary  suggestions 
as  to  form,  etc. ;  correcting  composition.    One  hour  credit. 

Special  Method  in  Arithmetic.     See  Mathematics  163,  173, 
and  183. 


William  McGuffey  School 

John  Walter  Heckert,  Ph.  D.,  Director 

Mary  D.  Finch,  A.  B.,  Critic  Teacher 

Fantie  Nesbitt,  Critic  Teacher 

Anna  P.  Todd,  Critic  Teacher 

High  School.     Such  subjects  as  may  be  demanded  by  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  pupils. 

Elementary  School.    All  the  grades  will  be  open. 


Bureau  of  Special  Education 

(Dayton  Center) 

officers  of  administration 

R.  M.  Hughes,  M.  S.,  President  H.  C.  Minnich,  LL.  D.,  Dean 

J.  E.  W.  Wallin,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and 

Professor  of  Clinical  Psychology 

R.  H.  Sylvester,  Ph.D.,  (Director  of  Des  Moines  Health  Center  and 

Professor  of  Clinical  Psychology,  Drake  University),  Acting  Director 

Eva  Winifred  Nutting,  Critic  Teacher  and  Instructor  in  Manumental  Arts 

C.  Jeannette  Wallace,  Critic  Teacher  and  Assistant  in  Mental  Tests 

,  In  charge  of  Psycho-Clinic  Practicum 

The  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Education,  established  thru  a 
special  legislative  appropriation,  are:  first,  to  prepare  teachers  from 
all  sections  of  the  state  to  take  charge  of  classes  for  subnormal  and 
delinquent  children;  second,  to  test,  individually  and  in  groups, 
examine  and  classify  children  referred  by  public  school  authorities 
thruout  the  state;  third,  to  advise  and  consult  with  school  authorities 
regarding  the  classification  of  children  and  organization  of  special 
classes. 

Credits  earned  in  certain  courses  will  apply  at  Miami  University 
upon  the  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  in  all  courses  upon  the  State 
Normal  Diploma.  It  is  believed  that  the  courses  will  be  similarly 
accredited  by  other  teachers  colleges  and  universities. 
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A  certificate  in  Special  Education  will  be  issued  to  fstudents  with 
a  satisfactory  record  by  Teachers  College  of  Miami  University, 
showing  the  courses  which  have  been  successfully  completed  and  the 
amount  of  credit  received  in  each  course.  A  maximum  of  12  semester 
hours  credit  will  apply  on  the  state  elementary  school  certificate.  No 
credit  will  be  given  in  any  course  unless  all  the  required  tests  and 
examinations  have  been  taken. 


Entrance  Requirements 
The  following  classes  of  students  will  be  admitted: 

1.  Students  preparing  to  teach  or  supervise  special  classes 
for  subnormal  and  other  types  of  handicapped  children 
who  can  fulfill  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  they  must  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  two  years' 
course  in  a  standard  normal  school  or  pursued 
courses  in  psychology  and  education  in  a  college 
during  a  similar  period;  or 

(b)  they  must  have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  one  year's 
course  in  a  standard  normal  school  or  college  and 
in  addition  thereto  at  least  two  years'  teaching 
experience  in  schools  of  elementary  grade;  or 

(c)  they  must  be  teachers  of  good  scholarship  who 
have  taught  five  or  more  years  in  elementary 
schools  and  v/ho  are  recommended  by  local  super- 
intendents of  schools. 

2.  Students  of  education,  sociology,  philanthropy,  psychology, 
medicine  and  mental  tests,  by  special  arrangement. 

Courses  of  Instruction  during  the  First  Summer  Term 

251.  Clinical  Psychology  and  Psychopathology.  A  consideration 
of  the  procedure  and  results  of  different  clinical  methods  of 
examining  mentally,  educationally,  and  morally  handicapped 
children,  including  psychological,  educational  and  anthropo- 
metric tests,  physical  defects  and  diseases,  stigmata  of 
degeneration,  and  pedagogical,  social,  development  and 
hereditary  factors.  Of  interest  both  to  teachers  and  exam- 
iners of  mentally  abnormal  children,  and  to  principals, 
psychologists,  social  workers  and  medical  students.  Lectures, 
text  assignments,  reports  and  discussions.     Two  hours  credit. 

261.  Subnormal  Children.  The  classification  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren; causative  factors;  history  of  care  and  training;  preva- 
lence of;  needed  educational  provisions;  special  and  ungraded 
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classes;  the  social  menace,  and  preventive,  eugenical,  and 
custodial  control  of  the  feeble-minded.  While  designed  par- 
ticularly for  teachers  and  examiners  of  mentally  and  socially 
deviating  children,  the  course  will  interest  grade  principals 
and  teachers,  and  social  workers  and  psychologists.  Lec- 
tures, text-book  assignments,  reports  and  discussions.  Two 
hours  credit. 

271.  The  Psycho-Clinic  Practicum.  Training  under  supervision 
in  the  laboratory  examination  by  psychological  and  anthro- 
pometric tests  of  various  types  of  children,  case  histories,  field 
work,  discussions,  and  readings.  Open  (1)  to  practice  stu- 
dents working  for  credit,  who  will  be  required  to  do  the 
assigned  reading,  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  (2),  by 
special  arrangement,  to  observation  students  who  merely  desire 
to  observe  the  examinations.     One  hour  credit. 

281.  Manumental  Arts  for  Handicapped  Children.  Selection  will 
be  made  from  the  following  activities:  Sensori-motor  and 
kindergarten  activities;  paper;  clay;  raffia;  reed;  loom  work 
(foot  and  hand  looms,  spool  knitting,  rake  knitting  and  card 
board  loom  weaving) ;  rug  making  (braided  and  crocheted) ; 
weaving,  braiding,  hammock  making,  knitting,  macrame, 
crocheting,  embroidery,  sewing  (hand  and  machine),  garment 
making  (making  simple  outfits  and  mending)  ;  lace  making, 
millinery,  wood-work,  toy  making,  carpentry,  furniture  mak- 
ing and  repairing;  chair  caning;  brush  making,  tin  can 
construction;  leather  work  and  cobbling  (shoe  mending)  ; 
pattern  and  concrete  work;  free  hand  drawing  and  sketching; 
stencil  design  work.     One  hour  credit. 

291.  Observation  (in  Connection  with  Course  on  Subnormal 
Children).  Observation  in  classes  for  feeble-minded,  border- 
line and  backward. 

The  above  courses  will  be  given  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Central 
School,  206  W.  Fourth  Street,  Dayton,  where  the  Bureau  is 
located.  Registration  will  occur  at  the  same  place  on  June 
18.  Students  who  desire  to  enroll  should  apply  as  early  as 
possible  to  the  Bureau  for  an  application  blank,  which  should 
be  returned  properly  filled  in  to  the  director  of  the  Bureau. 

For  special  bulletin  and  further  information  regarding  rooms> 
the  courses,  and  services  of  the  Bureau,  apply  to 

H.  C.  Minnich, 
Dean  of  Teachers  College,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  or 

J.  E.  W.  Wallin, 
Director  Bureau  of  Special  Education  and  Professor  of 
Clinical  Psychology,  206  W.  Fourth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


The  Second  Term 


July  30— August  31 


The  number  of  courses  of  the  second  term  has  been  increased 
over  previous  summer  schools  at  Miami. 

The  particular  courses  offered  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  choice  of  the  students  of  the  first  term  who  desire  to  remain 
for  the  second  term. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Director  of  the  Summer  Term 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
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